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INTRODUCTION 


Ontario  Assessment  Instrument  Pool 
OAIP/BIMO 

The  Ontario  Assessment  Instrument  Pool/Banque  d’instruments  de  mesure  de  l’Ontario 
(OAIP/BIMO)  is  an  extensive  collection  of  assessment /evaluation  materials,  designed  for 
use  primarily  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  instructional  and  evaluation  purposes. 

The  materials  include  assessment/evaluation  approaches,  strategies,  and  instruments,  and 
are  organized  in  subject  pools,  each  covering  a  specific  subject/division  combination,  and 
based  on  Ontario  curriculum  guidelines  and  other  curriculum  documents. 

The  materials  are  developed  by  contractors,  reviewed  by  subject  advisory  groups,  and  tested 
in  classrooms  before  finalization  and  publication.  Subject  pools  are  published  in  both  French 
and  English. 

Assessment  and  Evaluation  Defined 

For  the  purposes  of  OAIP/BIMO,  the  terms  assessment  and  evaluation  are  assumed  to 
have  specific  meanings. 

Assessment  is  the  gathering,  recording,  and  analysis  of  data,  about  a  student’s  progress 
and  achievements,  or  about  a  program’s  implementation  and  effectiveness. 

Evaluation  is  the  application  of  judgement  to  the  data  gathered  and  its  analysis,  in  order 
to  place  a  “value”  on  progress  or  achievement  or  effectiveness. 

The  Purposes  of  Assessment  and  Evaluation 

Assessment  is  undertaken  to  determine  what  a  student  or  a  group  of  students  is  capable 
of  or  has  learned,  to  identify  the  strengths  and  needs  of  the  student  or  class.  This  enables 
the  teacher  to  make  informed  decisions  about  the  program,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
original  objectives  and  approaches  were  appropriate,  and  to  make  modifications  so  that  the 
program  satisfies  the  needs  of  individual  students  and  the  class  as  a  whole.  This  need  to 
assess  progress  is  important  for  all  students  and  classes,  from  the  Primary  Division  to  the 
Senior  Division  and  in  all  types  of  programs. 
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Assessment  also  enables  the  teacher  to  maintain  a  record  of  each  student’s  progress  and 
achievements  which  can  be  used  to  produce  informative  reports  for  parents  and  others  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  student’s  progress. 

The  importance  of  effective  assessment  and  evaluation  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  As¬ 
sessment  and  evaluation  provide  information  and  judgements  about  student  progress  and 
achievements  and  about  the  effectiveness  of  program,  but  the  ultimate  purpose  of  assess¬ 
ment  and  evaluation  is  to  improve  learning.  This  is  done  not  only  through  the  improvement 
of  program  resulting  from  the  interpretation  and  application  of  information  derived  from  as¬ 
sessment  activities  but  also  through  several  indirect  results  of  good  assessment  approaches. 

The  careful  analysis  of  information  gathered  through  assessment  activities  will  increase  the 
teacher’s  awareness  of  the  individual  differences  from  one  student  to  another,  and  help  to 
avoid  generalizations  and  find  a  variety  of  ways  of  helping  each  student  achieve  progress  with 
the  curriculum.  This  will  also  help  the  teacher  to  assess  his  or  her  own  teaching  from  time  to 
time  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  Improved  communication  between  teacher  and 
student  will  also  result  from  the  teacher’s  deeper  understanding  of  the  individual  student. 

To  achieve  effective  assessment,  the  teacher  must  ensure  that  the  students  know  what 
is  being  assessed  and  how,  and  especially  why.  Whenever  possible,  students  should  be 
involved  in  the  decision-making  related  to  assessment  activities.  A  student’s  understanding  of 
assessment  and  involvement  in  planning  and  implementing  assessment  activities  will  influence 
the  student’s  perception  of  and  commitment  to  learning,  and  will  encourage  the  development 
of  skill  in  self-evaluation  and  personal  decision-making. 

Types  of  Assessment  and  Evaluation 

Assessment  and  evaluation  should  be  integrated  into  the  curriculum,  as  part  of  the  learning 
process.  This  means  that  assessment  is  going  on,  in  one  form  or  another,  most  of  the  time. 

Diagnostic  assessment  may  be  undertaken  at  any  time,  to  determine  the  current  status 
of  a  particular  student  or  group  of  students  in  relation  to  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  in  order 
to  decide  how  much  review  is  necessary  or  how  to  approach  a  new  concept  or  skill.  It  is 
usually  undertaken,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  year  or  of  a  unit  or  topic  within 
the  curriculum.  It  can  also  be  used  with  individual  students  for  placement  purposes,  or  with 
a  class  for  selecting  resources. 

Formative  assessment  is  ongoing  assessment.  It  occurs  at  any  time  during  a  school  year 
or  the  coverage  of  a  unit  or  topic,  that  is,  during  the  course  of  learning,  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  the  objectives  are  being  achieved.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching-learning 
process.  Ongoing  assessment  identifies  difficulties  quickly  and  provides  an  opportunity  for 
immediate  remedial  action.  It  may  result  in  changing  the  teacher’s  approach  to  presenting  the 
curriculum,  i.e.,  the  resource  materials  or  the  teaching  strategy,  or  in  adjusting  an  individual 
student’s  approach.  It  provides  continuous  information  about  a  learner’s  growth  or  a  class’s 
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success  with  the  curriculum.  It  is  the  foundation  for  further  planning.  The  formative  process 
should  be  used  to  encourage  students  to  reflect  on  their  own  progress. 

Summative  assessment  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  unit,  course,  or  program.  The  purpose  is 
usually  to  judge  the  student’s  achievements  in  relation  to  some  standard  of  excellence  or 
in  relation  to  some  body  of  knowledge.  The  teacher  can  also  use  summative  evaluation  to 
evaluate  program  effectiveness. 

Typ  es  of  Assessment  Instruments 

Assessment  and  evaluation  can  focus  on  the  student  or  the  program,  and  can  be  undertaken 
for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Assessment  of  student  achievement  can  focus  on  product  or  process; 
assessment  approaches  can  assess  knowledge  or  skills  or  attitudes;  assessment  instruments 
can  be  either  objective  or  subjective. 

OAIP/BIMO  has  a  wide  variety  of  assessment  strategies  and  tools,  which  can  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  There  are  many  items  which  can  be  used  for  paper-and-pencil  testing, 
if  desired,  but  there  are  also  many  which  focus  on  activities  and  research  projects.  Some 
pools,  including  the  Junior  Division  Language  Arts  pool,  emphasize  observation  as  the  major 
assessment  strategy. 

In  OAIP/BIMO,  the  term  item  refers  only  to  the  question  or  assignment  given  to  the 
student.  The  instrument  includes  the  item  and  all  other  pieces  of  information  related 
to  the  item.  These  include  locational  information  (where  does  this  instrument/item  belong 
within  OAIP/BIMO  and  within  this  subject  pool),  descriptive  information  (the  type  of  item, 
its  difficulty  level,  its  learning  domain,  etc.),  the  relevant  curriculum  guideline  objective, 
a  suggested  response,  and  sometimes  teacher  notes.  Instrument  type  may  refer  to  the 
assessment  strategy  or  the  type  of  item. 

Objective  forms  of  instrument/item  usually  have  a  correct  answer.  The  student  is  asked 
to  select  the  correct  or  most  appropriate  response  from  the  options  given.  Selected  response 
items  include  multiple  choice,  true/false,  and  matching,  among  others.  Some  OAIP/BIMO 
subject  pools,  especially  the  language  pools,  contain  none  of  this  form  of  instrument.  Ob¬ 
jective  items  do,  however,  have  a  place  in  assessment.  A  well-designed  multiple  choice 
item  can  be  used  to  measure  recognition,  comprehension,  and  the  application  of  a  concept. 
Matching  items  can  test  the  understanding  of  terminology,  factual  relationships,  and  con¬ 
cepts.  Short  answer  items  also  are  usually  objective.  Short  answer  items  need  only  a 
brief  answer.  They  may  require  the  student  to  fill  in  a  blank  or  complete  a  short  statement; 
to  do  a  brief  calculation;  to  label  a  diagram  or  map;  or  to  complete  a  table  or  chart.  These 
items  measure  a  student’s  ability  to  recall,  generalize,  comprehend,  apply  knowledge,  process 
information,  and  perform  calculations. 

Some  items  depend  on  a  stimulus,  such  as  a  reading  passage,  map,  picture,  diagram,  chart, 
etc.,  as  the  basis  for  the  student’s  response.  These  items  may  test  the  student’s  higher-level 
knowledge  processes  and  enquiry  skills  which  are  not  dependent  on  recall  alone. 
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Extended  response  items  may  be  oral,  written,  or  graphic.  They  include  any  type  of 
writing  assignment  which  requires  more  than  a  few  words;  an  essay  response  to  a  question  or 
problem;  the  creation  of  a  map,  diagram,  chart,  or  graph;  or  an  oral  presentation.  The  writing 
folder,  the  oral  language  portfolio,  or  any  other  collection  of  a  student’s  work;  designing  and 
describing  an  experiment;  or  suggesting  alternate  solutions  can  be  included  here.  This  type 
of  instrument  is  useful  in  measuring  originality,  creativity,  divergent  thinking,  and  the  ability 
to  organize  and  express  ideas. 

Checklists,  inventories,  questionnaires,  and  ranking  and  rating  measures  can  be 
used  by  either  the  student  or  the  teacher.  A  student  response  in  one  of  these  forms  can 
indicate  attitudes  and  values,  interests,  and  the  application  of  judgement.  The  teacher 
can  use  some  of  these  techniques  to  record  observations  of  individual  students  or  groups  of 
students. 

The  use  of  observation  by  the  teacher  is  a  strongly  recommended  assessment  strategy,  em¬ 
phasized  as  the  major  approach  in  some  OAIP/BIMO  subject  pools.  Over-emphasis  on 
paper-and-pencil  testing  limits  the  opportunity  afforded  the  teacher  to  assess  such  aspects 
of  a  student’s  program  as  manipulative  skills  and  attitudes.  Activity-based  assessment  ap¬ 
proaches  and  items  provide  opportunities  for  this  type  of  assessment  and  link  the  assessment 
techniques  more  closely  to  the  curriculum.  The  Junior  Division  Language  Arts  pool  is  made 
up  primarily  of  assessment  strategies  or  techniques  and  tools  or  instruments  using  observa¬ 
tion  skills. 

The  need  for  assessment  and  the  purposes  of  assessment  remain  unchanged  throughout  the 
student’s  elementary  and  secondary  school  years,  but  the  types  and  focus  of  assessment  may 
vary  in  emphasis  as  the  child  moves  from  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions  or  Formative 
Years,  through  the  Intermediate  Division  or  Transitional  Years,  and  into  the  Senior  Division 
or  Specialization  Years. 

In  1976,  the  Ministry  of  Education  released  a  document  entitled  Evaluation  of  Student 
Achievement:  A  Resource  Guide  for  Teachers.  This  document  is  now  out  of  print,  but 
a  new  set  of  documents  on  evaluation  is  under  development  and  should  be  released  in  1990. 


Junior  Division  Language  Arts 

The  OAIP  Language  Arts  assessment  materials  for  the  junior  years  have  been  developed  to 
assist  teachers  in  assessing  and  evaluating  the  language  growth  and  development  of  their 
students.  These  assessment  materials  have  been  designed  to  reflect  the  expectations  listed 
in  The  Formative  Years  and  other  Ministry  support  documents,  and  to  complement  the 
methods  of  assessment  teachers  are  now  using. 


The  components  of  this  Language  Arts  pool  are: 

Book  1:  Assessing  Language  Arts 

Book  2:  Reading  Passages  for  Assessing  Language  Arts 

Book  3:  Readings  on  Assessing  Language  Arts 

This  assessment  pool  has  been  developed  to  reflect  the  changes  in  language  research  and 
practice  that  have  resulted  in  holistic,  meaning-centred,  active-learning  curricula.  Language 
must  have  authentic  contexts  in  order  for  meaning  to  develop,  and  effective  assessment  must 
include  careful  and  continuous  observations  of  children  engaged  in  actual  language  situations. 
By  making  informal  and  informed  assessments  of  the  children’s  classroom  performances  as 
they  participate  in  various  activities,  the  teacher  begins  to  build  up  a  cumulative  record  of 
each  child’s  progress.  This  information  can  be  supplemented  with  more  in-depth  assessment 
procedures  in  order  to  create  a  file  for  each  child  that  can  be  passed  on  from  one  teacher  to 
the  next,  documenting  a  child’s  language  growth. 

The  Junior  Division  Language  Arts  OAIP  presents  teachers  with  a  variety  of  tools  and 
strategies  for  observing,  collecting,  and  recording  information  to  be  used  in  assessing  and 
evaluating  students:  checklists  and  observation  guides,  informal  inventories  and  surveys, 
anecdotal  record  outlines,  information  profiles,  ideas  for  conferencing  and  interviewing  chil¬ 
dren,  as  well  as  more  formal  measures.  Program  assessment  outlines  for  the  teacher  are 
provided  for  relating  classroom  practice  to  student  achievement. 

Although  children  learn  language  holistically,  the  assessment  instruments  have  been  orga¬ 
nized  into  five  focus  areas  —  reading,  writing,  talk,  drama,  and  media  literacy.  These  tools 
and  strategies  will  help  the  teacher  to  understand  the  language  development  and  progress 
of  each  child  in  the  class,  as  well  as  suggesting  techniques  for  providing  feedback  to  each 
learner.  They  will  assist  the  teachers  in  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching/learning 
program,  and  provide  frames  for  developing  both  curriculum  and  future  goals.  Reporting 
procedures  are  presented  for  communicating  a  child’s  progress  to  administrators  and  parents. 
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Language  Development  in  the  Junior  Years 


Learning  Language 

Recent  research  has  altered  our  views  of  how  children  learn  to  talk,  read,  and  write;  these 
new  understandings  call  for  changes  in  teaching  practice.  Holistic,  meaning-centred,  active 
learning  events  are  seen  as  more  effective  than  approaches  which  emphasize  isolated  skill  and 
drill  instruction.  Teachers  recognize  that  it  is  important  to  have  children  read  meaningful 
texts,  to  write  often  and  on  topics  of  their  own  choice,  and  to  discuss  their  developing 
understandings  with  their  peers  as  well  as  with  their  teachers;  but  traditional  assessment 
and  evaluation  practices  do  not  necessarily  reflect  these  advances  in  language  research  and 
teaching  practice. 

It  is  important  for  teachers  to  understand  how  children  develop  as  language  learners  if 
they  are  to  assess  growth  and  development  appropriately.  Current  findings  in  socio-psycho¬ 
linguistics  and  developmental  psychology  can  help  teachers  to  develop  a  model  of  language 
teaching. 

Children  should  be  using  language  for  real  purposes  —  to  express  themselves,  to  communicate 
with  others,  to  record  information  for  personal  use,  or  to  play  games.  There  must  be  both  a 
commitment  to  the  task  and  a  perception  of  its  value  to  the  individual.  The  language  tasks 
should  be  related  to  the  purposes  for  which  language  is  used,  rather  than  for  practising. 
Language  must  have  authentic  contexts  for  meaning  to  develop. 

•  We  help  children  learn  language  by  building  upon  the  wealth  of  language  ex¬ 
periences  they  already  possess.  All  of  us  develop  and  extend  our  language  as 
we  engage  in  authentic  language  events.  Children  become  more  sophisticated 
in  their  ability  to  use  and  manipulate  language  —  from  learning  new  words  to 
modifying  speaking  patterns. 

•  Children  learn  through  language.  Language  gives  them  a  way  to  receive  and 
remember  knowledge,  to  generate  concepts  and  ideas,  regardless  of  context  or 
content.  Language  is  a  system  for  meaning-making. 

•  Children  learn  about  language  as  they  use  it.  They  explore  the  ways  of  in¬ 
terpreting  and  expressing  meaning,  the  power  of  language  to  inform  and  affect 
others.  They  learn  how  discourse  is  structured,  how  sentences  create  patterns  for 
understanding,  and  how  words  determine  meanings.  They  learn  the  conventions 
of  language  —  pronunciation,  spelling,  punctuation  —  and  ways  to  record  lan¬ 
guage  —  handwriting  and  keyboarding.  They  begin  to  appreciate  the  aesthetic 
qualities  of  language. 
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Program  Assumptions 


All  schools  and  teachers  need  to  articulate  the  philosophy  of  language  and  learning  upon 
which  the  curriculum  is  founded.  Teachers  need  to  be  reflective  in  their  practice,  collaborative 
in  their  work  with  colleagues,  and  effective  in  their  communications  with  parents. 

This  document  is  founded  upon  the  following  beliefs  about  language  and  learning: 

1.  Language  is  a  meaning-making  activity. 

Language  is  the  symbol  system  we  use  to  generate  and  exchange  meaning.  It  is  func¬ 
tional  and  intentional  in  its  use.  Language  is  used  for  specific  purposes  in  particular 
contexts. 

2.  Learning  language  is  an  integrated  process. 

The  Language  Arts  program  has  three  parallel  modes  of  communication:  oral  (speaking 
and  listening),  written  (reading  and  writing),  and  visual  (viewing  and  representing). 
Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing,  viewing,  and  representing  are  expressive  and 
receptive.  These  modes  are  reciprocal  and  interdependent.  Learning  experiences  in 
one  mode  support  development  in  the  others.  When  children  read  they  are  learning 
about  writing;  when  they  read  their  writing  to  others,  they  are  learning  about  reading. 
The  modes  should  be  integrated  in  the  Language  Arts  program. 

3.  Children  learn  language  holistically. 

Children  learn  language  as  a  whole  rather  than  as  a  linear  acquisition  of  skills.  It  is 
the  structure  of  language  rather  than  individual  words  that  holds  the  essential  clues  to 
language  meaning.  Children  learn  language  according  to  general  principles  rather  than 
by  specific  rules.  Language  is  learned  by  using  it  in  a  variety  of  ways,  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  Assessment  activities  should  reflect  the  purposes  for  which  children  use  lan¬ 
guage  in  daily  life.  Children  hypothesize,  speculate,  reason,  and  think  imaginatively  — 
activities  which  have  a  conceptual  as  well  as  a  communicative  function.  The  meanings 
a  child  brings  to  language  are  determined  by  how  he  or  she  experiences  and  interprets 
the  world.  This  interpretation  is  subject  to  cultural  and  individual  differences. 

4.  Language  is  learned  in  use. 

We  become  more  proficient  users  of  language  through  the  use  and  practice  of  language 
in  purposeful  situations.  We  learn  to  read  by  reading  and  to  write  by  writing  in 
authentic  and  meaningful  contexts.  Meaning  is  made  when  attention  is  focussed  on 
the  purpose  of  the  message  in  context.  The  use  of  the  structures  and  component  parts 
of  language  are  learned  best  in  a  program  which  encourages  authentic  acts  of  reading, 
writing,  speaking,  and  listening. 
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5.  Language  and  thought  are  interrelated. 

Critical  and  creative  thinking  processes  interact  with  personal  experience  in  the  gener¬ 
ation  of  meaning.  In  using  language,  we  employ  cognitive  processes  to  understand  and 
process  information.  When  we  use  language,  we  hypothesize,  predict,  confirm,  synthe¬ 
size,  and  evaluate  information;  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  our  personal  experience;  and 
make  sense  of  it  in  the  context  in  which  it  occurs.  Children  need  opportunities  to  use 
language  in  exploratory  and  experimental  ways  in  all  subjects. 

6.  Language  learning  is  interactive. 

Knowledge  does  not  exist  independently,  but  is  constructed  by  individuals  as  they 
interact  with  the  world.  Using  language  is  a  co-operative  activity.  When  messages 
are  exchanged,  the  units  of  exchange  are  not  usually  single  words  or  sentences  but 
longer  stretches  of  talk  or  writing  produced  in  a  context.  The  classroom  environment 
must  foster  interaction  between  students  and  between  students  and  adults;  they  should 
discuss,  share,  plan,  solve  problems,  compose,  and  celebrate  learning  together. 

7.  Language  development  is  not  a  linear  process. 

Children  do  not  learn  particular  features  of  written  or  spoken  language  once  and  for 
all  at  any  particular  stage.  Rather,  they  generate  hypotheses  about  the  way  language 
works,  test  these  in  use,  and  return  to  them  continually  to  extend  their  competence. 
The  recursive  nature  of  language  learning  must  be  reflected  in  classroom  expectations 
and  evaluation  procedures.  Individual  differences  affect  how  children  learn,  and  play 
a  large  part  in  determining  the  strategies  a  child  uses  to  learn  language.  Patterns 
that  are  evident  in  one  area  of  the  language  arts  often  extend  to  other  areas  of  the 
curriculum  as  well.  Language  learning  is  a  complex  process  of  expanding  abilities  and 
competence;  a  language  program  must  accommodate  the  different  rates  and  ways  of 
learning  among  the  individual  children  in  the  class. 

8.  Language  development  flourishes  in  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  respect  for 
the  learner. 

The  language  that  children  bring  to  school  is  a  valuable  resource  for  learning  and  the 
root  from  which  all  further  learning  will  grow.  Teachers  must  respect  and  value  the 
linguistic  competencies  of  all  students.  Children  must  be  able  to  see  their  own  first 
language  as  a  major  resource  in  the  classroom,  to  talk  to  others  about  their  experiences, 
listen  to  others,  and  see  and  read  their  words  in  print. 
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9.  Language  learners  need  to  have  quality  models  of  successful  language  in 
use. 

Teachers  can  demonstrate  the  purposes  and  rewards  of  language  activities  through 
their  own  enthusiasm  and  competence.  They  should  be  articulate  communicators  who 
model  a  love  of  reading,  a  delight  in  composing,  and  a  responsive  listening  attitude. 
They  should  also  provide  literature  and  other  resources  for  the  classroom  which  provide 
the  best  possible  examples  of  written  and  visual  text. 

10.  Contexts  of  language  use  affect  performance. 

Different  varieties  of  language  are  used  in  different  circumstances.  Performance  is 
affected  by  the  type  and  mode  of  response  required.  Children  are  using  language 
effectively  when  they  use  it  in  a  way  that  is  appropriate  to  the  purposes  they  have 
in  mind,  the  subject  matter  or  topic  under  discussion,  and  the  audience  or  readership 
envisaged.  The  context  in  which  the  communication  takes  place  is  relevant.  Accepted 
conventions  govern  what  is  appropriate  to  say  and  how  it  should  be  said  or  written. 
Experienced  speakers  and  writers  first  learn  to  observe  the  conventions  and  then  to 
depart  from  them  for  particular  effects. 

11.  Performance  and  attitudes  are  interrelated. 

It  is  possible  to  observe  not  simply  whether  pupils  can  read  and  write  or  speak  for 
specified  purposes,  but  whether  they  do  so  voluntarily,  and  what  language  activities 
they  regard  as  enjoyable  and  useful. 

12.  Communication  in  different  modes  involves  different  demands. 

The  criteria  used  in  assessing  talk,  reading,  and  writing  differ:  writers  and  readers 
have  to  learn  to  use  and  interpret  a  range  of  orthographic  conventions.  These  include 
features  relating  to  the  formation  of  letters,  and  conventions  governing  word  division, 
punctuation,  and  spelling.  They  also  need  to  become  familiar  with  different  types  of 
graphic  presentation.  Speakers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  learn  to  make  effective  use 
of  the  verbal  and  non-verbal  skills  that  are  exploited  by  fluent  talkers  to  communicate 
with  appropriate  emphasis  and  pacing.  Children’s  performances  will  vary,  in  some 
cases,  according  to  whether  they  are  asked  to  give  written  or  oral  responses.  The 
mode  in  which  material  to  be  interpreted  is  presented,  whether  in  print  or  on  tape, 
also  affects  performance. 

13.  Language  use  should  demonstrate  gender  equity. 

If  all  learners  are  to  realize  their  full  potential,  it  is  essential  that  girls  and  boys 
participate  equally  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum.  A  conscious  effort  should  be  made  to 
involve  and  encourage  all  learners  in  the  full  range  of  learning  opportunities.  Efforts 
should  also  be  made  to  choose  bias-free  resources. 
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14.  Language  teaching  must  respect  racial  and  cultural  differences. 


Support  materials  for  the  Junior  Division  reflect  this  policy  and  promote  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  positive  sense  of  self-worth  in  the  learners.  Teachers  can  be  sensitive  to 
children  from  other  countries  who  have  no  experience  with  certain  areas  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  they  can  make  program  modifications  to  meet  those  needs  initially.  The 
responsibility  for  the  social,  physical,  cultural,  and  intellectual  development  of  children 
new  to  English  rests  with  all  teachers  in  all  subject  areas.  Language  learning  must  be 
meaningful,  contextualized,  and  holistic,  and  form  part  of  every  activity. 


The  teacher  can  structure  situations  in  which  children  use  their  home  language  for 
learning.  Materials  and  displays  in  other  languages  help  to  promote  self-esteem  in  the 
ESL  child  and  to  benefit  the  whole  class  by  valuing  cultural  diversity. 


Children  should  be  encouraged  to  use  both  their  first  and  second  languages,  so  that 
their  conceptual  development  is  not  limited  by  their  present  capabilities  in  English. 
Children  should  have  extensive  opportunities  for  talk,  since  oral  language  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  literacy.  They  can  generate  their  own  reading  materials,  and  dictate  their 
ideas  and  experiences  to  others  in  the  school  who  are  bilingual. 

Close,  continuous,  ongoing  observation  is  required  to  gain  an  accurate  assessment  of 
an  ESL  student. 


Summary 

The  goals  of  the  teacher  must  be  balanced  against  the  needs  of  the  students  for  successful 
language  learning  and  assessment  to  take  place. 

The  learner  needs: 

•  expectation  of  success 

•  the  confidence  to  take  risks 

•  the  confidence  to  make  mistakes  without  fear  of  reprisal 

•  opportunities  to  experiment 

•  a  willingness  to  share 

•  strong  models  of  successful  practice 

•  time  to  explore 

•  a  supportive  and  stimulating  environment 

•  responsive  adults 

•  meaningful  contexts 
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The  teacher  needs: 

•  to  value  the  individual 

•  to  respect  the  learner 

•  to  be  interested  in  the  learner’s  language  and  culture 

•  to  recognize  stages  of  growth 

•  to  have  a  love  of  language 

•  to  see  strengths  and  needs 

•  to  stimulate  and  challenge 

•  to  provide  time  for  experiment 

•  to  provide  sensitive  responses 
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Implications  of  Language  Assessment 


Effective  assessment  is  based  on  the  developmental  aspects  of  language  as  evidenced  in  each 
student,  and  must  take  into  account  the  principles  of  language  growth. 

Assessment  should  be  an  ongoing  process. 

The  holistic  and  complex  process  of  learning  language  requires  teachers  to  assemble  a  unified 
picture  of  a  child’s  development.  The  interactive  nature  of  language  also  requires  us  to  bring 
to  light  the  forces  that  shape  a  child’s  learning.  This  means  that  a  variety  of  instruments 
will  be  needed  to  assess  growth  and  to  determine  a  child’s  educational  needs;  the  data  must 
be  gathered  from  a  wide  range  of  sources  over  a  broad  base  of  language  experiences. 

Judgements  about  the  effectiveness  of  language  performance  need  to  be  made  by  experienced 
teachers,  drawing  on  their  knowledge  of  appropriate  language  use  and  their  understanding 
of  what  can  be  expected  of  children  during  a  particular  developmental  stage.  Healthy  as¬ 
sessment  procedures  allow  the  teacher  to  become  a  reflective  practitioner. 

Teachers  must  make  careful  and  continuous  observations  of  the  language  development  of  the 
children  in  various  settings  and  situations  within  the  class. 

Every  day,  teachers  make  informed  assessments  of  the  children’s  classroom  performance; 
often  this  happens  spontaneously  while  observing  and  talking  to  children  as  they  engage  in 
their  activities.  By  recording  these  informal  assessments,  teachers  can  build  up  a  cumulative 
record  of  each  child’s  progress.  This  information  can  be  supplemented  with  more  in-depth 
assessment  procedures  in  order  to  create  a  file  for  each  child  that  can  be  passed  on  from  one 
teacher  to  the  next,  documenting  the  development  of  a  child’s  language  growth. 

Assessment  should  be  based  on  authentic  learning  situations. 

Language  assessment  should  be  carried  out  within  actual  literacy  and  oracy  events  wherever 
possible,  rather  than  in  formal  testing  situations.  Teachers  have  opportunities  to  make  obser¬ 
vations  during  authentic  occasions  where  language  is  being  used,  and  then  plan  and  promote 
curriculum  activities  from  this  assessment.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  assessment  pro¬ 
cedures  be  based  on  sound  language-learning  theories  and  be  carried  out  using  well-designed 
strategies  for  observing  children  learning  through  language. 

Assessment  techniques  should  document  the  child’s  abilities  and 
progress. 


Parents,  other  teachers,  administrators,  and  the  children  themselves,  need  concrete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  language  competence  demonstrated  at  various  intervals  during  the  school  year. 
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A  carefully  documented  assessment  procedure  will  support  evaluation,  as  well  as  provide  the 
teacher  with  useful  information  on  which  to  develop  a  program  for  each  child. 

Assessment  can  support  a  philosophical  curriculum  base. 

It  is  important  that  assessment  reflect  educational  philosophy.  It  should  reflect  the  benefits 
of  holistic  learning,  and  help  the  teacher  both  develop  an  effective  curriculum  and  monitor 
a  child’s  progress  within  the  curriculum.  Better  tools  for  assessment  will  help  the  teacher 
to  understand  a  child’s  language  competence  and  to  report  the  findings  to  interested  others. 
This,  in  turn,  will  lead  to  support  for  the  teacher’s  program. 

Children  learn  best  in  a  nurturing  environment. 

By  engaging  children  in  activities  that  interest  them,  and  by  providing  a  nurturing,  enabling 
environment  where  risk-taking  is  encouraged,  teachers  can  carry  out  assessment  strategies 
that  monitor  actual  progress  and  development. 

Assessment  generally  should  be  carried  out  by  the  classroom 
teacher. 

As  teachers  develop  a  holistic,  integrated  language  model,  they  will  become  more  confident 
and  effective  observers  and  interpreters  of  what  children  are  doing  with  and  through  language. 
Instead  of  relying  on  uniform  external  tests,  teachers  will  be  in  a  position  to  document 
language  competence  and  growth  over  time.  They  can  report  on  what  children  are  doing, 
saying,  reading,  and  writing  during  authentic  literacy  events.  By  gathering  new  information, 
the  teacher  can  confirm  initial  observations  and  judgements.  The  best  person  to  describe 
the  progress  of  individual  children  is  the  teacher  who  works  with  them.  The  teacher  who 
wishes  to  assess  children’s  progress  in  the  language  arts  effectively: 

•  engages  the  children  in  language  activities  in  a  variety  of  modes; 

•  studies  the  ways  in  which  children  express  themselves; 

•  recognizes  the  diversity  among  children; 

•  uses  a  wide  range  of  strategies  and  techniques  to  observe,  record,  and  document 
their  progress. 
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Assessment  strategies  must  be  based  on  the  teacher’s  continued 
professional  development. 

Yetta  Goodman  says  that  teachers  must  be  “informed,  committed  professionals  who  use 
knowledge  of  the  students,  the  community,  and  the  classroom  context  to  make  judgements”. 
Teachers  develop  an  assessment  sense  over  time  as  they  interact  with  children,  reflect  on 
strategies  with  other  professionals,  confirm  judgements  through  professional  reading  and 
continued  in-service.  This  allows  teachers  to  assume  responsiblity  for  their  assessment  and 
to  use  that  information  for  planning  activities  for  their  children. 

A  wide  variety  of  assessment  strategies  is  required. 

Tests,  marks,  and  ranking  are  narrow  measures  of  a  child’s  performance,  and  offer  little  help 
in  discovering  why  a  child  is  not  doing  well  or  how  the  teacher  can  revise  the  program.  The 
central  purpose  of  assessment  is  to  discover  whether  learning  is  taking  place  and  to  suggest 
directions  which  may  help  a  child.  Assessment  data  should  arise  from  day  to  day  teaching 
and  learning  situations,  including: 

•  Direct  observation  of  progress  in  skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes 

•  Profiles  kept  in  logs,  cumulative  folders,  and  observation  guides  and  lists 

•  Teacher-pupil  conferences  that  allow  for  discussion  of  strengths  and  weaknesses 

•  Measures  such  as  diagnostic  inventories 

Children  must  be  part  of  the  assessment  program. 

The  classroom  community  must  be  organized  so  that  the  children  know  the  responsibilities 
and  privileges  of  being  part  of  a  teaching  and  learning  dynamic.  They  will  make  choices  about 
the  types  of  language  activities  in  which  they  will  participate.  As  members  of  this  learning 
community,  they  will  have  opportunities  to  assess  their  own  experiences,  both  individually 
and  collectively.  Assessment  emphasizes  each  learner’s  expanding  competence  as  a  language 
user  and  is  based  on  each  child’s  growth. 


Assessment  must  be  used  in  teaching  practice. 


Teaching  and  learning  are  based  on  a  process  of  continual  interaction  in  which 
teacher  and  child  are  partners.  For  learning  to  be  effective,  the  one  who  makes 
the  first  move  must  find  the  other  ready  to  respond.  The  child  will  indicate  his  or 
her  needs,  readiness,  and  capacity  through  questions  and  behaviour;  the  teacher 
must  be  prepared  to  respond  or  to  initiate  and  motivate  appropriate  learning 
activities.  In  either  case,  the  teacher  must  take  responsibility  for  the  general 
purpose  and  direction  of  learning  by  building  variety  and  choice  into  the  learning 

sequence  and  materials. 

From  Education  in  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions  (page  17) 
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As  teachers  observe  children  growing  as  educated  human  beings,  they  are  seeing  reflections 
of  their  teaching  programs.  Teachers’  planning  and  organization  are  an  important  influence 
on  the  relationship  between  teaching  and  learning.  Assessment  reveals  the  development  of 
the  learner,  the  teacher,  and  the  classroom  practice.  Assessment  is  linked  to  the  dynamic  of 
the  teaching  and  learning  interaction.  Teachers  will  be  able  to  describe  how  each  child  has 
grown,  the  things  the  child  can  do,  and  how  the  child  has  developed  as  a  language  learner, 
as  a  language  user,  and  as  one  who  knows  about  language.  Holistic  language  teachers  assess 
themselves  and  their  programs  at  the  same  time  as  they  assess  their  students. 

The  teaching-assessment  cycle  begins  with  the  child  —  what  is  known  about  the  child’s 
background,  experiences,  and  needs.  This  information  provides  the  basis  for  appropriate 
program  planning.  As  the  activities  are  carried  out,  the  teacher  collects  and  records  in¬ 
formation  about  the  students’  participation  and  response  to  the  activities.  These  bits  of 
information  are  combined  to  form  generalizations  and  tentative  conclusions.  This  enables 
the  teacher  to  plan  experiences  for  the  children.  Once  the  teacher  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
systematically  observe  the  students  in  the  program,  it  is  then  possible  to  provide  meaning¬ 
ful  information  to  other  professionals  and  to  parents  through  formal  and  informal  reporting 
procedures. 

The  strength  of  assessment  lies  in  the  teacher  observing  the  children  engaged  in  authentic 
literacy  and  oracy  activities,  interacting  with  the  children  through  conversation,  discus¬ 
sion,  and  response  journals,  and  analyzing  the  responses  in  depth,  so  that  future  program 
decisions  can  be  made. 

Ken  Goodman  states  that  forms  of  assessment  are  consistent  with  principles  of  holistic 
language  teaching  if: 

1.  They  are  holistic  and  do  not  fragment  language. 

They  employ  natural  language  in  authentic  contexts. 

They  are  meaningful  and  relevant  to  learners. 

They  are  interesting  and  functional. 

They  treat  language  difference  with  accuracy  and  respect. 

They  integrate  oral  and  written  language  development  with  development  of  thinking 
and  knowledge. 

2.  They  treat  both  teachers  and  learners  with  respect. 

They  do  not  control  teachers. 

They  draw  on  what  pupils  can  do  and  reveal  their  competence. 

They  allow  for  variations  in  background  and  development  among  both  teachers  and 
learners. 

They  are  designed  to  encourage  independence  among  both  teachers  and  learners. 

3.  They  are  consistent  with  the  best  scholarship  on  language,  learning,  teaching,  and 
curriculum. 
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They  are  innovative,  creative,  and  dynamic. 

They  plumb  the  limits  of  the  potential  of  both  teachers  and  learners. 
They  reflect,  or  are  ahead  of,  the  best  practice  in  the  field. 

They  are  open-ended. 

They  allow  for  modification  and  change. 

They  are  never  permitted  to  be  closed  and  completely  self-contained. 


From  Evaluating  Whole  Language 
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Types  of  Assessment  in  Language  Arts 


The  assessment  of  students’  learning  is  a  major  responsibility  of  teachers.  As  stated  on  page 
5  of  The  Formative  Years  (Ministry  of  Education,  1975),  these  responsibilities  include 

assessing  each  child’s  learning  on  a  continuous  basis  to  ensure  learning  at  a  level  and 
rate  that  are  in  keeping  with  individual  abilities  and,  where  warranted,  diagnosing  diffi¬ 
culties  and  making  appropriate  changes  in  the  program  or  teaching-learning  strategies. 

Assessment  has  been  defined  as  “the  act  or  process  of  gathering  data  in  order  to  better 
understand  some  topic  or  area  of  knowledge,  as  through  testing,  interviews,  etc.;  especially 
the  gathering  of  data  to  include  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  learning”  (Harris  and  Hodges, 
1981).  The  data  gathered  becomes  the  basis  for  any  evaluations  that  are  made  about  a 
student’s  learning. 

The  assessment  systems  in  Junior  Language  Arts  must  employ  a  variety  of  techniques  in 
order  to  observe  students’  abilities  and  to  present  them  with  challenging  and  cogent  learning 
activities.  They  must  be  employed  with  respect  for  the  general  considerations  of  language 
growth  as  teachers  gather  information  for  diagnostic,  formative,  and  summative  purposes. 

What  has  been  said  so  far  about  assessment  and  evaluation  can  be  applied  to  all  curricular 
areas.  However,  the  focus  of  this  OAIP  is  on  the  assessment  and  evaluation  of  Language 
Arts  experiences  in  the  Junior  Division. 


Categories  of  Assessment 

The  evaluation  of  learning  can  be  discussed  within  three  broad  categories: 

1.  Diagnostic  assessment  is  most  valuable  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  year  or  unit  of 
instruction,  or  when  there  is  evidence  that  an  individual  student  is  having  difficulties. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  testing  should  be  limited  to  specific  concerns. 


PURPOSES 


ASSESSMENT  TECHNIQUES 


•  Placement  Stages  of  Reading  Development 

Burke  Reading  Interview  and  Conference 
Reading  Interest  Inventory 
Multiple-choice  Cloze 


•  Matching 

pupils  and  texts 


Formal  Readability  Formulae 
Informal  Cloze 
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2.  Formative  assessment  provides  continuous  information  on  how  the  program  is  func¬ 
tioning  and  what  the  students  are  achieving.  This  information  forms  the  basis  for 
further  planning  for,  and  teaching  of,  individuals  and  groups  of  students. 


PURPOSES 

ASSESSMENT  TECHNIQUES 

•  Continuous 

Information  about  a 
learner’s  growth  in 
reading 

Modified  Miscue  Analysis  (Conference) 

Observation  Summaries 

Pupil  Self-assessment  (Observation,  Interviews) 

Peer  Assessment  (Observation,  Discussion,  Check¬ 
lists) 

3.  Summative  assessment  may  be  done  at  the  end  of  a  unit  or  theme  to  determine 
student  achievement  and  program  effectiveness. 


PURPOSES 

ASSESSMENT  TECHNIQUES 

•  Indication  of  a 

learner’s  achievement 
and  a  program’s 
effectiveness 

Teacher-designed  tests  conforming  to 
program  content  and  approach  to  learning 

Holistic  scoring  of  pupil’s  reading 
performance 

Criterion-referenced  tests  based 
on  an  OAIP  item  (e.g.,  Science) 
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Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Assessment 


Qualitative  assessment  is  not  an  alternative  to  traditional  methods;  it  is  a  broader  con¬ 
ception  of  assessment.  It  involves  using  a  greater  variety  of  assessment  tools:  teacher 
observation  and  documentation,  student  portfolios,  interviews,  tape  recordings,  peer  evalu¬ 
ation,  and  self-evaluation.  It  is  collected  over  a  span  of  time  in  the  natural  setting  of  the 
classroom  where  language  learning  takes  place.  Data  emerges  from  evaluation  procedures 
that  are  integrated  within  the  classroom  curriculum. 

Characteristics  of  Qualitative  Assessment 

Qualitative  assessment  techniques  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes: 

•  To  collect  and  record  data  that  reveals  consistent  patterns  in  the  way  a  child 
learns  in  order  to  describe  the  unifying  nature  of  an  individual  child’s  learning 
process. 

•  To  show  how  a  child  interacts  with  language  by  taking  into  account  the  external 
and  internal  forces  that  influence  a  child’s  learning. 

•  To  use  the  full  resources  of  natural  language  to  provide  a  fuller  description  of  a 
child’s  language  development. 

•  To  describe  what  a  child  does  rather  than  what  he  or  she  should  or  could  do. 

•  To  reveal  an  individual’s  experience  of  learning  —  styles,  attitudes,  strategies.  It 
deepens  the  evaluation  of  the  end  product  of  a  child’s  performance. 

Characteristics  of  Quantitative  Assessment 

Quantitative  assessment  techniques  have  the  following  characteristics: 

•  They  measure  and  score  particular  features  of  language  learning.  Test  items  are 
classified  and  organized  with  the  assumption  that  the  quantity  of  knowledge  has 
some  value. 

•  They  are  comparative  and  are  concerned  primarily  with  conveying  where  a 
child  stands  in  relation  to  a  group  (norm  referenced  tests)  or  a  desired  standard 
(criterion  referenced  tests). 

•  They  are  product-oriented  in  that  they  focus  on  the  end  product  of  the  learning 
process. 

•  They  are  administered  in  a  controlled  testing  situation  within  a  specific  time 
limit  under  specific  conditions. 
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Results  are  only  one  piece  of  information  about  an  individual  child.  They  must 
be  interpreted  in  connection  with  other  information  we  have  about  the  child  and 
the  group. 


•  Results  can  be  affected  by  particular  circumstances  such  as  a  broken  pencil,  a 
conflict  at  home,  or  illness,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  error. 

•  Results  often  reflect  the  learning  of  specific,  isolated  skills.  They  do  not  take  into 
account  the  structure,  context,  or  style  of  language  learning. 

•  Results  provide  scores,  but  no  information  about  the  learning  strategies  or  expe¬ 
riences  of  individual  children. 


Assessment  of  Students  Who  Are  Learning  English  as  a  Second 
Language 


Assessment  of  ESL  students  for  purposes  of  placement  and  program  should  always  take 
into  consideration  the  distorting  effect  of  the  language  barrier.  It  is  estimated  that  it  takes 
between  five  and  seven  years  of  instruction  to  become  proficient  in  the  language  of  abstract 
thought  in  the  second  language.  Special  provisions  need  to  be  made  for  the  diagnosis  of  the 
learning  needs  both  of  new  immigrants  and  of  children  born  in  Canada  or  resident  in  Canada 
for  a  short  period  of  time. 

Assessment  procedures  need  to: 


•  be  conducted  in  the  student’s  first  language  or  dialect 

•  have  a  bilingual  and  comparative  linguistic  aspect,  that  reveals  areas  of  compe¬ 
tence  in  both  languages 

•  include  an  interview  with  parents 

•  include  clear  guidelines  for  program  monitoring  and  follow-up  and  an  outline  of 
staff  responsibilities  during  each  stage 

•  include  an  orientation  session  for  parents  in  which  maintenance  of  the  first  lan¬ 
guage  or  dialect  at  home  is  encouraged 


Language  Assessment  of  Children  with  Special  Needs 


The  assessment  strategies  in  this  OAIP  have  been  designed  for  use  with  all  children,  including 
those  labelled  “special  needs  children”  —  children  with  learning  disabilities,  children  with 
behaviourial  difficulties,  children  with  communication  exceptionalities,  and  children  who  are 
gifted. 
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Research  indicates  that  children  learn  best  in  contextualized,  holistic  systems  of  language 
exploration,  as  they  make  new  meanings  and  integrate  them  into  what  they  already  know. 
It  is  only  by  using  language  in  authentic  settings  that  children  can  grasp  the  language 
knowledge  they  need  in  order  to  communicate  effectively. 

Educational  and  linguistic  theories  no  longer  hold  restricted  views  of  language  development. 
Instead,  the  challenge  for  teachers  becomes  one  of  finding  ways  and  means  of  matching  a 
child’s  language  competency  with  the  language  demands  of  the  curriculum  and  the  classroom 
to  ensure  language  growth.  The  principles  of  language  assessment  for  children  with  special 
needs  are  consistent  with  those  for  regularly  achieving  children. 
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Tools  for  Language  Arts  Assessment 


The  teacher  is  responsible  for  recording  and  monitoring  growth  in  language  competence  and 
for  determining  what  further  action  is  needed.  Continuous  assessment  of  a  child’s  progress 
must  be  supported  by  easily  managed  systems  of  record  keeping,  and  must  be  seen  as  a 
normal  part  of  the  teacher’s  work.  By  the  regular  and  consistent  recording  of  information 
from  various  sources,  the  teacher  can  assess  a  child’s  growth  points,  develop  curriculum,  and 
report  to  administrators  and  parents.  Children  can  play  an  active  role  in  managing  a  system 
that  records  a  full  range  of  information  about  their  language  development. 

Teachers  are  developing  a  variety  of  tools  for  observing,  collecting,  and  recording  information 
to  be  used  in  assessing  and  evaluating  students. 

Checklists  and  Observation  Guides 

The  lists  in  this  document  are  to  used  as  guidelines  only.  They  are  very  helpful  in  giving 
teachers  the  language  to  describe  what  they  observe,  and  are  most  effective  when  used  as 
a  reference.  After  teachers  become  familiar  with  the  items  on  the  prepared  lists,  they  will 
automatically  begin  to  jot  down  other  kinds  of  observations.  There  are  two  uses  for  checklists: 

•  as  a  record  that  something  has  been  accomplished 

•  as  a  record  of  the  types  of  language  activities  in  which  a  student  has  been  involved 

Informal  Inventories  and  Surveys 

Surveys  are  one  way  to  determine  how  students  feel  about  the  different  aspects  of  Language 
Arts,  and  can  reveal  attitudes  to,  and  generalizations  about,  different  aspects  and  areas  of 
language  activities. 

Anecdotal  Records 

Many  teachers  record  the  events  and  interactions  of  their  children  in  anecdotal  records  which 
serve  as  a  journal  of  classroom  experiences  relating  to  what  and  how  children  learn.  By 
developing  the  habit  of  observing  and  recording  information,  teachers  collect  vital  data  on 
what  particular  children  do  and  say.  By  recording  the  positive  things  that  children  do, 
teachers  can  implement  classroom  practice  that  promotes  further  learning.  Teachers  can  be 
on  the  look  out  for  “the  evaluative  moment”  —  the  spontaneous  insight  into  a  child’s  area 
of  growth  as  it  occurs. 

Teachers  can  carry  out  an  in-depth  anecdotal  observation  of  a  child  in  very  specific  areas  of 
learning  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  creating  an  emerging  pattern  of  records  captured  on 
notepads,  binders,  and  index  cards,  and  by  keeping  samples  of  a  child’s  of  work  in  a  per¬ 
manent  folder.  This  makes  it  possible  for  teachers  to  think  on  paper  about  the  observations 
and  the  implications. 
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Work  Folders  and  Profiles 


Anecdotal  notes  and  children’s  work  provide  important  assessment  information;  if  each  child 
has  a  folder  these  individual  bits  can  be  kept  together  and  accessible.  Date  each  item. 
Consider  collecting  writing  and  art  reports,  posters,  lists  of  books  read,  stages  of  work 
in  progress,  and  photocopies  of  journal  entries  that  reveal  the  children’s  understanding  of 
reading  and  writing. 

The  accumulation  of  observations,  through  the  ongoing  process  of  keeping  records,  leads  to 
the  development  of  a  student  profile.  Such  a  profile  will  be  based  on  information  from  school 
records,  parents,  other  adults,  and  the  teacher’s  own  records  of  personal  observations  and 
interpretations. 

Project  Work 

Project  work  can  provide  an  in-depth  look  at  both  process  and  product.  The  work  can  be 
assessed  as  it  proceeds  by  means  of  interviews  and  sharing  rough  drafts.  Teachers  can  note 
children’s  observations  about  planning,  revising,  and  editing  and  their  ability  to  present  their 
ideas. 

Audio  and  Video  Recording 

Tape  recordings  of  children’s  work  are  of  great  benefit  because: 

•  the  teacher  can  gain  insights  into  the  dynamics  of  a  discussion  group 

•  the  teacher  can  observe  the  levels  of  understanding  the  children  reveal 

•  the  teacher  can  become  aware  of  the  children’s  strengths  and  weaknesses  which  may 
be  unnoticed  in  whole  class  activity 

•  the  teacher  can  discover  the  effects  of  intervening  or  participating  in  the  children’s 
activity 

•  the  teacher  can  record  a  conference  for  future  analysis 

Such  tapes  provide  opportunities  for  assessment  in  a  relaxed  atmosphere,  can  include  inter¬ 
ested  others  as  listeners  and  observers,  and  can  be  shared  with  colleagues  at  staff  conferences. 

Conferences 

During  conferences  teachers  meet  with  individual  students  to  assess  infomally  their  language 
growth.  Teachers  may  decide  to  keep  reading  and  writing  conference  logs.  A  page  per  child 
will  give  you  an  ongoing  comprehensive  record  of  the  discussions.  Comments  may  be  short, 
but  should  provide  insightful  information  and  reminders  of  things  to  check  on  during  the 
next  conference. 
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Student  Self-Assessment 


Many  children  see  assessment  as  something  the  teacher  does,  often  restricted  to  written  work. 
However,  students  can  be  involved  in  the  assessment  process  through  interviews  with  peers 
and  with  teachers,  through  dialogue  journals  with  teachers,  through  reflective  discussion 
about  feelings  and  attitudes. 


Students  need  to  be  involved  in  making  meaningful  decisions  about  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  assessment  as  a  step  in  becoming  independent,  autonomous  learners.  The  ability  to 
evaluate  honestly  their  own  strengths  and  limitations  enables  students  to  take  stock  of  their 
development  and  to  establish  realistic  learning  objectives.  Students  need  a  lot  of  experience 
in  assessing  their  individual  and  group  performances  in  non-threatening  situations. 


In  order  to  evaluate  their  own  progress,  students  must  be  aware  of  the  assessment  process 
itself. 


Self-evaluation  is  the  aim  of  all  evaluation.  The  teacher  must  begin 
quite  early  to  prepare  the  children  to  understand  their  active  role  in 
the  learning  process  and  the  purpose  and  helpfulness  of  evaluation. 
In  this  way,  evaluation  can  become  an  effective  component  of  the 
child’s  education  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  kind  and  success  of  self-evaluation  will  depend  on  the  philos¬ 
ophy  and  expertise  of  the  teacher  and  the  school.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  if  evaluation  is  restricted  to  programmed  ma¬ 
terial  and  tests  with  grades  as  the  only  outcome,  many  possiblities 
for  learning  will  be  ignored.  If  students  are  conditioned  to  work  for 
grades  and  to  depend  only  on  external  criteria,  they  are  likely  to 
work  simply  to  complete  the  course  or  assignment  and  to  evaluate 
their  success  by  the  grade  awarded  rather  than  by  the  effects  of 
permanent  learning. 

Self-evaluation  should  be  used  more  as  students  gain  maturity  and 
practise.  The  teacher’s  role  will  be  to  arrange  situations  in  which 
students  can  practice  this  ability.  There  should  be  a  steady  pro¬ 
gression  from  criteria  developed  by  the  teacher  (external)  towards 
criteria  developed  by  the  student  (internal). 

From  Evaluation  of  Student  Achievement: 

A  Resource  Guide  for  Teachers 
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Formal  Measures 


•  Cloze  Procedure 

The  Cloze  procedure  is  a  systematic  deletion  of  words  in  a  paragraph,  requiring  the  reader 
to  insert  the  appropriate  word  and  make  the  passage  whole  again.  The  criteria  for  deletion 
vary  with  the  intention  of  the  assessor. 

•  Miscue  Analysis 

Miscue  analysis  is  a  valuable  tool  which  can  provide  the  teacher  with  an  in-depth  under¬ 
standing  of  what  strategies  the  children  are  using  when  they  read.  An  analysis  of  their 
miscues  can  answer  some  of  the  following  questions: 

Are  they  relying  too  heavily  upon  one  particular  strategy? 

When  one  strategy  doesn’t  work  do  they  give  up  or  try  another? 

Are  they  reading  for  meaning  or  are  they  reading  word  for  word? 

Do  they  understand  what  they’re  reading? 

•  Teacher-made  Tests 

Tests  designed  by  the  teacher  to  measure  achievement  may  have  limited  use  in  diagnosing  a 
child’s  progress  in  a  specific  context.  These  would  be  considered  testing  procedures  rather 
than  teaching  situations. 

•  Norm  Referenced  Tests 

These  are  formal  tests  designed  to  compare  a  student’s  performance  on  carefully  selected 
test  items  to  a  group  average  performance  on  the  same  items.  The  student’s  performance 
is  reported  in  terms  of  how  she/he  performed  compared  with  the  students  in  the  norming 
group. 

•  Criterion  Referenced  Tests 

Although  similar  to  norm  referenced  tests,  criterion  referenced  tests  are  notably  different 
in  how  they  rate  a  student’s  performance.  They  compare  a  student’s  performance  not  to  a 
standard  group’s  average  performance,  but  to  an  arbitrarily  determined  criterion.  A  student 
taking  a  criterion  referenced  test  demonstrates  his/her  knowledge  of  isolated  specific  skills. 
By  carefully  choosing  test  items  which  relate  to  what  the  student  is  studying,  the  evaluator 
can  identify  those  areas  of  strength  and  weakness  that  can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  future 
work.  The  danger,  as  always  in  testing,  is  that  test  items  may  trivialize  a  field  of  study  and 
encourage  reliance  on  apparent  mathematical  precision. 

•  Examinations 

Examinations  have  been  the  traditional  way  of  assessing  student  achievement  in  some  senior 
schools  and  most  secondary  schools,  and  are  not  applicable  in  the  junior  grades. 
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Connecting  Assessment  and  Program 


The  curriculum  inevitably  shrinks  to  the  boundaries  of  evaluation;  if  your  evalu¬ 
ation  is  narrow  and  mechanical,  that  is  what  your  curriculum  will  be. 

Walter  Loban 

Assessment  has  a  profound  impact  on  all  aspects  of  learning  and  teaching.  As  well  as  as¬ 
sessing  student  achievement  and  program  effectiveness,  it  also  directly  influences  a  student’s 
perception  of  learning  and  his  or  her  commitment  to  and  involvement  with  the  goals  of  the 
program.  Consequently,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  learning 
and  teaching,  assessment  must  meet  the  needs  of  the  children.  The  techniques  of  assessment 
are  appropriate  when  they  reflect  the  true  learning  situations  of  the  classroom  curriculum. 
To  determine  if  an  assessment  procedure  is  appropriate,  teachers  must  consider  whether  its 
goals  match  the  goals  of  the  program. 


Teachers  can  examine  their  assessment  strategies  in  order  to  connect  them  with  the  teaching 
programs.  Effective  assessment  should: 

1.  Include  frequent  opportunities  for  meaningful  and  practical  ways  of  recording  observa¬ 
tions: 

•  about  a  child’s  personal  accomplishments 


C 

•  about  a  child’s  special  qualities 

•  about  a  child’s  uniqe  or  apt  comments  and  ideas 

•  about  a  child’s  personal  discoveries 

2.  Include  practical  ways  to  track  and  record  a  child’s  progress  in  developmental  be¬ 
haviours 

3.  Recognize  the  difference  in  intent  between  formative  and  summative  evaluation: 


•  by  distinguishing  and  maintaining  a  balance  between  record-keeping  for  report 
card  purposes  and  observations  that  focus  on  the  individual  child’s  needs  and 
growth 

•  by  encouraging  teachers  to  convey  clearly  when  they  are  collaborating  in  learning 
and  when  they  are  evaluating  learning 

•  by  ensuring  that  evaluation  is  an  on-going,  daily  process  that  focusses  primarily 
on  formative  growth 
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4. 


Match  the  form  of  evaluation  to  the  task,  the  kind  of  learning,  and  the  stage  of  learning: 


•  by  making  extensive  use  of  self-  and  peer- evaluative  techniques 

•  by  using  a  variety  of  techniques  to  gather  data  including: 

observations  (anecdotal  and  checklist) 
reading  and  writing  conferences 
questionnaires 
participation  charts 
writing  folders 

•  by  focussing  on  the  language  the  child  produces  (rather  than  on  standardized 
tests  and  writing  fragments)  for  deciding  placement  and  promotion 

5.  Ensure  that  everyone  involved  in  evaluation  for  the  purpose  of  making  decisions  is 

informed  about  the  process  so  that: 

•  children  know  beforehand  how,  when,  and  for  what  purposes  they  are  being 
evaluated 

•  parents  are  informed  about  the  details  of  the  evaluation  system,  kept  up  to  date 
about  unusual  developments,  and  given  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  assessment 
at  regular  intervals 

•  teachers  working  with  the  same  children  agree  on  common  principles,  ensure 
that  the  evaluation  procedures  remain  consistent,  and  confer  regularly 

•  principals  are  kept  informed  about  unusual  developments  with  regard  to  indi¬ 
vidual  children  and  are  advised  of  significant  changes  in  the  methods  of  data 
collection 

6.  Emphasize  positive  feedback  to  all  concerned,  that  is: 

•  to  children  through  response  journals,  notes,  conferences,  conversations 

•  to  parents  through  telephone  calls,  notes,  newsletters,  conferences,  conversa¬ 
tions 

•  to  other  teachers  through  regular  conferences,  notes,  conversations 
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Language  Development  and  Computers 


Computers  are  powerful  tools  for  developing  writing  processes,  and  written  products  are 
changing  because  of  technological  changes.  Computers  can  extend  the  range  of  writing 
activities  at  all  stages  of  the  writing  process  and  throughout  the  various  curriculum  areas, 
including  paperless  publishing  with  text  on  screen.  Teachers  will  need  to  take  computers 
into  account  in  the  context  of  a  holistic  classroom. 


Ministry  Expectations 


All  students  in  Ontario  schools  shall  have  the  opportunity,  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  abilities,  to  become  knowledgeable  and  creative  in  their  use  of  comput¬ 
ers  as  personal  tools.  Educators  developing  curriculum  for  children  in  the  Pri¬ 
mary  and  Junior  Divisions  shall  therefore  include  computer  applications,  where 
appropriate,  in  the  areas  of  study  defined  in  The  Formative  Years.  Educators 
developing  courses  of  study  for  all  subjects  offered  in  the  Intermediate  and  Se¬ 
nior  Divisions  shall  also  incorporate  computer  applications,  where  appropriate. 
Computer-based  learning  materials  intended  to  serve  as  one  of  several  resources 
for  furthering  the  integration  process  are  being  developed  for  all  divisions.  More 
information  on  these  materials  can  be  found  in  the  advisory  bulletin  attached  to 
this  memorandum. 

Ontario’s  curriculum  policy  reflects  the  need  for  flexibility  and  autonomy  in  learn¬ 
ing.  Computers  can  be  used  to  support  this  policy;  teachers  are  expected  to  keep 
its  implications  in  mind  when  choosing  and  designing  computer  activities  for 
their  students.  Students  should  be  given  opportunities  to  use  computers  in  a 
variety  of  activities,  such  as  drawing,  writing,  composing,  exploring,  calculating, 
analyzing,  role-playing,  and  accessing  information  resources.  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  use  of  word  processors,  simulation  programs,  graphics  editors, 
sound  editors,  spreadsheets,  database  managers,  and  telecommunications  media. 
Students  should  explore  the  ways  in  which  network  configurations  can  provide  a 
medium  of  communication  and  collaboration  with  peers  and  teachers  both  within 
and  outside  the  school.  Students  should  come  to  see  the  computer  as  a  self-help 
tool  of  everyday  life. 

Exerpted  from  Ministry  of  Education  Policy /Program  Memorandum  No.  91. 

The  use  of  computers  and  word-processors  is  transforming  the  way  in  which  some  children 
approach  various  writing  tasks.  Children  are  now  able  to  compose  on  screen,  revising  text, 
inserting  and  deleting  items,  rearranging  the  order  of  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs, 
correcting  errors,  checking  spelling,  and  altering  the  format.  The  children  can  build  and 
rework  the  text  in  progress,  and  then  see  new  copy  on-screen  with  the  editing  changes. 
Groups  of  children  can  edit  the  text  co-operatively,  making  tentative  revisions  and  detailed 
explorations,  free  from  the  concerns  of  recopying  by  hand. 
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Children  will  continue  to  write  while: 


•  preparing  for  computer  activities 

•  rewording  and  thinking  about  problems 

•  developing  program  plots  or  themes 

Children  can  move  from  the  familiar  way  of  writing  words  on  paper  to  writing  the  text 
and  drawing  graphics  with  computers.  They  can  explore  their  own  structures  using  words, 
graphics,  sounds,  colour,  and  movement. 

While  the  possibilities  are  many,  teachers  must  keep  in  mind  the  writing  process  and  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  children.  The  computer  is,  after  all,  a  tool  to  be  used  in  context 
for  meaningful  purposes. 

Publishing 

Young  writers  can  now  use  the  computer  screen  for  creating  particular  effects  in  their  writing. 

•  Colour  filters  in  some  programs  enable  the  child  to  hide  text.  This 
text  can  be  revealed  later  in  a  mystery  story.  The  filter  capability 
can  also  be  used  to  produce  a  piece  of  writing  for  different  interest  or 
ability  levels. 

•  Cartoons  provide  a  link  between  the  spoken  and  formal  written  modes 
of  language.  They  can  be  produced  using  suitable  software  and  then 
printed  on  paper  or  shown  on  the  screen  with  the  computer  page¬ 
turning  function.  This  page-turning  facility  can  be  used  to  animate 
text  and  simple  graphics  in  much  the  same  way  as  flip  books  do. 

•  Children  can  add  animation  to  graphics  and  coloured  text  to  their 
writing.  They  can  produce  a  bright  yellow  sun  flashing  on  the  screen 
above  a  rural  scene  and  the  words,  “It  was  a  lovely  sunny  day  ...”;  they 
can  tell  a  sad  tale  in  blue  text  which  slowly  dissolves  into  a  tear;  or 
write  a  romance  and  have  the  words  “throbbing  heart”  in  red  flashing 
text.  They  are  no  longer  restricted  to  static,  paper-based  output.  The 
published  work  on  the  screen  matches  what  may  be  seen  out  of  school 
in  our  increasingly  screen-based  environment. 

•  The  addition  of  appropriate  music  via  a  tape  recorder  can  help  writing 
come  alive  —  as  a  supernova  explodes  on  the  screen,  popcorn  pops,  or 
a  little  stick  figure  gestures  to  the  music  of  “Rocky”.  Other  programs 
allow  the  music  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  performance  by  including 
music-making  facilities. 
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•  Videotext  emulators  allow  children  to  be  the  information  providers  on 
their  local  system,  mirroring  the  real-world  use  of  such  information 
systems.  With  these  emulators  they  can  set  up  their  own  bulletin 
board  with  double-height,  videotext-style  print  and  block  graphics, 
with  both  colour  and  flashing  capabilities.  Placed  in  the  library  where 
other  children,  teachers,  and  parents  frequently  visit,  the  videotext 
system  can  display  information  about  school  and  class  events,  new 
books  and  other  school  resources,  cafeteria  offerings  and  coming  events 
outside  the  school,  stories,  poems,  and  graphics  created  by  children. 

•  Using  a  telephone  line  and  the  electronic  file  transfer  facilities  of  some 
programs,  children  can  publish  their  writing  to  someone’s  screen  or 
printer  across  the  classroom,  the  city,  the  province,  or  in  another 
country. 

•  Using  a  telephone  line  and  electronic  mail  systems,  children  can  pub¬ 
lish  to  “letterboxes”  or  to  bulletin  boards. 

Exerpted  and  adapted  from  Teaching  Notes 


L 
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Reporting  Student  Progress 


Teachers  need  to  present  a  thoughtful  account  of  the  children’s  language  strengths  to  parents 
and  to  administrators.  In  this  document,  such  a  report  is  termed  “evaluation”,  as  contrasted 
with  regular  assessment  for  purposes  of  determing  instructional  programs.  Traditionally, 
report  cards  consist  of  evaluative  information. 

Using  the  techniques  suggested  in  this  OAIP,  teachers  can  collect  significant  information  on 
which  to  build  their  reports.  Anecdotal  reports,  especially  in  matters  of  language  growth, 
offer  parents  insightful  information  about  their  child  in  a  useful  and  accessible  format.  As 
well,  the  child  can  play  a  part  in  creating  the  evaluation,  so  that  the  school  report  becomes 
a  personal  communication  system  for  the  parents,  the  teacher,  and  the  child. 

In  a  parent-teacher  conference,  teachers  can  use  their  observations  and  folders  of  relevant 
student  work  to  communicate  a  child’s  literacy  and  oracy  development.  Parents  can  take  part 
in  an  on-going  dialogue  and  contribute  to  the  whole  picture  of  a  child’s  language  development. 


The  Language  Development  Record 

All  reports  are  based  upon  knowledge  of  child  development.  Because  of  this  base,  the  reports 
should  focus  on  the  progress  and  development  of  individual  students.  In  the  Junior  Division, 
the  deliberate  omission  of  such  terms  as  “below  average”  or  “at  grade  level”  ensures  that 
students  are  not  labelled  and  that  the  focus  is  placed  upon  the  individual’s  progress  in 
relation  to  his  or  her  own  development  and  ability. 

The  reports  should  be  based  upon  the  whole  language  concept.  That  is,  the  four  major 
aspects  of  language  —  speaking,  listening,  reading,  and  writing  —  are  seen  as  interdependent 
and  interactive.  The  record  folder  has  been  arbitrarily  broken  down  into  sections  —  talk, 
reading,  writing,  drama,  and  media  literacy.  These  divisions  are  intended  to  make  it  easier 
for  parents  to  read  and  understand  the  reports. 

The  Language  Development  Record  is  a  summative  evaluation.  As  such,  it  must  be 
based  squarely  upon  a  program  which  places  proper  emphasis  upon  diagnostic  and  formative 
evaluation  and  observation.  It  must  not  be  a  mere  summary  of  a  teacher’s  records,  but  an 
interpretation  of  those  records.  The  evaluation  of  these  activities  should  be  based  upon 
collections  of  work  gathered  over  a  period  of  time,  checklists  used  over  a  period  of  time,  brief 
anecdotal  comments  recorded  over  a  period  of  time,  and,  where  applicable,  tests  or  projects. 

This  OAIP  includes  a  Language  Development  Record  which  can  be  used  to  develop 
a  recording  and  reporting  format  for  Language  Arts  assessment.  It  is  adapted  from  the 
Language  Development  Record ,  produced  under  the  direction  of  Myra  Barrs,  for  the  Primary 
Centre  for  Language  Development,  Inner  London  Education  Authority. 
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The  Language  Development  Record  is  designed  with  certain  principles  in  mind: 

•  The  importance  of  a  clear  framework  for  evaluating  progress  in  language 

The  record  offers  a  coherent  view  of  what  constitutes  progress  and  development  in 
language.  It  encourages  teachers  to  identify  children’s  strengths  and  note  growth 
points,  to  regard  errors  as  information,  and  to  analyze  patterns  of  error  in  a 
constructive  way.  It  will  be  particularly  helpful  to  teachers  who  are  interested  in 
informal  methods  of  assessment,  based  on  observation  and  on  teacher  judgement. 

•  The  involvement  of  parents 

A  discussion  with  the  child’s  parents  is  the  first  section  of  the  record  form.  Par¬ 
ents  and  teachers  meet  early  in  the  school  year  to  share  information  and  discuss 
a  child’s  language  and  literacy  development  at  home  and  at  school.  There  is  also 
a  space  on  the  completed  record  for  parents  to  comment.  The  parents  should 
sign  the  form  in  this  section  to  indicate  that  they  have  read  it. 

•  The  involvement  of  children 

There  are  two  sections  on  the  record  for  language  and  literacy  conferences  with 
the  child  (in  the  fall  and  spring  terms).  These  conferences  are  intended  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  children  to  be  actively  involved  in  the  evaluation  of  their  own 
progress  and  the  planning  of  their  work. 

•  The  involvement  of  all  teachers  who  teach  the  child 

The  record  is  designed  to  allow  all  teachers  who  teach  the  child  to  be  involved 
in  compiling  a  full  picture  of  the  child’s  progress,  and  to  ensure  that  the  special 
insights  of  ESL  and  Heritage  Language  teachers,  support  teachers,  and  principals 
are  incorporated. 

•  The  involvement  of  children  with  special  educational  needs 

It  is  hoped  that  the  approach  to  language  development  in  the  record  will  be  as 
relevant  to  teachers  in  special  schools  as  to  those  in  mainstream  schools,  and  that 
the  observation-based  methods  of  assessment  in  the  record  will  help  teachers  of 
children  with  special  educational  needs. 

•  The  importance  of  recording  children’s  progress  in  the  other  community 
languages  they  know  as  well  as  in  English 

The  record  offers  positive  support  for  the  gathering  of  information  about  language 
and  literacy  developments  in  languages  other  than  English,  with  the  help  of 
bilingual  colleagues  or  through  sensitive  observation  and  questioning.  This  is  an 
area  of  rapid  development,  and  many  schools  will  be  looking  for  ways  of  logging 
bilingual  children’s  progress  in  more  than  one  language. 
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•  The  importance  of  recording  developments  across  the  curriculum  in  all  major 
language  modes 

Regular  record-keeping  is  recognized  as  being  an  important  part  of  teaching,  but 
most  official  records  ask  only  for  brief  summative  end-of-year  statements.  The 
Language  Development  Record  is  accompanied  by  an  optional  observation 
and  sample  sheet,  which  allows  teachers  to  make  regular,  detailed  observations  of 
language  and  literacy  development.  These  observations  provide  information  that 
teachers  can  draw  on  in  completing  the  record.  Developments  in  language  and 
literacy  do  not  take  place  in  isolation  from  one  another.  This  record  provides  a 
basis  for  making  connections  between  different  aspects  of  development  in  all  the 
major  language  modes  —  talking  and  listening,  reading  and  writing  —  and  for 
observing  children  using  language  for  learning  across  the  whole  curriculum. 
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Language  Development  Record 


Section  1.  Introductory  Assessment 


Name 

School 


School  Year 
_  Grade 


Languages  spoken 


Languages  understood 
Important  details  _ 


Record  of  discussion  with  parents 


c 


Record  of  first  language  and  literacy  conference  with  child 
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Section  2.  Areas  of  Focus  for  Language  Assessment 

Reading 

•  progress  and  development  as  a  reader 

•  range  and  quantity  of  reading  throughout  the  curriculum 

•  pleasure  and  involvement  in  reading,  alone  and  with  others 

•  strategies  used  in  reading 

•  ability  to  reflect  on  what  is  read 


Writing 

•  progress  and  development  as  a  writer 

•  confidence  and  independence  as  a  writer,  alone  and  collaboratively 

•  range  and  quality  of  writing  in  curriculum  areas 

•  pleasure  and  involvement  in  writing,  narrative  and  non-narrative 

•  understanding  of  the  conventions  of  writing 
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Talking 

•  use  of  talk  in  different  social  and  curriculum  contexts 

•  evidence  of  talk  for  learning  and  thinking 

•  range  and  variety  of  talk  for  particular  purposes 

•  experience  and  confidence  in  talking  and  listening  in  different  settings 


Drama 

•  explores  ideas  and  feelings  in  role 

•  responds  to  others  to  build  drama 

•  communicates  ideas  to  different  audiences 

•  reflects  on  the  work  in  and  out  of  role 

L 


Media  Literacy 

•  perceives  and  is  aware  of  various  media 

•  interprets  the  content  and  the  context  of  media 

•  responds  to  media  through  language  arts 

•  creates  and  constructs  media  to  make  meaning 
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Section  3.  Summary 

Comments  by  child’s  parents 


Record  of  second  language  and  literacy  conference  with  child 


Information  for  new  teacher 
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READING  ASSESSMENT 


What  Reading  Does 


Reading  is  a  meaning-making  process,  an  interaction  among  the  reader,  the  text,  and  the 
context. 

Reading,  understanding,  and  thinking  with  language  and  the  printed  word  occur  within  a 
social  context.  The  extent  of  their  development  is  initially  affected  by  home  and  family 
circumstances;  parents  or  caregivers  are  a  child’s  first  teachers.  When  books  are  shared  with 
children,  sensitivity  to  the  sounds  and  rhythm  of  words  and  their  meanings  as  well  as  a  love 
of  books  are  encouraged. 

Our  everyday  surroundings  are  full  of  print  that  develops  our  understanding  of  reading:  stop 
signs,  billboards,  labels,  and  the  titles  of  TV  programs.  From  this  constant  exposure  to 
print,  we  learn  that  reading  is  a  functional,  daily  part  of  our  literate  society.  Reading  is  not 
an  end  in  itself  but  a  way  of  learning  about  the  world. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  information  is  not  the  only  reason  for  reading;  reading  for 
pleasure  is  just  as  important.  Children  who  experience  pleasure  in  reading  literature  are  well 
on  their  way  to  becoming  lifetime  readers.  But  good  literature  does  more  than  entertain;  it 
also: 

•  develops  compassion  as  we  learn  to  identify  with  the  characters 

•  stretches  our  imagination  as  we  entertain  the  possibilities  of  different  worlds 

•  educates  us  as  we  come  to  discover  the  universality  of  humankind. 

It  is  in  meeting  these  needs  that  literature  finds  its  important  place  in  the  lives  of  children. 

Current  research  indicates  that  there  may  be  a  qualitative  difference  between  the  strategies 
used  by  proficient  and  inefficient  readers.  For  example,  inefficient  readers  tend  to  be  more 
concerned  with  accurate  word  calling,  whereas  proficient  readers  concentrate  on  reading  for 
meaning.  The  assessment  and  evaluation  tools  provided  in  this  booklet  are  designed  to  reveal 
the  extent  to  which  a  reader  uses  proficient  reading  strategies.  We  need  to  understand  what 
proficient  readers  do;  we  need  to  build  on  the  natural  learning  processes  which  children  use 
when  making  sense  of  print. 

Reading  strategies  are  built  around  three  cueing  systems:  semantic,  syntactic,  and  grapho- 
phonic. 


Y 
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Cueing  Systems  in  the  Reading  Process 


When  we  have  some  prior  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  subject  of  a  text  we  can  understand 
it  more  readily  than  a  reader  who  does  not.  This  prior  knowledge  is  called  the  semantic 
cueing  system.  Our  intuitive  knowledge  of  how  sentences  are  put  together  —  the  word  order 
—  is  called  the  syntactic  cueing  system.  Our  familiarity  with  letter/sound  relationships 
is  called  the  graphophonic  cueing  system. 

We  use  the  three  cueing  systems  in  different  ways  depending  on  the  context  —  the  pragmatic 
system  —  within  which  the  reading  takes  place.  In  some  contexts  we  will  pronounce  words 
differently,  even  use  a  different  dialect  or  language.  You  may  use  language  differently  than 
your  students.  The  knowledge  you  have  about  how  and  when  to  adapt  and  change  your 
language  to  fit  a  certain  social  context  may  be  unconscious,  but  you  respond  to  pragmatic 
rules  every  time  you  talk  or  read. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  each  of  these  language  cueing  systems  in  some  detail. 

Semantic  cues  (prior  knowledge)  include  those  cues  that  come  from  a  reader’s  experiential 
and  conceptual  background.  For  example,  if  a  person  incorrectly  reads  a  sentence  as,  “The 
plants  flew  over  the  airfield,”  that  person  should  realize  that  what  has  been  read  does 
not  make  sense.  If  readers  do  not  have  the  appropriate  experiential  and/or  conceptual 
backgrounds  to  bring  to  the  text,  then  they  will  be  unable  to  comprehend  it.  Meaning  does 
not  exist  on  the  printed  page,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Syntactic  cues  (knowledge  of  English  sentence  structure)  involve  readers  in  transferring 
their  knowledge  of  oral  language  to  printed  materials.  The  typical  English  sentence  (spoken 
or  written)  has  a  fairly  predictable  word  order:  noun  before  verb.  English-language  speakers 
know  this  intuitively  and  can  apply  this  cue  to  their  reading  of  printed  text.  This  noun/verb 
pattern  is  so  predictable  that  sentences  reversing  the  order  are  often  misread.  If  readers  do 
not  have  experience  with  the  language  patterns  used  by  an  author,  they  will  have  difficulty 
understanding  the  text. 

Graphophonic  cues  (relationships  between  letters/sounds)  occur  within  words  and  may 
include  letter/sound  relationships,  word  patterns,  and  words  recognized  at  sight.  The  less 
is  context  available  to  readers,  the  more  readers  have  to  rely  on  the  visual  information  on 
the  page;  this  occurs  with  words  in  isolation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  meaningful  the 

context,  the  less  visual  information  readers  need,  e.g.,  “I  like  m _  on  my  hotdog.” 

Because  of  the  context,  this  single  letter  provides  enough  visual  information  to  allow  readers 
to  make  sense  of  the  sentence. 

Readers  in  the  process  of  making  sense  of  a  text  sample  an  array  of  visual  cues  (letters,  parts 
of  letters,  word  patterns,  etc.).  Proficient  readers,  or  even  beginning  readers  if  the  contextual 
cues  are  strong  enough,  sample  only  a  fraction  of  the  visual  array  that  is  available  in  the  text. 
This  fraction  might  include  initial  consonants  or  word  endings  or  some  combination  of  the 
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distinctive  features  of  the  words.  Very  rarely  does  proficient  reading  involve  a  letter-by-letter, 
or  even  a  word-by-word,  sampling  of  the  print. 

Pragmatic  cues.  Written  texts  are  organized  in  particular  ways.  Menus  and  theatre 
bills  are  organized  differently,  using  different  kinds  of  writing  or  print  styles,  page  design, 
paper,  and  language.  Narrative  and  exposition  have  different  text  characteristics  reflected 
in  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  style.  One  can  recognize  the  difference  between  a  book  of  poems 
and  a  telephone  directory  as  soon  as  one  opens  them. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  constraints  that  the  pragmatic  system  places  on  written 
texts.  Students  respond  differently  when  they  read  worksheets,  storybooks,  classroom  tests, 
and  standardized  tests.  For  example,  if  a  student’s  performance  on  a  test  is  going  to  be  used 
for  grading  purposes,  this  fact  becomes  part  of  the  pragmatics  of  the  reading  situation  and 
will  influence  the  student’s  performance  in  complex  ways.  Each  type  of  written  material  has 
its  own  system  of  organization  and  system  of  pragmatics,  although  each  type  shares  common 
semantic,  syntactic,  and  graphophonic  features  with  the  others.  One  task  is  to  help  readers 
handle  each  kind  of  material  by  helping  them  understand  how  the  various  cueing  systems  are 
organized  within  certain  contexts.  Helping  your  students  handle  a  simple  folktale  narrative 
does  not  necessarily  help  them  handle  scientific  texts  or  poetry. 

While  these  four  language  cueing  systems  can  be  separated  for  purposes  of  discussion,  re¬ 
search,  and  assessment,  they  cannot  stand  alone  or  be  isolated  from  each  other  during  the 
reading  process.  They  must  all  be  available  for  comprehension  to  occur.  A  holistic  view  of 
the  reading  process  means  that  all  four  systems  must  be  intact  and  interacting  whenever 
reading  occurs. 
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Kinds  of  Reading 


Reading  a  variety  of  materials  for  a  variety  of  purposes  requires  different  kinds  of  strategies. 
The  way  we  read  recipes,  phone  books,  or  textbooks  differs  from  the  way  we  read  detective 
stories,  plays,  or  poems. 

Louise  Rosenblatt  describes  these  two  purposes  for  reading  as  efferent  and  aesthetic.  In 
efferent  reading  the  reader  is  primarily  interested  in  what  will  remain  after  the  reading  — 
the  information  to  be  acquired,  the  actions  to  be  carried  out.  This  kind  of  reading  usually 
occurs  with  expository  materials.  It  is  only  with  repeated  and  meaningful  exposure  to  such 
materials  that  we  gain  familiarity  with  their  characteristics  and  begin  to  develop  strategies  for 
understanding  them,  such  as  using  the  table  of  contents  and  index,  previewing  the  material, 
skimming  for  main  ideas,  questioning  the  book’s  purpose,  distinguishing  between  fact  and 
opinion. 

In  aesthetic  reading  the  reader’s  primary  concern  is  with  what  happens  during  the  actual 
reading  of  the  text.  This  kind  of  reading  usually  occurs  with  literary  texts.  We  respond 
personally,  identify  with  certain  characters,  enjoy  their  adventures,  savour  the  times  and 
places  in  which  they  lived.  It  is  through  experience  with  stories  that  we  develop  a  “sense 
of  story”,  and  an  understanding  of  how  narratives  are  structured.  Through  experience  with 
various  literary  forms,  we  learn  the  characteristics  and  limitations  and  suitability  of  those 
forms  and  the  purposes  they  serve. 

Personal  response,  usually  associated  with  aesthetic  reading  but  not  exclusive  to  it,  is  an 
account  of  the  transaction  that  occurs  between  the  reader  and  the  text  as  meaning  evolves. 
Personal  response  is  an  essential  first  step  in  reading  and  can  be  separated  from  the  more 
objective  critical  response.  Personal  response  reflects  what  the  story  says  to  the  reader 
and  the  reader  says  to  the  story.  Because  of  readers’  diverse  backgrounds  and  attitudes, 
variations  in  reactions  to  a  text  are  inevitable  and  legitimate. 

The  move  from  personal  to  critical  response  involves  a  shift  in  focus.  In  the  beginning  we 
are  less  concerned  with  the  writer’s  intent  than  with  the  actual  effect  of  the  work  on  us 
as  readers.  The  question  that  dominates  this  first  encounter  with  the  text  is,  “What  does 
this  story  (or  poem,  or  play)  do  to  me  —  what  does  it  make  me  feel  or  think?”  Identifying 
the  effect  of  the  work  leads  naturally  to  the  question,  “What  is  the  source  of  that  effect?” 
The  source  lies  partially  in  the  text  and  partially  in  the  reader’s  experience.  Distinguishing 
between  the  two  sources  is  an  act  of  interpretation  drawing  inferences  about  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  a  work  or  about  its  intended  effect. 

Good  reading  is  a  matter  of  responding  to  the  text  and  of  thinking  carefully  about  both  the 
response  and  the  words  on  the  page  in  order  to  understand  both  oneself  and  the  work  better. 
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The  Reading  Process 


Reading  is  a  meaning-making  process  involving  an  interaction  among  the  context  of  the 
reading  situation,  the  reader,  and  the  text.  Every  act  of  reading,  therefore,  requires  the 
orchestration  of  the  following: 

•  elements  associated  with  the  context  of  the  reading  situation,  e.g., 
whether  the  reading  is  required  or  voluntary,  whether  it  takes  place  in  or  out 
of  school,  whether  it  is  done  for  pleasure  or  information; 

•  elements  associated  with  the  reader,  e.g.,  the  reader’s  prior  knowledge  and 
language,  concepts,  attitudes  and  experiences,  and  emotional  and  psychological 
state;  and 

•  elements  associated  with  the  text,  e.g.,  whether  the  text  is  narrative  or 
expository,  a  storybook  or  standardized  test,  a  menu  or  theatre  bill — all  of  which 
use  different  print  styles,  page  design,  paper,  and  language  and  represent  the 
author’s  past  experiences  and  language. 

As  readers,  we  interact  with  a  written  text  by  using  a  variety  of  strategies  as  we  build  or  create 
our  meaning  of  the  text.  We  think  about  the  topic  before  reading.  We  make  predictions 
about  the  probable  meaning  of  the  text.  We  monitor  our  reading  to  ensure  understanding. 
If  our  strategies  are  producing  sensible  meanings,  we  continue  the  process.  We  self-correct 
if  our  strategies  have  not  produced  a  sensible  meaning.  It  has  been  found  that  readers  of  all 
ages  use  the  same  overall  reading  strategies. 

We  may  look  at  reading  as  basically  a  three-stage  process:  pre-reading,  reading,  and  post¬ 
reading. 

Pre-reading 

Before  beginning  to  read,  we  are  already  thinking  about  the  text,  drawing  on  our  prior  knowl¬ 
edge  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  reading.  At  this  stage  readers  ask  questions  of  themselves, 
often  intuitively: 

•  Is  the  material  I  am  going  to  read  a  piece  of  fiction,  an  article,  a  schedule,  or  ...  ? 

•  Since  this  is  fiction,  is  it  an  adventure  story,  historical  fiction,  science  fiction, 
or  . . .? 

•  What  do  I  already  know  about  this  subject? 
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Depending  on  our  answers  to  these  questions,  we  predict  what  the  selection  will  be  about.  We 
may  enhance  our  predictions  by  employing  certain  pre-reading  strategies  such  as  previewing 
the  selection  to  note  headings,  summaries,  illustrations,  organization,  length,  and  so  on. 

Reading 

During  this  stage  we  sample  the  text,  predicting,  confirming  or  rejecting  possible  meanings. 
Active  readers  ask  questions,  look  for  answers,  and  form  new  questions  such  as: 

•  Is  the  next  event  in  the  story  going  to  be  happy,  sad,  perplexing,  or  ...  ? 

•  I  wonder  if  “extenuating  circumstances”  means  “long  and  drawn  out”  as  in  “ex¬ 

tended”. 

•  Will  the  next  word  I  read  be  a  noun,  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  . . .  ? 

•  Is  the  letter  following  the  “q”  going  to  be  an  “s”,  “p”,  “r”,  or  . . .  ? 

We  also  apply  certain  strategies.  We: 

•  stop  and  rethink  the  problem; 

•  regress,  reread,  and  pick  up  additional  cues  until  the  material  makes  sense; 

•  keep  reading  ahead  in  order  to  build  up  additional  context  so  as  to  generate 

enough  understanding  to  decide  what  went  wrong; 

•  stop  reading  because  the  material  is  too  difficult. 

As  we  are  reading  we  are  also  responding  to  the  selection.  Each  reader  is  building  up  a 
coherent  interpretation  of  the  text  for  himself  or  herself,  and  each  reader  will  do  it  differently 
because  of  individual  disposition  and  experience  both  of  the  world  and  of  literature. 

Post-reading 

After  we  have  read  a  selection,  we  usually  reflect  upon  what  we  have  read,  respond  to  the 
selection,  or  try  to  clarify  meaning.  We  relate  what  we  have  read  to  our  own  experience 
and  reflect  upon  what  the  selection,  in  whole  or  in  part,  means  to  us.  We  may  write  or 
talk  about  the  meanings  with  others  who  have  read  the  same  text.  Through  this  talk  our 
response  may  move  from  personal  to  critical.  Our  response  may  also  take  other  forms  such 
as  further  reading  or  research,  debate,  writing,  drawing. 
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Context  or  Situation  and  the  Reading  Process 


“Context”  in  the  reading  process  refers  to  the  setting  or  situations  in  which  the  reading  event 
occurs:  it  includes  the  linguistic  text,  the  individuals  involved,  the  location,  the  purpose  (for 
instance,  that  a  recall  test  will  be  given  on  the  material)  —  all  the  factors  that  impinge 
immediately  on  the  reading  event.  The  reader-text  interaction  also  has  its  own  context: 
reading  to  make  notes,  to  write,  to  enjoy,  or  to  find  a  specific  piece  of  information.  Different 
purposes  demand  different  reading  strategies.  Also  one  reads  differently  if  someone  else  sets 
the  time,  place,  purpose,  and  expectation. 


Context,  although  it  is  a  partner  with  the  text  and  the  reader  in  the  reading  event,  has  not 
been  given  the  attention  it  warrants  in  discussions  about  the  teaching  and  testing  of  reading. 
Most  reading  tests  are  taken  in  a  classroom,  a  context  that  includes  the  dynamics  of  noise, 
interruptions,  absences,  dialects,  bilingualism.  Instructional  contexts  have  implications  for 
the  learning  that  takes  place  in  them. 


When  reading  for  meaning,  a  reader  takes  cues  from  all  the  cueing  systems.  A  “mistake” 
indicates  the  reader  has  not  integrated  the  cues  into  a  sensible  and  appropriate  meaning  of 
the  text.  In  oral  reading  these  “mistakes”  or  “deviations”  can  be  easily  observed  and  used 
to  assess  and  evaluate  how  proficiently  the  reader  is  using  the  reading  strategies.  These 
deviations,  called  miscues,  are  neither  random  nor  necessarily  “bad”.  In  fact,  it  is  possible 
to  analyze  a  reader’s  miscues  qualitatively  to  determine  just  how  proficiently  the  reader 
is  interacting  with  the  text  to  make  sense  of  it.  Some  miscues  do  not  alter  the  desired 
comprehension  of  a  text  significantly;  others  are  more  serious  since  they  do  not  produce  a 
sensible  or  required  “reading”  of  the  text. 


By  using  some  of  the  instruments  which  are  described  in  this  book,  we  can  look  closely  at 
a  reader’s  miscues  in  ways  that  provide  valuable  insights  into  how  the  reader  is  using  the 
language  cueing  systems  in  order  to  select  the  reading  strategies  necessary  to  make  sense  of 
the  text. 
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Becoming  a  Better  Reader 


As  teachers  we  must  understand  the  process  of  reading  and  create  the  conditions  necessary 
to  help  students  become  better  readers. 

Reading  must  be  meaning-centred.  Understanding  of  what  is  read  can  only  be  developed 
when  the  information  to  be  conveyed  is  already  partially  known  to  the  reader.  In  other  words, 
the  reader  must  possess  the  language,  information,  and  experience  that  can  be  applied  to 
the  matter  read  and  utilized  to  make  sense  of  it.  You  must  exercise  great  care  to  provide 
reading  materials  that  lie  just  at  the  edge  of  students’  expanding  knowledge,  experience,  and 
language  ability.  You  must  also  help  students  to  recognize  and  use  any  prior  knowledge  that 
is  pertinent  to  the  reading  task  at  hand. 

Reading  must  be  interactive.  Students  should  learn  to  see  reading  not  as  a  narrow 
search  for  correct  answers  to  assigned  questions,  but  as  an  inherently  satisfying  activity  in 
which  they  constantly  formulate  hypotheses,  sample  the  text,  and  confirm  or  correct  their 
understanding.  Students  must  be  encouraged  not  so  much  to  read  the  word  as  to  read 
through  it,  and  thus  make  the  act  of  reading  the  creation  of  personal  meaning. 

Reading  must  be  practised.  The  maxim  that  we  learn  to  read  by  reading  should  be 
acknowledged.  It  is  imperative  that  students  be  given  extensive  opportunities  to  read  for 
many  purposes  in  a  wide  variety  of  materials  throughout  the  day:  newspapers,  magazines, 
directions  for  models,  recipes,  instructions,  sports  manuals,  and  cartoons. 

Reading  must  be  purposeful.  Reading  is  never  an  end  in  itself.  At  times,  specific 
instruction  in  reading  strategies  may  be  appropriate,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
students  understand  the  purposes  of  reading:  pleasure,  discovery,  acquisition  of  vicarious 
experience,  of  knowledge,  of  information.  It  is  therefore  important  to  keep  reading  as  much 
a  part  of  the  total  curriculum  as  possible  and  not  an  isolated  twenty-  to  sixty-minute  daily 
lesson. 

Reading  must  be  modelled.  Children  benefit  in  many  ways  by  being  read  to  on  a  daily 
basis.  Understanding  is  often  aided  when  the  material  is  read  well  orally.  Students  also  gain 
valuable  insights  into  how  written  language  works.  Their  vocabulary  is  enhanced.  Reading 
aloud  can  act  as  a  powerful  motivating  force  for  further  reading. 

Reading  must  be  supported.  Students  must  feel  safe  enough  in  the  reading  situation  to 
hazard  a  guess,  to  make  mistakes,  to  correct  themselves  without  fear  of  failure  or  ridicule. 
Errors  are  indicators  of  a  student’s  attempts  to  interpret  print  and  should  be  used  in  a 
constructive  way.  Readers  who  have  been  made  anxious  and  insecure  in  their  reading  are 
greatly  hindered  in  their  progress. 
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Implementing  a  Systematic 
Assessment  and  Reporting  Procedure 


Purposes 


•  To  monitor  systematically  your  students’  reading  behaviour  in  a  wide  range  of 
individual  and  group  situations 

•  To  provide  valid  and  reliable  information  for  planning  appropriate  reading  and 
learning  experiences  and  for  reporting  learners’  progress 

Points  to  Consider 

•  Your  observations  and  records  occur  in  normal  and  natural  reading  and  learning 
situations,  some  planned  and  some  spontaneous. 


•  Each  student  brings  unique  background  knowledge,  views  of  the  world,  language 
facility,  cognitive  skills,  and  affective  behaviours  to  the  reading.  Interpersonal 
relationships  are  significant  factors  when  you  interpret  your  observations,  make 
instructional  decisions,  and  report  progress.  You  have  the  responsibility  to  find 
materials  suitable  for  children  of  multi-ethnic  backgrounds  and  different  belief 
systems. 


Guidelines 


Studies  in  this  area  of  systematic  observation  and  reporting  of  reading  behaviour  have  iden¬ 
tified  the  following  sequence  of  competencies: 

1.  knowing  the  strategies  involved  in  a  proficient  reading  process; 

2.  observing  and  recording  your  students’  interests  and  attitudes  towards  reading  in  a 
variety  of  reading  situations; 

3.  choosing  the  appropriate  observational  procedures  that  will  identify  your  students’ 
reading  strategies; 

4.  using  these  observational  devices  efficiently  and  competently; 

5.  developing  appropriate  reading-learning  experiences  based  on  your  interpretation  of 
the  recorded  information;  and 

6.  determining  how  your  observations  will  be  reported  and  to  whom. 
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Reading  Assessment  and  Evaluation 


Note:  In  this  book,  “assessment” is  used  to  describe  only  the  collecting  of  the  information 
upon  which  our  “evaluation”  is  based.  “Evaluation”  is  used  when  the  students’  performances 
are  judged  as  products  and  as  processes  of  change. 

•  The  rationale  for  the  assessment /evaluation  procedures  presented  in  this  OAIP 
is  derived  from  a  model  of  reading  that  recognizes  that  readers  bring  intentions, 
past  experiences,  and  knowledge  of  language  to  the  reading  task. 

•  Adequate  assessment/evaluation  of  reading  must  address  all  of  a  reader’s  avail¬ 
able  resources  to  determine  how  effectively  they  are  being  used  in  the  meaning¬ 
making  process. 

•  The  assessment /evaluation  procedures  help  you  to  identify  strengths  and  needs 
in  a  student’s  reading  performance  as  well  as  to  assess  and  evaluate  progress  in 
reading  development. 

•  The  assessment/evaluation  procedures  are  intended  to  be  used  in  a  classroom 
environment  with  programs  that  are  student-centred,  that  keep  language  and 
thought  intact,  and  have  comprehension  at  their  centre. 

•  The  purposes  of  assessment  and  evaluation  range  from  large-scale  provincial,  and 
district  requirements  to  the  more  small-scale  purposes  of  a  school,  a  classroom, 
and  an  individual  student.  Some  procedures  are  more  formalized;  however,  all 
data  need  to  be  part  of  the  decision-making  process. 

•  The  most  valuable  assessment /evaluation  procedure  for  your  classroom  purposes 
is  systematic,  planned  observation  with  appropriate  record-keeping  and  reporting 
strategies. 

Knowing  the  Strategies  of  Proficient  Reading 

Although  we  are  focussing  on  the  reading  process,  keep  in  mind  that  the  other  language  arts 
have  a  role  to  play  in  nurturing  and  sustaining  effective  communication.  Common  sense  and 
research  both  indicate  that  all  language  processes  interact  and  are  learned  interdependently, 
that  is,  holistically. 

•  Review  and  discuss  with  colleagues  the  interactive  nature  of  the  reading  process 
as  outlined  in  the  section  The  Reading  Process. 

•  Review  the  ways  in  which  efficient  readers  understand  a  text: 

Use  the  Reading  Interview  (pages  65  -  67)  with  some  students  you  think  are  good 
readers.  What  are  the  strategies  they  use  when  reading? 
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Consult  the  Cueing  and  Comprehension  Strategies  Checklists  (pages  72  -  78)  for 
a  listing  of  characteristics  of  proficient  reading.  The  more  knowledgeable  you  are  about 
the  reading  process,  the  more  valid  and  significant  your  observational  procedures  will 
be  for  making  instructional  decisions,  particularly  for  children  with  special  learning 
needs. 

•  Try  some  initial  informal  observations  of  individual  and  small  group  reading 
situations  using  procedures  presented  in  the  Reading  Assessment  Tools  and 
Techniques  section  (pages  55  -  114).  Document  and  interpret  your  observations. 

Keep  anecdotal  records  that  note  changes  and  growth  in  reading  and  general 
language  development.  These  records  are  a  readily  accessible  and  valid  source  of 
information  for  evaluation  since  they  review  more  aspects  of  reading  than  can  be 
otained  by  formal  measures.  Suggestions  for  keeping  records  of  your  observations 
accompany  each  assessment  procedure. 

Observing  and  Recording  Students’  Interests  and  Attitudes 

Since  there  is  a  positive  relationship  between  readers’  general  interests  and  their  compre¬ 
hension  of  particular  material,  knowing  your  students’  interests  can  guide  your  choices  of 
appropriate  reading  materials  for  them.  Checklists  for  this  purpose  are  given  in  the  Reading 
Assessment  Tools  and  Techniques  section. 

One’s  attitude  towards  reading  generally,  towards  the  kind  of  reading  one  is  doing,  and  the 
context  in  which  the  reading  is  taking  place  are  critical  determiners  of  how  successfully  one 
will  read.  The  Interest  and  Attitudes  Inventories  (pages  58  -  64)  are  provided  to  allow 
you  to  record  directly  your  students’  attitudes  and  interests  concerning  these  contextual 
aspects  of  the  reading  situation. 

Choosing  the  Appropriate  Observational  Procedures 

To  monitor  a  student’s  reading  growth  you  assess/evaluate  how  effectively  the  student  uses 
the  following  resources  while  reading: 

•  The  context  of  the  reading  situation 

•  Prior  knowledge 

•  Cues  in  the  text 
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Some  assessment  procedures  from  the  Reading  Assessment  Tools  and  Techniques  section 
that  will  enable  you  to  observe  your  readers’  responses  as  you  assess  and  evaluate  their 
meaning-making  abilities  are:  pre-reading  assessment  devices,  Burke  Reading  Interview, 
miscue  inventories,  self-monitoring  devices,  checklists  of  comprehension  strategies,  attitude 
and  interest  inventories. 


The  procedures  above  are  recommended  for  informal  assessment  purposes.  If  you  require 
more  formal  summative  measures  of  reading  achievement,  consider  the  silent-reading  tools 
for  narrative  and  exposition  as  well  as  the  cloze  tests. 


Using  the  Procedures  Effectively  and  Efficiently 

•  The  purposes  of  each  instrument  are  described  in  the  Reading  Assessment 
Tools  and  Techniques  section  to  guide  you  as  you  determine  which  devices  are 
appropriate  for  your  needs. 

•  Share  and  discuss  with  your  students  what  the  assessment  procedures  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  accomplish  and  why  you  are  using  them. 


•  If  you  are  required  to  use  a  standardized  test  procedure,  familiarize  yourself  with 
the  purposes  of  such  tests  and  discuss  with  your  students  the  skills  involved  in 
taking  them. 


•  A  conference  setting  is  often  a  good  arrangement  for  observing  reading  be¬ 
haviours,  especially  with  procedures  that  require  one-on-one  and/or  small-group 
interaction. 


Developing  Appropriate  Reading  Strategy  Lessons 

The  purposes  of  reading  strategy  lessons  are: 

•  to  make  students  aware  of  the  language  and  thought  cues  available  to  them  as 
readers 

•  to  support  their  developing  use  of  reading  strategies 
Reading  strategy  lessons  are  most  effective  when: 

•  they  are  used  only  with  students  who  need  them 

•  they  are  used  at  the  critical  moment 

The  reading  material  used  in  your  strategy  lessons  should  be  well-written  and  should  be 
interesting  and  significant  to  the  reader. 
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Determining  Reporting  Procedures 

•  Accountability  for  your  students’  development  in  reading  can  be  demonstrated 
by  the  examples  of  growth  in  their  individual  records  collected  over  time  and  by 
your  professional  decisions  based  on  those  records. 

•  Report  cards  should  reflect  the  holistic,  integrated,  and  developmental  nature 
of  your  language  program.  Qualitative  evaluations  of  a  student’s  position  on 
a  continuum  of  language  development  make  a  truer  statement  of  a  student’s 
linguistic  progress  than  discrete  marks  or  percentages. 

•  One  of  the  most  beneficial  ways  of  communicating  with  students  and  parents  is 
through  conferences.  During  a  conference  you  can  listen  to  the  parents’  concerns, 
share  samples  of  the  child’s  work,  show  records  of  language  development,  and  offer 
constructive  suggestions  for  ways  that  you  and  the  parents  can  work  together 
for  the  child’s  benefit.  Conferences  that  include  the  child  are  powerful  ways  of 
engaging  the  key  players. 
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ASSESSMENT  TECHNIQUES  AND  TOOLS 


Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools 

1.  General  Interests  Inventory 

Rationale 

What  personal  interests  does  the  student  bring  to  the 
reading  situation? 

The  relationship  between  a  student’s  general  interests 
and  reading  comprehension  is  very  positive. 

A  General  Interests  Inventory  is  a  sentence-comple¬ 
tion  task  which  asks  the  student  to  reveal  personal  infor¬ 
mation. 

Procedure 

You  should  read  the  sentences  aloud  to  students  who  are 
unable  to  read  them. 

Directions  for  the  students  have  been  included  with  the 
inventory  so  that  it  can  be  copied  and  used  directly  with 
your  students. 

Interpretation 

This  kind  of  information  can  be  helpful  in  suggesting 
appropriate  reading  materials  for  students,  particularly 
as  part  of  an  individualized  reading  program. 
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GENERAL  INTERESTS  INVENTORY 

NAME _ _ GRADE _ DATE - 

Directions: 

Finish  each  sentence  so  that  it  tells  something  that  is  true  about  you.  You 
may  use  as  many  words  as  you  wish  to  finish  each  sentence. 

1.  My  favourite  TV  show  is 


2.  When  I  grow  up  I  want  to  be  a 


3.  If  I  could  go  anywhere  in  the  world,  I’d  go  to 


4.  There's  nothing  I’d  rather  do  than 
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5.  My  idea  of  a  good  adventure  is 

6.  If  1  had  a  lot  of  money,  I'd  buy 

7.  1  have  always  wanted  to  be 

8.  My  biggest  problem  is 

9.  My  favourite  story  is 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools 

2.  Reading  Interests  Inventory 

Rationale 

What  topics  do  your  students  like  to  read  about? 

Procedure 

The  Reading  Interests  Inventory  asks  the  students  to 
indicate  their  degree  of  interest  in  selected  book  topics. 

For  the  purposes  of  recording  and  summarizing  the  stu¬ 
dents’  reading  interests,  a  Class  Survey  Form  has  been 
provided. 

Directions  for  the  students  have  been  included  with  the 
inventory  so  that  it  can  be  copied  and  used  directly  with 
your  students. 

Read  the  list  aloud  to  students  who  are  unable  to  read 
it. 

Interpretation 

The  results  of  this  inventory  will  help  you  select  and  rec¬ 
ommend  books  for  use  in  your  classroom,  especially  for 
your  “read-aloud”  sessions. 
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NAME 


READING  INTERESTS  INVENTORY 


.GRADE _ DATE 


Directions: 

Listed  below  are  some  book  topics.  Your  task  is  to  show  how  interested  you 
are  in  each  topic.  Put  an  A  next  to  the  topic  if  you  are  super-interested  in 
it.  Put  a  C  if  the  topic  is  just  OK.  Give  it  an  E  if  you  can’t  stand  the  topic. 
You  may  use  a  letter  as  many  times  as  you  wish;  grade  every  topic. 


Remember: 


Fantasy 

Mystery 

Adventure 

Wild  animals 

Horses 

Dogs 

Cats 

Humour 

Sports 

Cars 

Supernatural 
Current  events 
Making  friends 
Friendship 
problems 
Understanding 
adults 

Getting  along 
with  brothers 
and  sisters 


A  =  You  super-like  it! 
C  =  It's  just  OK. 

E  =  You  can’t  stand  it! 


Prehistory 
Games 
Computers 
Mathematics 
Science 
Poetry 
Art 
Music 
History 
Family  life 
Science  fiction 
Romance 
Coping  with 
drugs 

Coping  with 
divorce 
Coping  with 
death 

Understanding 

your 

body’s  changes 
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CLASS  SURVEY  FORM 

TOPICS_ TALLY 

ACE 

Fantasy  _  _  _ 

Mystery  _  _  _ 

Adventure  _  _  _ 

Wild  animals  _  _  _ 

Horses  _  _  _ 

Dogs  _  _  _ 

Cats  _  _  _ 

Humour  _  _  _ 

Sports  _  _  _ 

Cars  _  _  _ 

Supernatural  _  _  _ 

Current  events  _  _  _ 

Making  friends  _  _  _ 

Friendship  problems  _  _  _ 

Getting  along  with 

brothers  and  sisters _ _  _ 

Coping  with  death  _  _  _ 

Coping  with  drugs  _  _  _ 

Coping  with  divorce  _ _ _ 

Understanding  your 

body’s  changes  _  _  _ 

Understanding  adults  _  _  _ 

Prehistory  _  _  _ 

Games  _  _  _ 

Computers  _  _  _ 

Mathematics  _  _  _ 

Science  _  _  _ 

Poetry  _  _  _ 

Art  _  _  _ 

Music  _  _  _ 

History  _  _  _ 

Family  life  _  _  _ 

Supernatural  _  _  _ 

Science  fiction  _  _  _ 

Romance  _  _  _ 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools 

3.  Reading  Attitudes  Inventory 

Rationale 

What  attitudes  does  the  student  bring  to  the  reading 
situation? 

Motivation  is  strongly  influenced  by  attitudes.  Unless 
students  believe  they  are  in  control  of  the  reading  task, 
they  will  not  be  highly  motivated  to  engage  in  it.  Since 
attitudes  can  affect  achievement  in  reading,  you  should 
be  aware  of  your  students’  attitudes  towards  reading. 

Procedure 

The  Reading  Attitudes  Inventory  is  a  way  of  learning 
about  your  students’  attitudes  towards  reading.  Students 
may  respond  to  the  questions  in  writing,  or  this  inventory 
may  be  administered  individually  in  a  conference.  Read 
items  aloud  to  students  who  are  unable  to  read  them. 

Directions  for  the  students  have  been  included  with  the 
inventory  so  that  it  can  be  copied  and  used  directly  with 
your  students. 

Interpretation 

If  the  results  of  the  Reading  Attitudes  Inventory  re¬ 
veal  a  negative  or  indifferent  attitude  towards  reading, 
you  should  try  to  discover  the  reasons  for  the  negative 
attitude  by  using,  for  example,  the  Reading  Interview 
(pages  65  -  67)  or  planning  further  informal  counselling. 

Reading 
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READING  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 

NAME _  AGE_ 

GRADE _  DATE. 

Directions: 

Read  each  question  and  respond. 

1.  How  do  you  feel  when  your  teacher  reads  a  story  out  loud? 


2.  How  do  you  feel  when  someone  gives  you  a  book  for  a  present? 


3.  How  do  you  feel  about  reading  in  school? 
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4.  How  do  you  feel  about  reading  books  at  home? 


5.  How  do  you  feel  when  you  have  to  read  aloud  to  your  group? 


6.  How  do  you  feel  when  you  are  asked  to  read  to  the  teacher? 


7.  How  do  you  feel  about  how  well  you  can  read? 
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8.  How  do  you  think  your  friends  feel  about  reading? 


9.  How  do  you  think  your  teacher  feels  about  reading? 


10.  How  do  you  think  your  friends  feel  when  you  read  out  loud? 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools 

4.  Reading  Interview 

Rationale 


How  does  a  student  view  herself/himself  as  a  reader? 
How  does  a  student  perceive  the  reading  process? 


What  students  believe  about  reading  and  reading  instruc¬ 
tion  affects  the  decisions  they  make  about  strategies  to 
use  during  reading. 


The  Reading  Interview  is  a  series  of  open-ended  ques¬ 
tions  designed  to  tell  you: 


•  about  the  strategies  used  by  proficient  and  inefficient 
readers 

•  how  the  student  copes  with  difficult  material 

•  what  qualities  typify  a  “good”  reader,  according  to  the 
student 

•  what  reading  strategies  the  student  would  recommend 
to  others 

•  the  student’s  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses 


Procedure  Early  in  the  school  year  determine  what  views  your  stu¬ 

dents  hold  about  the  reading  process. 

You  may  wish  to  use  this  interview  in  conjunction  with 
the  Checklist  of  Comprehension  Strategies  (page 
72). 

The  interview  should  be  conducted  in  an  informal  set¬ 
ting  relatively  free  from  interruption.  Notations  of  the 
student’s  responses  can  be  written  or  taped. 

Conduct  the  interview  several  times  during  the  year  to 
determine  if  attitudes  have  changed  and  if  there  has  been 
development  in  a  student’s  knowledge  about  the  process 
of  proficient  reading. 
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Interpretation 


By  examining  your  students’  responses,  you  can  specu¬ 
late  on  the  ways  in  which  their  reading  proficiency  has 
been  influenced  by  previous  reading  instruction.  The 
kind  of  information  the  interview  reveals,  along  with 
teacher  observations,  can  be  used  to  design  appropriate 
reading  experiences  for  each  student.  Use  the  results 
to  discuss  with  students  the  different  kinds  of  strategies 
readers  use. 
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READING  INTERVIEW 

Name  Age  Grade  Date 

The  questions  which  follow  can  be  modified  or  extended  as  each  situation  requires. 

They  can  be  asked  periodically  in  order  to  detect  changes  in  the  student’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  reading  process. 

1.  When  you  are  reading  and  you  come  to 
something  you  do  not  know,  what  do  you 
do? 

Do  you  ever  do  anything  else? 

2.  Do  you  think  (use  teacher’s  name)  is  a 
good  reader?  Why? 

Who  is  a  good  reader  you  know? 

3.  What  makes  them  a  good  reader? 

4.  Do  you  think  that  they  ever  come  to 

something  they  don’t  know  when  they’re 
reading? 

5.  If  “YES”  —  when  they  do  come  to  some¬ 
thing  they  don’t  know,  what  do  you  think 
they  do  about  it? 

If  “NO”  —  suppose  that  they  do  come  to 
something  that  they  don’t  know.  What 
do  you  think  they  do  about  it? 

6.  If  you  knew  that  someone  was  having 
difficulty  reading,  how  would  you  help 
them? 

7.  What  would  a/your  teacher  do  to  help 
that  person? 

8.  How  did  you  learn  to  read? 

9.  What  would  you  like  to  do  better  as  a 
reader? 

10.  Do  you  think  you  are  a  good  reader  ? 

Why? 

Additional  Notes 

Goodman,  Watson,  Burke:  Reading  Miscue  Inventory:  Alternative  Procedures  (pages  219-220) 
(c)l987  Richard  C.  Owen  Publishers,  Inc. 
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5.  Reading  Conference  Miscue  Inventory 

Rationale 

How  well  does  a  reader  understand  a  selection  after  read¬ 
ing  it  aloud? 

How  effectively  and  efficiently  is  the  reader  applying  stra¬ 
tegies  and  language  cues  in  the  comprehension  of  a  selec¬ 
tion? 

To  what  extent  does  a  reader  self-correct  after  making  a 
miscue? 

Miscue  analysis  helps  you  discover  a  reader’s  weakness 
in  the  use  of  the  cueing  systems.  This  information  can 
guide  subsequent  decisions  about  programming  for  that 
individual  reader. 

This  Reading  Conference  Miscue  Inventory  form 
provides  a  quick  evaluation  of  the  degree  to  which  a  stu¬ 
dent  reads  to  make  sense  of  a  selection. 

The  strategy  focusses  on  the  most  important  questions  in 
miscue  analysis:  semantic  acceptability  and  reader 
self-correction.  The  significance  of  the  interrelation¬ 
ship  between  these  two  questions  results  in  a  compre¬ 
hending  score. 

Procedure 

Use  this  procedure  during  a  regular  reading  conference. 
Ask  the  student  to  read  what  she/he  has  chosen  for  recre¬ 
ational  reading,  or  informational  material  the  student  is 
using  for  a  project  or  report. 

Ask  the  student  to  read  from  the  point  in  the  text  at 
which  she/he  stopped  reading  before  the  conference.  This 
assures  the  reading  of  new  material  and,  at  the  same 
time,  assures  that  the  reader  has  the  background  of  the 
material  read  previously. 
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Listen  to  the  student  read  the  selection.  Keep  a  tally  of 
the  student’s  reading  of  each  sentence  by  responding  to 
the  question: 


Does  the  sentence,  as  the  student  reads  it,  make 
sense  within  the  context  of  the  selection? 


Interpretation 


Use  the  Reading  Conference  Miscue  Inventory  form 
on  the  next  page  as  a  tally  sheet. 


Those  sentences  that  make  sense  within  the  context  of 
the  total  selection  and  those  that  are  partially  accept¬ 
able  or  unacceptable  but  corrected  are  coded  yes.  Those 
sentences  that  are  partially  acceptable  or  unacceptable 
within  the  context  and  not  corrected  are  coded  no. 


Note:  This  is  a  quick  version  of  the  Reading  Miscue  In¬ 
ventory;  it  does  not  require  tape-recording  or  a  typescript 
of  the  selection  for  marking  miscues. 


Satisfactory  performance:  60  per  cent  or  higher 

Unsatisfactory  performance:  Less  than  60  per  cent 
In  this  case,  you  may  wish  to  retest  the  student  on  easier 
material  or  administer  the  more  formal  Modified  Miscue 
Inventory  to  discover  reading  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Note:  If  you  wish  to  do  an  in-depth  analysis  of  a  reader’s 
use  of  the  cueing  systems  and  develop  reading  strategy 
lessons,  please  refer  to: 

“Miscues:  Windows  on  the  Reading  Process”  by  Ken¬ 
neth  S.  Goodman,  reprinted  in  Readings  on  Assessing 
Language  Arts,  Book  III  of  this  series 

Cochrane,  0.,  et  al.  Reading,  Writing  and  Caring 

Goodman,  Yetta,  et  al.  Reading  Miscue  Inventory:  Al¬ 
ternative  Procedures 
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READING  CONFERENCE  MISCUE  INVENTORY 


Name _ 

Selection 


Age _  Grade 

_  Date - 


Does  each  sentence,  as  the  student  reads  it,  make  sense  within  the  context  of  the  story? 


YES 

NO 


Total 

Total 


Number  of  sentences 


Sample  Calculation 

YES  mmm  III  Total  18 

NO  ////  //  Total  7 

Number  of  Sentences  25 

Comprehending  Score  =  Total  number  of  YES  .(1.8)  x  y qq  =  75% 

^  o  Total  number  of  sentences  (25)  - 


RETELLING  INFORMATION  -  Engage  the  student  in  a  discussion  about  what 
she/he  has  been  reading  and  about  any  problems  that  have  arisen  in  relation  to  read¬ 
ing.  This  discussion  often  covers  more  than  the  material  read  during  the  conference.  List 
comments  and  anecdotes  in  this  space,  especially  information  that  can  help  with  planning 
reading  instruction. 


Goodman,  Watson,  Burke:  Reading  Miscue  Inventory:  Alternative  Procedures  (pages  201) 
©1987  Richard  C.  Owen  Publishers,  Inc. 
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Techniques  and  Tools 

6.  Reader  Selected  Miscues 

Rationale 

How  well  do  students  monitor  their  own  understanding 
of  what  they  read? 

This  is  a  strategy  for  students  to  use  during  reading  to 
encourage  them  to  monitor  their  own  understanding  of 
what  they  have  read. 

Procedure 

Before  students  read  silently  give  them  several  book¬ 
marks  (5  cm  x  20  cm  approximately).  Ask  them  to  place 
the  markers  at  troublesome  points  in  their  books  as  they 
read  and  to  keep  on  reading. 

At  the  end  of  the  reading  period,  ask  each  student  to  se¬ 
lect  three  miscues  (deviations)  from  the  text  that  caused 
her  or  him  the  most  trouble  in  terms  of  lost  meaning 
and  disrupted  language  flow. 

Ask  students  to  write  each  sentence  containing  the  se¬ 
lected  miscue  on  the  book  mark  and  underline  the  trou¬ 
ble  spot.  Ask  them  to  write  their  names,  book  titles,  and 
page  numbers  on  the  markers  before  giving  them  to  you. 

Categorize  the  miscues  according  to  similarity  such  as 
unknown  names,  foreign  words,  dialect  variations,  and 
use  of  context. 

Interpretation 

Engage  students  with  similar  problems  in  a  group  dis¬ 
cussion.  More  effective  strategies  for  solving  them  can 
be  discussed  and  practised  with  the  students. 
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Techniques  and  Tools  7.  Checklist  of  Comprehension  Strategies 


Rationale  To  what  extent  do  your  students  exhibit  the  characteris¬ 

tics  of  proficient  readers? 

To  what  extent  are  they  using  the  various  monitoring 
strategies  such  as  self-correcting,  re-reading,  using  con¬ 
text,  or  making  notes  to  ensure  understanding  of  a  selec¬ 
tion? 

Proficient  reading  strategies  have  been  identified  and  put 
on  a  continuum  which  you  can  use  as  a  checklist  to  record 
your  observations  of  students’  reading  behaviour  and  pro¬ 
gress. 

The  Checklist  of  Comprehension  Strategies  enables 
you  to  observe  to  what  degree  a  student  is  employing  the 
strategies  of  a  proficient  or  inefficient  reader. 


Procedure  A  continuum  from  1  (least  proficient)  to  5  (greatest  pro¬ 

ficiency)  has  been  provided  after  each  item  on  the  check¬ 
list: 


L 


1 


X 


J 

5 


On  the  basis  of  your  observations  of  a  student’s  silent  or 
oral  reading,  you  can  place  a  check  mark  on  the  contin¬ 
uum  at  the  place  that  most  closely  represents  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  use  of  each  comprehension  strategy. 

One  checklist  is  required  for  each  student. 


Interpretation  A  student  whose  proficiency  falls  within  the  1-2  range  on 

an  item  on  the  checklist  likely  requires  reading  strategy 
lessons. 
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CHECKLIST  OF  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Name 


Age 


The  Inefficient  Reader 

Believes  the  task  is  completed  once 
the  words  are  decoded. 


least  L 


1 


Fails  to  activate  prior  knowledge(the 
semantic  cueing  system)  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  and/or  during  reading. 


least  L 


1 


Often  limits  her/his  attention  to 
decoding  or  reading  sentences  as 
isolated  strings  of  words.  Fails  to 
elaborate  the  meaning  of  the  text 
or  to  make  inferences. 

least  1 - 1 - 


May  be  unaware  of  the  structure 
of  stories  and  the  clues  that  signal 
these  structures,  such  as  topic  sen¬ 
tences  and  headings.  Has  difficulty 
in  picking  out  the  most  important 
information. 


least 


Grade 


Date 


The  Proficient  Reader 

Knows  that  making  sense  of  the 
text  is  the  goal  of  reading. 


J  greatest 


Thinks  about  the  topic  before 
reading,  establishes  a  goal  for  read¬ 
ing,  and  considers  the  text  itself. 

Is  it  easy?  Difficult?  Fiction  or 
non-fiction? 


J  greatest 


Draws  inferences  and  connects 
ideas  while  reading. 


J  greatest 


Is  aware  of  the  structure  of  stories 
and  knows  which  information  is 
most  important. 


J  greatest 
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The  Inefficient  Reader 

Has  limited  understanding  about 
how  to  use  self-correction,  context, 
notes,  underlining,  rereading,  and 
dictionaries. 

least  1 - — - 1 - 

1  2 


The  Proficient  Reader 

Knows  how  to  use  self-correction, 
context,  notes,  underlining,  reread¬ 
ing,  and  dictionaries. 

- 1 - 1  greatest 

4  5 


Is  used  to  not  understanding  what 
she/he  is  reading. 


Stops  periodically  to  check  under¬ 
standing  and  to  evaluate  the  truth 
and  internal  consistency  of  what  is 
read. 


least  1 - - — 1 - 1 - 1 - 1  greatest 

1  2  3  4  5 


Reads  primarily  to  satisfy  another 
person. 


Reads  to  discover  something  new 
or  for  enjoyment. 


least  L 

1 


2 


3  4 


J  greatest 

5 


Is  not  very  persistent  when  expe¬ 
riencing  difficulty;  is  not  a  risk- 
taker. 


Has  a  positive  attitude  towards 
reading  and  a  high  expectation  of 
success. 


least  1 - L 

1  2 


JL 


3 


4 


J  greatest 

5 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  8.  Checklist  of  Cueing  Strategies 


Rationale 


To  what  extent  do  your  students  exhibit  characteristics 
of  proficient  readers? 


How  effectively  and  efficiently  is  a  reader  orchestrating 
the  cueing  systems  while  reading? 


Research  in  psychology  and  linguistics  has  given  us  some 
insights  into  what  is  actually  involved  in  the  process  of 
reading.  A  reader  has  at  least  four  systems  of  knowledge 
operating  simultaneously: 

•  some  experiential  and/or  conceptual  background 
knowledge  to  bring  to  the  material  being  read 
(semantic  cues) 


•  some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  language  in 
the  text  (syntactic  cues) 


•  some  recognition  of  the  letters  which  alone  or  in 
combination  represent  the  sounds  that  are  found  in 
the  language  as  it’s  spoken  (graphophonic  cues) 


•  some  understanding  of  the  different  ways  texts  are 
organized  and  displayed  (pragmatic  cues) 


A  reader’s  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  any  of 
these  cueing  systems  influence  the  quality  of  the  reading. 


The  Checklist  of  Cueing  Strategies  helps  you: 


•  determine  the  degree  to  which  a  reader  is  exhibiting 
the  characteristics  of  proficient  reading  in  terms  of 
the  use  of  the  cueing  systems 

•  decide  what  instructional  assistance  a  student  needs  in 
order  to  become  a  better  reader 
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Procedure 


Interpretation 


A  continuum  ranging  from  1  (least  proficient)  to  5  (great¬ 
est  proficiency)  has  been  provided  after  each  item  on  the 
checklist: 


I . L 

1 


J 

5 


On  the  basis  of  your  observations  of  a  student’s  oral  read¬ 
ing,  place  a  check  mark  at  the  point  on  the  continuum 
that  most  closely  represents  the  student’s  use  of  each 
cueing  strategy. 

One  checklist  is  required  for  each  student. 


A  student  whose  proficiency  falls  within  the  1-2  range 
on  an  item  on  the  checklist  likely  requires  appropriate 
reading  strategy  lessons. 
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CHECKLIST  OF  CUEING  STRATEGIES 


Name 


Age 


The  Inefficient  Reader 

Exhibits  miscues  which  look  and/or 
sound  like  the  text  words  at  the 
expense  of  making  sense. 

least  1 - 1 - 


Produces  sentences  which  are  not 
grammatically  sound. 


least  L 


1 


Exhibits  miscues  which  reveal  lim¬ 
ited  use  of  context  clues. 


least  L 


1 


Often  omits  words  that  are  too 
hard  to  attempt. 


least  L 


1 


Grade 


Date 


The  Proficient  Reader 


Exhibits  miscues  which  make  sense. 


J  greatest 


Preserves  the  grammatical  struc¬ 
ture  even  if  she/he  can’t  get  the 
meaning. 


J  greatest 


Exhibits  miscues  which  reveal  a 
frequent  use  of  context  clues. 


J  greatest 


Makes  few  insertions  and  omissions 
and  these  generally  do  not  disrupt 
meaning. 


J  greatest 
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The  Inefficient  Reader 

Is  concerned  with  word-for-word 
accuracy;  makes  multiple  attempts 
at  getting  a  word’s  pronunciation 
right,  even  when  it  makes  little  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  story.  (This  is  often 
associated  with  names  or  foreign 
words.) 


least  1 - 1 - L 

1  2  3 

Corrects  very  few  oral  reading  mis- 
cues. 


least  1 - 1 - L- 

1  2  3 


The  Proficient  Reader 

Makes  repetitions  usually  only 
when  experiencing  difficulty  with 
key  words. 


- 1 - 1  greatest 

4  5 

Usually  corrects  about  one-third  of 
oral  reading  miscues;  does  not  cor¬ 
rect  miscues  which  do  not  distort 
meaning. 

- 1 - 1  greatest 

4  5 


Rarely  translates  the  text  into 
his/her  own  dialect  while  reading 
orally. 


Translates  the  text  into  dialect 
when  reading  orally  (e.g.,  text: 
“Grandma”;  student:  “Gram”). 


least  L 

1 


JL 

2 


3 


4 


1  greatest 
5 


May  have  difficulty  with  certain  Is  fluent  in  the  use  of  the  grapho- 

graphophonic  elements;  sometimes  phonic  cueing  system, 

responds  by  habitual  association 
(e.g.,  says  “then”  for  “when”,  “this 
is”  for  “is  this”). 

least  1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1  greatest 

1  2  3  4  5 
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9.  Reading  Logs 

Rationale  Are  your  students  assuming  responsibility  for  monitoring 

what  they  are  reading? 

By  encouraging  your  students  to  keep  logs  in  which  they 
record  their  reading  progress  in  general,  you  are  encour¬ 
aging  them  to  reflect  upon  themselves  as  readers.  The 
logs  indicate  the  extent  of  the  growth  of  independence  in 
reading  as  the  students  gain  confidence  and  skill  in  their 
ability  to  interact  with  printed  materials. 


Procedure  Provide  a  folder  for  each  student  in  which  he/she  can 

keep  his/her  records.  The  student  brings  this  folder  to 
the  reading  conference.  A  discussion  of  the  results  of 
either  of  the  following  two  procedures  with  a  student  can 
be  very  helpful  in  assisting  your  own  observations  and 
planning. 

•  The  Circle  Reading  Log  (page  81)  is  a  helpful  way 
to  have  students  record  the  breadth  of  their  reading 
and  become  aware  of  the  kinds  of  books  they  are 
reading. 

•  The  Student’s  Cumulative  Reading  Record 

(page  82)  can  be  used  by  students  for  recording  what 
they  have  read  and  their  responses  to  the  material. 
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Interpretation 


These  logs  can  help  you  and  the  student  discover: 

•  reading  interests 

•  quantity  of  material  being  read 

•  breadth  of  reading 

Depending  on  the  results,  you  may  wish  to  redirect  the 
student  to  different  types  of  reading  material  in  order  to 
encourage  wider  reading. 

If  a  student  is  reading  very  little,  you  may  wish  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  Reading  Interests  Inventory  (page  59) 
or  the  Reading  Attitudes  Inventory  (page  62)  to  help 
explain  why  this  is  so. 

A  limited  amount  of  reading  might  also  be  the  result  of 
a  slow  reading  rate. 
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CIRCLE  READING  LOG 


NAME 


_  AGE 

GRADE _  DATE 


Directions: 

Below  is  a  circle  graph  labeling  many  kinds  of  books.  When  you  have  read 
a  book,  colour  in  a  part  of  the  chart  that  shows  the  kind  of  book  it  is.  For 
example,  if  you  have  just  finished  a  book  about  ice  hockey,  you  would  colour 
in  part  of  the  SPORTS  section  of  the  circle  graph.  Your  teacher  or  teacher- 
librarian  can  help  you  label  a  book  that  you  are  not  sure  where  to  place  on 
the  graph.  When  you  have  several  books  on  your  graph,  discuss  your  reading 
interests  with  a  reading  partner  or  your  teacher. 
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STUDENT’S  CUMULATIVE  READING  RECORD 

NAME _  AGE 

GRADE _  DATE 


Directions: 

This  form  is  a  record  of  the  books  you  have  read,  and  what  your  opinion 
of  them  was,  over  a  period  of  time.  Make  your  comments  brief  and  to  the 
point. 


TYPE  OF  READING  MATERIAL 


AUTHOR  AND  TITLE 

SHORT  STORY 

POETRY 

NEWSPAPER 

MAGAZINE 

NOVEL 

PLAY 

RESEARCH  MATERIALS 

TEXTBOOKS 

DATE  |  COMMENTS 
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Techniques  and  Tools  10.  Personal  Response  Conferences  and  Journals 


Rationale  To  what  extent  is  a  reader  able  to  articulate  a  personal 

response  to  a  story  or  poem  or  play  through  a  variety  of 
activities? 

Personal  response  is  an  account  of  the  transaction  that 
occurs  between  the  reader  and  the  text  as  meaning 
evolves.  Personal  response  is  an  essential  first  step  in 
reading.  Personal  response  reflects  what  a  story,  poem, 
or  play  says  to  the  reader  and  what  the  reader  says  to 
the  story.  Because  of  readers’  diverse  backgrounds  and 
attitudes,  variations  in  reactions  to  a  text  are  inevitable 
and  legitimate. 


Procedure  The  assessment  of  personal  response  can  occur  as  stu¬ 

dents  engage  in  a  variety  of  activities  (class  or  group  dis¬ 
cussion,  drama,  art,  music). 

Two  personal  response  assessment  approaches  have  been 
given: 

•  to  help  you  assess  what  is  written  in  a  student’s 
personal  response  journal 

•  to  guide  your  observations  during  a  reading  conference 
about  a  student’s  response  to  a  selection 

Diagnostic  or  initial  evaluation  of  a  student  occurs  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  term,  or  theme.  In  the  case 
of  assessing  personal  response,  it  is  helpful  to  find  out 
who  your  students  are  and  where  they  are  as  readers  as 
early  in  the  school  year  as  possible.  This  process  would 
include  an  investigation  of: 

•  your  students’  general  interests 

•  their  preconceptions  of  literature 

•  what  they  like  to  read 

•  the  readiness  with  which  they  become  involved  in  what 
they  read 

•  their  habitual  approach  to  a  book,  particularly  fiction 

•  their  perceptions  and  interpretations  of  what  they  read 
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Reading 


Interpretation 


Instruments  to  assist  in  this  assessment  might  include 
general  interests  inventories,  reading  interests  invento¬ 
ries,  teacher/student  conferences,  personal  reading  record 
cards,  personal  response  journal  entries,  and  observa¬ 
tions,  both  formal  and  informal.  Several  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  are  given  in  this  book. 

The  day  to  day  observation  of  activities  and  interac¬ 
tions,  both  formal  and  informal,  can  include  progress  and 
growth  reflected  in: 

•  personal  response  journals 

•  teacher/student  conferences 


As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  assessment: 

•  you  will  be  able  to  direct  the  student  to  further  read¬ 
ing  material  that  will  match  her/his  ability  to  read  and 
comprehend  with  independence 

•  you  will  be  able  to  recommend  books  that  you  know 
will  stretch  the  reader  a  step  further 

•  you  can  help  the  student  to  make  connections  between 
themes  and  ideas  in  literature 
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Assessing  the  Personal  Response  Journal 


The  Personal  Response  Journal  is  perhaps  the  most  direct  method  of  ensuring  that  each 
student  makes  a  personal  response  to  a  selection  just  read  or  heard. 

The  Personal  Response  Journal  is  intended  to  be  a  place  where  students  write,  and 
expect  to  write,  both  extensively  and  freely,  about  their  reactions  to  a  piece  of  literature.  It 
is  a  place  to  put  words  to  thoughts,  feelings,  ideas,  predictions,  reactions,  and  insights.  It  is 
intended  to  be  an  informal  version  of  the  internal  dialogue  that  readers  constantly  conduct 
with  the  author  or  with  the  book  itself.  It  is  a  place  to  try  to  explain  why  the  book  made 
you  laugh,  or  cry,  or  tricked  you,  or  surprised  you,  or  failed  to  surprise  you  when  it  intended 
to,  or  made  you  angry,  or  happy,  or  made  you  think  of  something  entirely  unrelated.  It  is  a 
place  to  write  down  your  arguments  with  the  characters,  or  your  predictions  about  what  they 
will  do  next,  or  your  complaints  to  the  author,  or  your  congratulations,  or  your  explanations 
about  why  you  are  feeling  the  way  you  do  about  the  book.  It  is  the  place  where  students 
come  to  terms  with  themselves  as  readers.  It  is  the  place  where  they  develop  writing  fluency, 
confidence,  and  their  personal  writing  style. 

Because  we  are  asking  students  to  make  sense  of  their  reading  through  personal  response, 
their  journals  will  be  characterized  by  considerable  informality  of  style.  As  such,  the  writing 
will  reflect  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  writer’s  thoughts  and  feelings.  This  kind  of  tentative 
grappling  with  new  ideas  for  the  first  time  will  probably  result  in  writing  which  is  not  as 
fully  coherent  or  logically  ordered  as  one  would  expect  to  occur  after  some  practice.  Initially, 
then,  it  is  the  job  of  the  teacher  simply  to  respond  personally  in  writing  to  the  student’s 
response  journal.  It  should  be  understood  that  this  type  of  response  is  only  one  aspect  of 
a  response-centred  program.  Students  can  also  respond  through  discussion,  drama,  art,  and 
music. 

At  a  later  stage,  after  a  lot  of  practice  in  personal  response,  writing  entries  can  be  examined 
in  order  to  gain  insights  into  how  students  read.  Certain  reading  strategies  may  be  observed. 

A  Sample  Record  Sheet  follows,  to  help  you  accumulate  comments  on  a  student’s  use  of 
the  journal  process. 

This  information  will  be  useful  in: 

•  enabling  you  to  assess  your  students’  existing  reading  strategies  or  reading  growth 
strands 

•  revealing  the  gaps  in  the  student’s  reading  approach 

•  guiding  an  individual  student’s  reading  growth  through  conferences  and  your 
responses  in  journals 
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SAMPLE  RECORD  SHEET  TO  ASSESS 

PERSONAL  RESPONSE  JOURNAL 

Name  Age  Grade  Date - 

PERSONAL  RESPONSE 

JOURNAL  DATES 

•  Reacts  willingly  in  journal 

•  Reveals  feelings 

•  Relates  literature  to  personal 
experience 

•  Predicts  and  shows 
understanding 

•  Makes  judgements  and 
comparisons 

Areas  of  Strength 

Areas  to  Consider 
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CONFERENCE  QUESTIONS  TO  ASSESS  PERSONAL  RESPONSE 

Choose  one  or  two  questions  to  begin  a  dialogue  with  the  student.  You  do  not 
have  to  ask  all  of  these  questions.  They  provide  a  starting  point  for  discussion. 
Remember,  one  of  the  best  leads  of  all  is,  “Tell  me  about  your  book  ...” 


1.  Was  the  book  an  appropriate  one  for  the  reader? 

Questions  in  this  section  help  readers  to  focus  on  what  they  have  read  and  to  describe  the 
experience  of  reading.  Students  can  be  helped  to  understand  the  demands  that  different 
writers  make  on  them  as  readers. 

•  Why  did  you  choose  this  book?  Was  it  a  good  choice? 

Tell  me  what  the  book  was  about. 

Was  it  easy  to  read? 

Was  it  hard?  Were  there  places  where  you  got  mixed  up? 

What  made  it  hard  or  easy? 

Did  you  want  to  keep  on  reading  or  not? 

Would  you  choose  another  book  by  this  author? 

Would  you  choose  a  similar  type  of  book  again? 

What  did  you  learn  about  reading  from  this  book? 
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2.  Did  the  reader  enjoy  the  book?  What  makes  a  good  book? 

Readers  must  learn  to  make  judgements  about  choices  and  develop  an  awareness  of  which 
books  are  highly  satisfying  to  them  and  why.  By  verbalizing  personal  response  to  books, 
readers  can  come  to  an  understanding  of  genres  and  know  how  to  recognize  them.  They 
can  discover  their  own  reading  tastes  and  preferences  and  learn  how  to  recognize  formula 
writing. 

What  type  of  book  are  you  reading?  What  genre:  adventure,  science  fiction, 
biography,  fantasy,  and  so  on  ? 

How  did  the  writer  make  this  book  funny/scary/real/imaginary/mysterious? 

Compared  with  books  you  have  read  recently,  how  would  you  rate  it? 

Was  this  a  good  book?  If  yes,  how  good?  Think  of  it  on  a  scale  of  1-5.  If  it 
was  poor,  how  poor? 

What  do  you  think  made  it  a  good  book  or  a  poor  book? 

Would  you  try  other  books  by  this  writer? 

Did  you  read  anything  else  by  this  writer?  If  so,  how  does  this  one  compare? 
Would  you  recommend  this  to  other  people  in  the  class? 

Who  in  the  class  do  you  think  would  like  to  read  it? 
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3.  What  did  the  reader  think  the  book  was  all  about? 

Questions  in  this  section  check  the  reader’s  understanding  of  what  she/he  has  read  and 
relate  her/his  comprehension  to  her/his  own  experience.  Thinking  skills  of  inference  and 
synthesis  are  involved.  The  reader  is  required  to  think  about  values,  her/his  own  and 
those  of  the  characters  in  the  book,  and  come  to  an  overall  understanding  of  what  the 
book  might  have  meant. 


Tell  me  a  few  of  the  high  points  of  the  book  for  you.  Which  were  the  best 
places? 

Who  is  the  hero  or  main  character  of  the  story?  What  is  she/he  like? 

Do  you  admire  any  characters  in  the  story?  Why? 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  friend  like  one  of  the  characters  in  the  story? 

Do  you  know  anyone  who  reminds  you  of  someone  in  the  story? 

Tell  me  about  the  setting  of  the  story.  Would  you  like  to  go  there?  Did  you 
ever  go  anywhere  like  it? 

Did  you  come  across  any  interesting  facts  that  you  didn’t  know  before?  What 
did  you  learn? 

Did  something  like  this  ever  happen  to  you?  Or  to  someone  you  know? 

Did  you  ever  read  another  story  that  this  one  reminds  you  of? 

Is  this  book  like  any  others  you  have  read?  How  is  it  the  same? 

What  do  you  think  the  person  who  wrote  this  book  was  trying  to  say  to  you? 
Do  you  think  he/she  had  a  message  to  teach  you? 

Why  did  the  author  choose  this  title?  Is  it  a  good  one? 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools 

11.  Silent  Reading  Assessment  and  Evaluation: 
Narrative  and  Expository 

Rationale 

How  effectively  does  a  student  understand  written  lan¬ 
guage? 

How  flexible  is  a  reader  in  comprehending  a  wide  range 
of  narrative  and  expository  texts? 

As  a  teacher  you  will  want  to  know  how  effective  your 
program  is  in  encouraging  independent  reading.  There¬ 
fore,  the  formal  evaluation  tools  suggested  in  this  section 
may  be  used  to  determine  how  independent  your  readers 
have  become. 

Students  in  the  Junior  Division  are  expected  to  read  a 
wide  variety  of  materials:  short  stories,  novels,  essays,  di¬ 
rections,  lyrics,  and  so  on.  For  the  purposes  of  clarity  and 
usefulness  we  have  decided  to  include  all  of  these  types 
of  reading  under  two  general  headings:  narrative  and 
expository.  We  are  asking  you  to  consider  assessment 
strategies  for  determining  how  well  students,  individually 
or  in  groups,  comprehend  both  narrative  and  expository 
texts. 

The  emphasis  in  assessing  narrative  text  will  be  upon 
determining  a  reader’s  understanding  of  the  elements  that 
constitute  the  story  she/he  has  read  silently.  Questions 
have  been  provided  that  are  based  on  elements  of  story 
grammar  that  will  reveal  how  well  the  student  has  in¬ 
tegrated  the  central  elements  and  ideas  of  the  narrative 
text. 

Narrative  passages  have  been  selected  for  Levels  2  to  7. 
Copies  of  the  selections  are  in  Book  II  of  this  series,  Read¬ 
ing  Passages  for  Assessing  Language  Arts. 
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Procedure 


The  emphasis  in  assessing  expository  prose  will  be  to¬ 
wards  determining  if  the  student  is  able  to  identify  and 
understand  the  main  generalizations  or  major  concepts 
of  the  expository  selection.  Prepared  questions  will  ask 
the  student  to  recall  specific  information  given  in  the  se¬ 
lection  that  supports  these  generalizations  or  concepts. 


Expository  passages  have  been  selected  for  Levels  2  to 
7.  Copies  of  the  selections  are  in  Book  II  of  this  series, 
Reading  Passages  for  Assessing  Language  Arts. 


The  tests  can  be  administered  to  individuals  or  small 
groups.  Specific  directions  and  guidelines  for  interpreta¬ 
tion  are  given  with  each  instrument. 
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Focussing  on  Narrative  Text:  GROUP 


Purposes 

•  To  assess  informally  the  silent  reading  proficiency  of  a  group  of  four  or  five  stu¬ 
dents  on  narrative  materials.  Based  on  the  results  of  this  group  assessment,  you 
may  identify  students  who  would  benefit  from  individual  evaluations  (see  page 
94). 

•  Two  sets  of  group  procedures  are  described: 

Procedure  One:  Assessing  Understanding  through  Sketching  and  Oral  Discussion 
Procedure  Two:  Assessing  Understanding  through  Oral  Discussion 

Procedure  One 

Assessing  Understanding  through  Sketching  and  Oral  Discussion 

1.  Give  each  student  in  the  group  a  copy  of  a  story  which  you  determine  will  not  frustrate 
them.  Stories  are  available  in  Reading  Passages  for  Assessing  Language  Arts. 

2.  Arouse  interest  in  the  story  by  encouraging  the  students  to  discuss  what  the  story  may 
be  about,  based  on  the  title.  Take  note  of  any  student  who  appears  to  lack  background 
information  that  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  understanding  of  the  story. 

3.  Have  the  students  read  the  story  silently.  Use  this  time  to  note  any  symptoms  of 
difficulty:  frowning,  slow  rate,  finger  pointing,  requesting  frequent  help,  and  so  on. 

4.  After  this  silent  reading,  ask  each  of  the  students  to  sketch  two  pictures  to  show  what 
happened  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  story. 

5.  Next  ask  them  to  illustrate  what  else  happened. 

6.  Use  the  students’  sketches  to  focus  discussion  around  the  story.  Both  oral  and  silent 
reading  may  occur  spontaneously  or  at  your  request.  The  questions  provided  might 
prove  helpful  in  probing  further  certain  students’  responses. 

7.  From  their  sketches  and  their  responses  to  the  story,  informally  appraise  each  student’s 
understanding  of  the  material.  The  following  behaviours  suggest  possible  difficulty  with 
the  material: 

•  volunteered  no  contribution  to  the  post-reading  discussion 

•  appeared  restless  or  inattentive  during  the  silent  reading  and  retelling  time 

•  responded  inappropriately  to  your  questions  about  the  selection 

•  had  difficulty  completing  the  selection  in  a  reasonable  time 
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To  confirm  your  observations  you  may  wish  to  administer  the  individual  assessment  on  page 
94. 


Procedure  Two 

Assessing  Understanding  through  Oral  Discussion 

Follow  the  same  steps  as  outlined  on  page  92  for  Procedure  One,  but  omit  the  sketching 
stages. 
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Focussing  on  Narrative  Text:  INDIVIDUAL 


Purposes 

•  To  evaluate  an  individual  student’s  understanding  of  narrative  material  when 
read  silently 

•  To  find  out  at  what  reading  level  a  student  reads  independently  with  understand¬ 
ing 

Procedure 

1.  Choosing  the  Selection 

Select  a  story  that  you  determine  will  not  frustrate  the  reader.  Stories  are  available  in 
Reading  Passages  for  Assessing  Language  Arts. 

2.  Silent  Reading 

Prior  to  having  the  student  read  the  story,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  title  to  arouse 
interest  and  speculation. 

The  student  can  be  helped  to  set  a  purpose  for  reading  the  selection  by  responding  to 
such  questions  as:  “What  would  you  like  to  find  out  when  you  read  this  story?”  or 
“Tell  me  one  thing  you  might  find  out  as  you  read  this  story.” 

Tell  the  student  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  retell  the  story  in  detail  when  the 
reading  is  finished. 

3.  The  Unaided  Retelling 

Give  the  student  time  to  think  about  what  has  been  read. 

Ask  the  student  not  to  refer  to  the  selection  and  to  tell  you  the  story  with  as  much 
detail  as  possible.  You  may  want  to  tape  this  retelling  for  reference  later  when  you  are 
determining  the  retelling  score.  Also,  the  student’s  retelling  can  be  recorded  briefly  on 
the  Unaided  Retelling  Record  Sheet  for  Narrative  Text  (page  96)  in  order  to 
help  you  track  and  score  the  student’s  response. 
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The  Aided  Retelling 


The  retelling  is  a  check  on  the  student’s  comprehension  of  the  narrative.  Skillful 
questioning  on  your  part  will  draw  from  the  student  whatever  else  has  been  gained 
from  the  reading  that  was  not  revealed  during  the  unaided  retelling. 


The  questions  which  accompany  the  stories  elicit  information  that  is  integral  to  un¬ 
derstanding  narrative  text;  that  is,  information  about  such  elements  of  a  story  as  the 
setting,  the  characters,  the  main  events,  any  reactions  to  these  events,  any  conflicts, 
and  the  resolution,  if  applicable. 

Evaluating  the  Retelling 

Use  the  Retelling  Guide:  Narrative  Text  (page  97)  to  help  you  to  evaluate  the 
student’s  retelling  (unaided  and  aided). 


Interpreting  the  results 


Satisfactory  performance:  6  points  or  higher 
Unsatisfactory  performance:  less  than  6  points 


If  you  do  not  wish  to  develop  a  numerical  retelling  score,  a  descriptive  system  can  be 
used:  excellent  (or  elaborated),  satisfactory,  or  unsatisfactory  (or  minimal). 

Excellent  (or  Elaborated):  Response  is  rich  and  insightful  and  draws  on  information 
beyond  the  text;  demonstrates  critical  judgement;  elaborating  examples  may  be  given; 
retelling  demonstrates  reflection  and  thoughtful  consideration. 


Satisfactory :  Response  is  literally  or  factually  adequate;  lacks  embellishment,  elabora¬ 
tion,  or  explanatory  detail;  may  be  simple  repetition  from  text  only,  without  reflection. 


Unsatisfactory  (or  Minimal):  A  response  is  attempted  but  it  is  meagre  or  incomplete; 
it  may  answer  only  one  part  of  what  was  asked  in  aided  retelling;  it  may  be  off-track 
and  generally  unrelated  to  specific  questions  asked. 
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Unaided  Retelling  Record  Sheet  for  Narrative  Text 

Name _  Age _  Grade _  Date 

Story  Title _ _ — 

Setting 

Characters 


Problems 

Conflicts 

Events 

Resolution 


Reaction 
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Retelling  Guide:  Narrative  Text 


Name - Grade 


Title: 

Date 

Setting 

Characters 

2  points 

Problems 

Conflicts 

Events 

Resolution 

6  points 

Reaction 

2  points 

Total 

10  points 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  assign  a  numerical  retelling  score,  a  descriptive  system 
can  be  used: 


Title: 

Excellent 

Satisfactory 

Unsatisfactory 
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Focussing  on  Expository  Text:  GROUP 


Purposes 

•  To  assess  the  silent  reading  proficiency  of  a  group  of  four  or  five  students  on 
expository  materials 

•  To  identify  students  who  need  a  closer,  more  individualized  appraisal,  as  indicated 
by  the  results  of  this  group  assessment 

Procedures 

1.  Choosing  the  Selection 

Select  an  article  that  you  determine  will  not  frustrate  the  students.  Articles  are  avail¬ 
able  for  you  in  the  Reading  Passages  for  Assessing  Language  Arts. 

2.  Silent  Reading 

Pre-Reading  Assessment:  Arouse  interest  in  the  topic  of  the  article  by  encouraging 
students  to  discuss  what  the  article  might  be  about  based  on  the  title  or  illustrations. 
Encourage  them  to  set  purposes  for  the  reading. 

In  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  prior  knowledge  the  students  bring  to  the  article, 
it  is  recommended  that  you  ask  some  pre-reading  questions.  These  questions  should 
attempt  to  elicit  from  the  students  the  conceptual  knowledge  and  experiential  back¬ 
ground  that  are  necessary  to  make  sense  of  the  article. 

Pre-reading  questions  have  been  provided.  Take  note  of  any  student  who  appears  to 
lack  background  information  that  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  understanding  of  the 
article.  This  pre-reading  discussion  will  arouse  interest  and  speculation  in  the  students 
about  the  article;  hence,  they  will  be  encouraged  to  set  purposes  for  reading  the  article. 

Have  the  students  read  the  article  silently.  Tell  them  that  when  they  have  finished 
reading  there  will  be  a  discussion  on  the  main  ideas  presented  in  the  article.  If  they 
want  to  remember  ideas  for  this  discussion,  they  may  want  to  make  brief  notes,  charts, 
or  diagrams  when  they  have  finished  reading.  While  they  are  reading,  note  possible 
symptoms  of  difficulty:  frowning,  slow  rate,  finger  pointing,  requesting  frequent  help, 
and  so  on. 
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Post-Reading  Assessment :  In  order  to  determine  how  easy  and  interesting  the  article 
was  from  the  students’  viewpoints,  it  is  recommended  that  you  ask  some  post-reading 
questions.  Suggested  questions  have  been  provided  after  each  article  in  the  Reading 
Passages  for  Assessing  Language  Arts.  Students’  responses  to  these  questions  should 
be  useful  in  interpreting  the  appropriateness  of  the  material  as  well  as  providing  some 
insight  into  their  reading  performance.  We  know,  for  example,  that  interest  in  a 
selection  can  increase  understanding  and  overall  reading  results. 

3.  Unaided  Retelling 

Ask  them  to  put  their  article  aside  and  to  tell  you  what  it  was  about  with  as  much 
detail  as  possible.  Students  may  refer  to  any  jot  notes  made  earlier.  Encourage  as 
much  response  as  possible  without  asking  any  direct  or  leading  questions. 

4-  Aided  Retelling 

Focus  the  group  discussion  around  the  major  generalizations,  concepts  and  supporting 
facts  you  have  determined  are  essential  to  understanding  the  article. 

Both  oral  and  silent  reading  may  occur  spontaneously  or  on  your  request.  Requests  to 
skim  or  scan  for  information  would  be  appropriate  during  this  post-reading  discussion. 

You  will  find  prepared  questions  that  will  be  helpful  in  determining  the  students’ 
understanding  of  the  article  in  the  Reading  Passages  for  Assessing  Language  Arts. 

5.  Assessing  the  Retelling 

From  their  post-reading  notes  and  oral  retelling  appraise  informally  each  student’s 
understanding  of  the  material.  The  following  behaviours  suggest  possible  difficulty 
with  the  material.  They  will  help  you  identify  students  who  are  likely  experiencing 
difficulty  with  the  reading  assignment: 

•  has  appeared  restless  or  inattentive  during  the  silent  reading,  post-writing,  and 
retelling  time 

•  has  responded  inappropriately  to  the  selection 

•  had  difficulty  completing  the  selection  in  a  reasonable  time. 

To  confirm  your  observations  you  may  wish  to  administer  the  individual  assessment 
on  page  66. 
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Focussing  on  Expository  Text:  INDIVIDUAL 


Purposes 

•  To  evaluate  an  individual  student’s  understanding  of  expository  material  when 
read  silently 

•  To  find  out  at  what  reading  level  a  student  reads  independently 
Procedures 

1.  Choosing  the  Selection 

Select  an  article  that  you  determine  will  not  frustrate  the  reader.  Articles  are  suggested 
in  Reading  Passages  for  Assessing  Language  Arts. 

2.  Silent  Reading 

Pre-Reading  Assessment:  In  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  prior  knowledge  the  stu¬ 
dent  brings  to  the  article,  it  is  recommended  that  you  ask  some  pre-reading  questions. 
These  questions  should  attempt  to  elicit  from  the  student  the  conceptual  knowledge 
and  experiential  background  that  are  necessary  if  the  student  is  to  make  sense  of  the 
article. 

Pre-reading  questions  have  been  provided.  Your  evaluation  of  the  extent  of  relevant 
prior  knowledge  the  student  brings  to  the  reading  situation  can  be  indicated  on  the 
scales  that  have  been  provided. 

This  pre-reading  discussion  will  also  arouse  interest  and  speculation  in  the  reader  about 
the  article;  hence,  the  student  will  be  encouraged  to  set  purposes  for  reading  the  article. 

Tell  the  student  to  read  the  article  silently  and  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
retell  in  detail  what  the  article  was  about  when  the  reading  is  finished. 

Post-Reading  Assessment:  In  order  to  determine  how  easy  and  interesting  the  article 
was  from  the  student’s  viewpoint,  it  is  recommended  that  you  ask  some  post-reading 
questions.  Suggested  questions  have  been  provided  after  the  articles  in  Reading  Pas¬ 
sages  for  Assessing  Language  Arts.  The  student’s  response  to  these  questions  should  be 
useful  in  interpreting  the  student’s  reading  performance.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
interest  in  a  selection  can  increase  understanding  and,  hence,  can  influence  positively 
overall  reading  results. 
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3.  Unaided  Retelling 

Give  the  student  time  to  think  about  what  has  been  read. 

Ask  the  student  to  put  the  article  aside  and  to  tell  you  what  it  was  about  with  as  much 
detail  as  possible.  You  may  want  to  tape  the  retelling  for  reference  later  when  you  are 
determining  the  retelling  score.  Also,  the  student’s  retelling  can  be  recorded  briefly  on 
the  Unaided  Retelling  Record  Sheet  for  Expository  Text  (page  102)  in  order 
to  help  you  track  and  score  the  student’s  response. 

Aided  Retelling 

The  retelling  is  a  check  on  the  student’s  comprehension  of  the  article.  Skillful  question¬ 
ing  on  your  part  will  attempt  to  draw  from  the  student  whatever  else  has  been  gained 
from  the  reading  that  was  not  revealed  during  the  unaided  retelling.  If  the  student  did 
not  answer  the  questions  that  were  posed  in  the  pre-reading  session,  probe  for  answers. 

You  will  find  prepared  questions  that  will  be  helpful  in  determining  the  student’s 
understanding  of  the  article  in  Reading  Passages  for  Assessing  Language  Arts. 

5.  Evaluating  the  Retelling 

Use  the  Retelling  Guide:  Expository  Text  (page  103)  below  to  help  you  evaluate 
the  student’s  retelling  of  the  article  (unaided  and  aided). 

6.  Interpreting  the  results 

Satisfactory  performance:  6  points  or  higher 
Unsatisfactory  performance:  less  than  6  points 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  develop  a  numerical  retelling  score,  a  descriptive  system  can  be 
used:  excellent  (or  elaborated),  satisfactory,  or  unsatisfactory  (or  minimal). 

Excellent  (or  Elaborated):  Response  is  rich  and  insightful  and  draws  on  information 
from  and  beyond  the  text;  demonstrates  critical  judgement;  elaborating  examples  may 
be  given;  retelling  demonstrates  reflection  and  thoughtful  consideration. 

Satisfactory :  Response  is  literally  or  factually  adequate;  lacks  embellishment,  elabora¬ 
tion,  or  explanatory  detail;  may  be  simple  repetition  from  text  only,  without  reflection. 

Unsatisfactory  (or  Minimal):  A  response  is  attempted  but  it  is  meagre  or  incomplete; 
it  may  answer  only  one  part  of  what  was  asked  in  aided  retelling;  it  may  be  off-track 
and  generally  unrelated  to  specific  questions  asked. 
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Unaided  Retelling  Record  Sheet  for  Expository  Text 

Name _  Age _  Grade _  Date 

Title  of  Selection _ _ 

Generalizations  and 
Major  Concepts 


Specific 

Information 
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Retelling  Guide:  Expository  Text 


Name _  Grade 


Title: 

Date 

Main  Ideas 
(5  Points) 

Details 
(5  Points) 

Score 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  develop  a  numerical  score,  a  descriptive  system  can  be  used: 


Title: 

Excellent 

Satisfactory 

Unsatisfactory 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  12.  Random-Cued  Cloze  Tests 


Rationale  To  what  extent  do  students  use  context  clues  when  read¬ 

ing? 

What  is  a  reader’s  degree  of  proficiency  as  compared  with 
other  readers  or  as  compared  with  some  absolute  scale  of 
proficiency  in  comprehending  written  language? 

Cloze  tests  provide  the  reader  with  whole  language  dis¬ 
course.  The  reader  has  the  opportunity  to  interact  with 
the  author  in  processing  the  written  message  while  ap¬ 
plying  all  the  language  cues  and  strategies  in  an  inte¬ 
grated,  unified  approach.  The  focus  is  upon  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  author’s  message.  Since  normative  “data” 
exist,  these  tests  can  be  used  as  a  quick  and  possibly 
appropriate  measure  for  estimating  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  “levels”. 

In  the  cloze  procedure  outlined  here,  the  reader  sup¬ 
plies  missing  words  which  have  been  chosen  at  random 
(the  initial  letter  of  the  missing  word  is  given).  This 
Random-Cued  Cloze  procedure  is  a  valid  and  reliable 
indication  of  a  reader’s  ability  to  comprehend  a  text. 

If  you  wish  to  use  a  Random-Cued  Cloze  procedure, 
prepared  selections  are  provided  in  Reading  Passages  for 
Assessing  Language  Arts. 


Procedure  This  cloze  procedure  can  be  used  with  individuals  or 

groups.  Select  a  passage  for  the  pupil(s)  at  a  level  which 
you  feel  will  give  the  child  little  difficulty.  Give  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  copy  of  the  cloze  passage.  Explain  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  to  fill  in  each  blank  with  a  word  that  makes  sense. 
There  is  no  set  time  limit.  Cloze  passages  are  provided 
in  Reading  Passages  for  Assessing  Language  Arts. 

Prior  to  using  cloze  as  a  test,  give  your  students  the  two 
practice  passages  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cloze  section 
of  Reading  Passages  for  Assessing  Language  Arts.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  some  children  may  get  confused  by  the  task  and 
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Scoring 


Interpretation 


not  produce  results  that  are  representative  of  their  com¬ 
prehension. 


Each  cloze  test  should  be  scored  prior  to  administering 
another  cloze  test  so  that  you  have  some  idea  of  how  the 
child  is  coping  with  the  material.  Answers  for  each  selec¬ 
tion  immediately  follow  the  passages  in  Reading  Passages 
for  Assessing  Language  Arts.  A  student’s  responses  are 
scored  correct  only;  the  student  must  provide  the  exact 
word. 

Ignore  minor  spelling  errors.  However,  an  omission  of 
plural  or  tense  endings  is  scored  incorrect,  as  in  “table” 
for  “tables”  or  “work”  for  “worked”. 

Multiply  the  number  of  correct  responses  by  2  to  get  a 
percentage. 


Depending  upon  the  results,  you  may  wish  to  have  the 
student  try  easier  or  more  difficult  passages. 

If  the  student’s  score  is  below  the  criteria  for  success,  you 
should  consider: 

•  whether  the  difficulty  level  of  the  passage  read  is  within 
the  expected  range  of  difficulty  and  experience  for 
Junior  Division 

•  administering  a  Reading  Conference  Miscue 
Inventory  (pages  68  -  70) 

If  you  wish,  you  can  use  the  results  of  a  cloze  passage 
to  get  some  diagnostic  data  on  a  student’s  use  of  the 
cueing  systems.  By  examining  the  kind  of  substitutions 
made,  you  can  determine  if  they  are  semantically  and 
syntactically  acceptable. 
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PRACTICE  PASSAGES 


Directions  for  teachers 

It  is  important  to  work  through  one  complete  passage  orally  with  the  students,  especially  if 
they  have  not  done  a  cloze  test  before. 

Before  every  cloze  test,  read  aloud  the  directions  given  below,  or  distribute  a  copy  of  them 
to  each  student.  Emphasize  that  a  score  of  40  per  cent  represents  satisfactory  understanding 
of  the  passage  and  is  the  highest  score  usually  achieved  on  most  kinds  of  cloze  tests. 

Directions  for  students 

Each  cloze  test  consists  of  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  story  or  article.  Words  have  been 
randomly  deleted  and  replaced  with  the  first  letter  of  the  word  and  a  dash  for  each  of  the 
remaining  letters.  Periods  and  apostrophes  are  also  represented  by  dashes. 

Examples 


If  “story”  is  deleted  from  the  text,  it  is  replaced 
If  “Mrs.”  is  deleted  from  the  text,  it  is  replaced 
If  “can’t”  is  deleted  from  the  text,  it  is  replaced 

Your  job  will  be  to  guess  what  word  was  left  out  and  to  write  the  word  in  the  space.  This 
will  be  easier  if  you: 

1.  Read  right  through  the  passage  before  trying  to  fill  in  any  of  the  blanks. 

2.  Write  only  one  word  in  each  blank. 

3.  Try  to  fill  in  every  blank.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  guess. 

4.  If  you  can’t  immediately  fill  in  a  blank,  read  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  paragraph,  or 
passage  and  then  go  back  to  the  blank  you’ve  missed. 

5.  Wrong  spelling  will  not  count  against  you  as  long  as  I  can  tell  what  word  you  meant. 
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CAPS  FOR  SALE 


Once  there  was  a  pedlar  who  went  out  to  sell  caps.  He  carried  the  caps  on 
top  of  his  head.  F  _  _  _  _  he  put  on  his  own  striped  cap,  then  four 

(i) 

yellow  caps,  then  four  blue  caps,  then  four  red  caps,  a  _  _  on  the  very 

(2) 

top  four  polka  dot  caps.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  streets,  holding  himself 
very  straight  so  a  _  not  to  upset  his  caps.  As  he  went  along  h  _  called, 

(3)  .  (4) 

“Caps!  Caps  for  Sale!  Fifty  cents  a  cap!”  B  _  _  nobody  bought  any 

(5) 

caps  that  morning.  Not  even  a  red  cap. 


In  time  the  pedlar  began  to  feel  very  h  _  _  _  _  _  ,  but  he  had  no 

(6) 

money  for  lunch.  Not  even  f  _  _  a  taco.  So  he  walked  and  walked  until 

.(7) 

he  c  _  _  _  to  a  great  big  tree. 

'(8) 


“This  is  a  nice  p 


(9) 


_  _  to  rest,”  thought  he.  So  he  sat  down  under 


t  _  _  tree  and  leaned  back  little  by  little  against  the 

(10) 

t  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  so  as  not  to  upset  the  caps  on  his 

(ii) 

h  _  _  _  .  Then  he  reached  up  to  make  sure  that  they  w  _  _  _ 

(12)  (13) 

straight:  first  his  own  striped  cap,  then  the  four  yellow  caps,  then  the  four 

blue  caps,  then  the  four  r  _  _  caps,  then  on  the  very  top  the  four  polka 

(14) 

dot  c  _  _  _  .  Then  he  went  to  sleep. 

(15) 

He  slept  for  a  1  _  _  _  time.  When  he  woke  up,  he  reached  up  to 

(16) 

m  _  _  _  sure  that  his  caps  were  still  on  his  head.  A  _  _  he  felt 

(17)  (18) 

was  his  own  striped  cap!  The  other  c  _  _  _  were  gone. 

(19) 
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Caps  For  Sale 


ANSWER  SHEET 


1.  FIRST 

11. 

TREE-TRUNK 

2.  AND 

12. 

HEAD 

3.  AS 

13. 

WERE 

4.  HE 

14. 

RED 

5.  BUT 

15. 

CAPS 

6.  HUNGRY 

16. 

LONG 

7.  FOR 

17. 

MAKE 

8.  CAME 

18. 

ALL 

9.  PLACE 

19. 

CAPS 

10.  THE 
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THE  MANSION 


I  slowly  opened  the  rusty  gate  and  started  to  walk  down  the  wet  and  stony 
path  leading  towards  the  eerie  mansion.  I  stopped  a  _  _  looked  back  at 

(i) 

t  _  _  broken-down  sports  car. 

(2) 

“It’s  the  only  place  to  stay,”  I  mumbled  to  myself.  S  _  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

(3) 

a  bolt  ofl  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  shot  down  from  the  sky.  I  saw  the 

(4) 

mansion  clearly  as  if  it  were  daylight  . . .  but  wished  I  h  _  _  _  _  _  . 

(5) 

It  was  so  UGLY!  The  vines  which  were  c  _  _  _  _ _  _  all  around  the 

(g) 

mansion  walls  w  _  _  _  covered  w  _  _  _  what  looked  like  huge 

(7)  .  (8) 

bugs.  The  window  panes  appeared  slimy.  The  trees  and  b  _  _  _  _  _ 

(9) 

near  the  house  were  rotted,  and  the  g  _  _  _  _  ,  too,  was  yellow  and 

(10) 

dead.  But  the  worst  p  _  _  _  was  the  odour.  The  w  _  _  _  _ 

(11)  (12) 

place  seemed  to  smell  of  must  a  _  _  mold. 

(13) 

“Well  i  _  _  _  the  only  place  t  _  stay.”  I  said  with  a  sigh.  As  I 

(14)  '(15) 

w  _  _  _  _  _  on,  I  had  a  strange  f  _  _  _  _  _  _  some- 

(16)  "  (17) 

one  was  watching  me.  When  I  got  to  the  f  _  _  _  _  door  I  heard 

(18) 

a  low  growl  coming  from  u  _  _  _  _  the  porch.  Then  I  heard  a 

(49) 

1  _  _  _  scratching  noise.  If  _  _  _  the  porch  caving  in  un- 

(20)  (21) 

der  me.  “  Help!”  Is  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  .  At  the  last  second  the 

(22) 

d  _  _  _  opened!  I  quickly  jumped  into  the  h  _  _  _  _  ,  but 

(23)  (24) 

before  I  could  s  _  _  anything  a  hard  object  hit  my  head.  Then  every- 

(25) 

thing  went  black. 
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The  Mansion 


1.  AND 

2.  THE 

3.  SUDDENLY 

4.  LIGHTNING 

5.  HADN’T 

6.  CURLED 

7.  WERE 

8.  WITH 

9.  BUSHES 

10.  GRASS 

11.  PART 

12.  WHOLE 

13.  AND 


ANSWER  SHEET 


14.  IT’S 

15.  TO 

16.  WALKED 

17.  FEELING 

18.  FRONT 

19.  UNDER 

20.  LOUD 

21.  FELT 

22.  SCREAMED 

23.  DOOR 

24.  HOUSE 

25.  SEE 
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PROGRAM  ASSESSMENT  IN  READING 

Do  you  read  aloud  to  the  children  daily? 

Do  you  encourage  the  students  to  focus  on  meaning  as  the  primary  objective  in 
reading? 


pre-reading  discussion  activities 

read  silently  most  of  the  time 

talk  about  content  first 

de-emphasize  word  accuracy 

provide  quality  literature 

independent  reading 

Do  you  encourage  reading  for  enjoyment? 

daily  reading-time 
let  students  choose  their  own  books 
make  the  classroom  library  an  inviting  place 
provide  books  at  different  levels  of  difficulty 
make  visits  to  the  school  library  available  at  all  times 
have  book  talks  by  students,  teachers,  and  visitors 
talk  informally  about  books 
respect  the  students’  opinions  and  tastes 
give  independent  reading  a  high  priority 
spend  more  time  on  reading  than  on  follow-up  activities 

Do  you  give  the  students  access  to  a  wide  variety  of  reading  materials? 


picture  books 

□ 

novels 

anthologies 

reference  materials 

environmental  print 

magazines 

student-written  material 

Do  you  ensure  that  any  reading  text  that  is  used  meets  the  requirements  of  Ministry 
guidelines? 

listed  in  Curricular  14  Q  quality  literature 

natural  language,  not  contrived,  controlled  vocabulary 
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6. 

Do 

you  have  the  students  experience  a  variety  of  genres? 

stories 

songs 

poems 

plays 

novels 

myths,  folk  tales,  legends 

nursery  rhymes 

fairy  tales 

articles 

reports 

□ 

instructions 

7. 

Do 

you  ensure  that  the  students  experience  reading  in  different  ways? 

silent  reading 

shared  reading 

choral  reading 

reading  in  pairs 

rehearsed  oral-reading 

reading-in-role 

listening  or  reading  along  with  a  tape 

8. 

Do  you  have  the  students  work  in  a  variety  of  groupings? 

individual 

pairs 

small  group 

large  group 

interest  group 

ability  group 

whole  class 

9. 

Do  you  match  instruction  to  each  student’ 

s  stage  of  reading  development? 

emergent  reading,  early  reading,  fluency,  flexibility,  consolidation 

10. 

Do  you  encourage  the  children  to  use  a  variety  of  strategies  when  they  come  to  a 

word  they  don’t  know? 

predict,  using  context  clues 

skip  over  it 

sound  it  out 

11. 

Do 

you  teach  spelling  in  a  whole-language  context? 

□ 

in  the  context  of  the  literature  the  students  are  reading 

after  the  students  have  met  the  words  in  context 

through  invented  spelling  in  the  student’s  own  writing 
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12.  Do  you  teach  new  vocabulary  in  the  context  of  the  reading  materials? 


use  context  and  language  cues  while  reading 

draw  attention  to  certain  words  after  the  children  have  met  them  in  their 
reading 


13.  Do  you  avoid  such  practices  as: 


unrehearsed  oral  reading  (round-robin) 

workbook  activities  unrelated  to  the  reading  material 

phonics  and  spelling  instruction  out  of  the  context  of  the  reading 

the  teaching  or  testing  of  words  in  isolation 

pencil-and-paper  activities  which  take  more  time  than  reading 

insistence  on  accurate  pronunciation  in  oral  reading 

a  lock-step  program  based  on  a  controlled-vocabulary  reading  text 


□ 


14.  Do  you  confer  with  the  students  about  their  reading? 

respond  as  an  interested  listener 
focus  on  meaning,  not  word  accuracy 
help  deepen  comprehension 

15.  Do  you  ask  questions  which  cover  a  range  of  comprehension/thinking  skills? 


□ 

recognizing  central  meaning 

□ 

making  inferences 

hypothesizing 

predicting 

comparing 

understanding  cause  and  effect 

making  judgements 

expanding  on  the  text 

understanding  characters 

distinguishing  fact/opinion 

recalling  details 

relating  literature  to  experience 

16.  Do  you  listen  to  the  students  read  aloud  as  an  interested  audience,  rather  than  as  a 
corrector  of  errors? 


□ 


show  an  interest 

ignore  miscues  except  when  meaning  is  lost 
discuss  content 

avoid  looking  over  the  student’s  shoulder 
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17.  Do  you  have  the  students  respond  to  the  literature  through  a  variety  of  activities? 


discussing 

reflecting 

composing 

dramatizing 

retelling 

asking  questions 

I 

re-presenting  through  different  media 

18.  Do  you  have  the  students  frequently  set  their  own  purposes  for  reading? 

ask  their  own  questions  before  reading 
choose  their  own  books 
pursue  their  own  interests 
solve  their  own  problems 

19.  Do  you  involve  parents  in  the  reading  program? 

use  volunteers  in  the  classroom 
encourage  parents  to  read  to  their  children 
encourage  family  visits  to  the  public  library 
hold  book  fairs 

invite  parents  to  the  classroom 

inform  parents  about  the  goals  of  the  program 

provide  information  about  the  reading  process 
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WRITING 


Writing 


CONTENTS 


WRITING  ASSESSMENT 
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WRITING  ASSESSMENT 


The  Act  of  Writing 


The  act  of  writing  is  a  complex  process.  It  includes: 


Composition:  interaction  with  ideas,  incorporating  reasons  for  writing,  awareness  of 
the  reader,  the  content  of  the  work,  the  voice  of  the  writer,  and  choosing  and  ordering 
words 

Transcription:  interaction  with  print,  incorporating  the  conventions  of  print  (i.e., 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  handwriting)  and  the  contexts  for  publishing 

Each  aspect  of  writing  involves  different  kinds  of  knowledge  and  has  its  place  in  the  writing 
process.  Writers  do  not  focus  on  all  of  these  aspects  at  the  same  time;  this  is  particularly  true 
for  young  children,  for  whom  the  technical  aspects  of  transcription  are  not  yet  automatic. 
The  more  sophisticated  the  writer,  the  more  all  these  aspects  will  be  in  control  in  the  writing. 

Writing  is  a  process  of  drafting  and  revising.  The  process  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 

feedback-reactions 


purpose 


. A-'""  .V''”' 

_ >  compose  transcribe 


,  review  ,  edit _ >  audience 


•x 

: 


spelling 


language/print  competence 

vr  -x  A  Kr  V-  X* 

;  •  v.  ’  — 

f  *’*  •“  :  \  s  s  **•*•.. 

\  \ 

syntax  vocabulary  punctuation  usage  handwriting 


Because  of  the  strong  relationships  between  writing  and  talking  and  writing  and  reading,  all 
writing  instruction  and  assessment  should  take  into  account  the  students’  talk  experiences 
and  abilities  and  their  understanding  of  the  processes  involved  in  reading.  Talking,  listen¬ 
ing,  reading,  and  writing  entail  the  construction  of  meaning.  Reading  material  is  what  is 
produced  by  the  act  of  writing.  Both  a  reader  and  a  writer  are  primarily  concerned  with 
constructing  meaning.  Therefore,  both  instruction  and  evaluation  in  writing  must  be  looked 
at  in  terms  of  the  student’s  understanding  of  the  processes  involved  in  reading. 

The  primary  aim  of  writing  instruction  is  to  develop  the  writer’s  competence  in  all  skill 
areas.  Therefore,  writing  assessment  must  give  the  teacher  information  about  the  student’s 
level  of  competence  and  degree  of  understanding  in  each  area. 
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The  Writing  Process 


The  Nature  of  Writing 

Writing  is  part  of  our  everyday  lives.  We  make  lists,  write  letters,  fill  in  forms,  take  messages, 
leave  instructions.  If  we  are  not  actually  engaged  in  writing  ourselves,  we  are  constantly 
reading  other  people’s  writing,  and  forming  opinions  about  how  well  or  poorly  it  is  done  and 
what  effect  it  has  on  us. 

Writing  is  a  means  of  recording  and  transmitting  ideas  and  information.  It  allows  us  to  be 
in  touch  with  minds  not  present  in  our  time  or  place,  to  learn  from  them,  to  be  inspired  by 
them.  It  allows  us  to  preserve  our  own  thoughts  —  to  be  referred  to  at  a  future  date  or  to 
be  passed  on  to  others.  Writing  is  our  link  with  the  past  and  with  the  future. 

Writing  may  also  be  a  personal  dialogue,  a  way  of  developing  and  refining  our  understanding 
of  the  world,  finding  out  what  we  know  and  what  we  believe.  Writing  can  be  a  deeply 
personal  act,  shaping  our  perception  of  the  world  and  our  relationships  with  people  and 
things  in  that  world. 

Writing  involves  having  something  to  say,  someone  to  say  it  to,  language  to  express  the 
ideas,  and  a  knowledge  of  standard  ways  of  getting  language  down  on  paper.  Writing,  then, 
must  be  seen  as  a  process  of  selecting,  organizing,  and  developing  ideas;  expressing  them 
in  effective  language;  arranging  them  in  logical  sequences;  and  presenting  them  in  neat, 
standard  forms  of  handwriting  and  spelling. 

Modes  of  Writing 

Different  kinds  of  writing  require  different  areas  of  knowledge  and  different  degrees  of  skill. 
The  purpose  and  intended  audience  will  often  dictate  the  mode  of  writing  to  be  used. 

Personal  expressive  kinds  of  writing  are  those  closest  to  the  writer.  These  might  include 
such  things  as  a  personal  diary,  a  letter  to  a  friend  or  relative.  This  kind  of  writing  tends  to 
be  about  the  writer’s  own  experiences,  thoughts,  feelings,  and  opinions.  The  language  used 
is  close  to  the  writer’s  own  speech  patterns.  The  writing  focusses  more  on  the  needs  of  the 
writer  than  the  effect  on  the  audience. 

Informational  kinds  of  writing  are  those  which  are  task-oriented,  designed  to  get  a  job  done. 
They  include  such  things  as  lists,  instructions,  reports,  records.  It  is  important  in  this  kind 
of  writing  that  facts  are  correct,  that  they  are  complete,  and  that  they  are  arranged  in  a 
logical  sequence.  The  writer  may  be  required  to  use  specialized  vocabulary;  the  language  of 
cookbooks  is  not  the  same  as  the  language  of  computer  manuals.  Accuracy  and  clarity  are 
of  primary  importance  in  informational  writing. 
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Poetic  writing  is  writing  in  its  most  polished  form,  writing  which  stands  as  an  art  form. 
It  is  the  language  of  literature.  In  poetic  writing,  the  writer  considers  words  and  their 
arrangement  carefully,  always  with  the  intended  audience  in  mind.  What  matters  in  poetic 
writing  is  the  effect  the  content  and  the  language  have  on  the  reader.  Will  someone  want  to 
read  it?  Does  it  create  the  intended  mood?  Will  it  evoke  the  expected  response? 

All  writing  does  not  fall  distinctly  into  one  of  these  groups.  Expressive  writing  may  be  poetic 
in  nature;  poetic  writing  also  needs  to  be  logically  organized;  little  writing  is  done  without 
the  effect  on  a  possible  reader  being  considered.  However,  it  is  important  to  be  aware  of 
the  different  modes  of  writing  and  the  demands  each  makes,  both  on  the  writer  and  on  the 
reader. 

How  Writing  Is  Done 


Writing  takes  time.  Writing  does  not  normally  come  out  in  its  most  effective  form  on  a  first 
draft.  For  some  writers,  a  first  draft  is  no  more  than  a  stream-of-consciousness,  with  little 
form  or  sequence;  for  others,  it  may  take  the  form  of  connected  sentences,  and  show  a  more 
logical  progression  of  ideas.  Sometimes  a  first  draft  may  take  the  form  of  a  list  of  things  to 
be  included,  or  words  and  phrases  that  might  be  used.  To  try  and  produce  a  finished  piece 
of  writing  in  one  sitting  is  counter-productive.  The  writing  is  likely  to  be  more  effective  if 
each  stage  receives  the  concentrated  focus  of  the  writer.  Writing  should  be  seen  as  a  process 
of  shaping,  each  draft  moving  closer  towards  the  intended  product. 

A  number  of  processes  are  involved  at  different  stages  in  the  production  of  a  successful  piece 
of  writing.  The  writer  must  select  the  form  to  be  used,  perhaps  a  letter,  a  poem,  or  a 
research  paper;  decide  on  an  appropriate  tone,  in  a  range  from  personal  to  formal;  organize 
the  content  in  a  logical  sequence;  choose  effective  and  appropriate  language;  use  standard 
spelling;  present  the  piece  in  a  form  that  will  create  the  right  impression  on  the  reader. 
Learning  to  write  involves  developing  increasing  skill  in  working  with  all  these  stages  of  the 
writing  process. 

Producing  a  Piece  of  Writing 

The  stages  may  be  viewed  as:  Before  Writing;  Shaping  the  Content;  Producing  a  Final  Copy; 
Sharing  or  Publishing  the  Writing. 

Before  Writing 

Before  beginning  to  write,  the  writer  must  establish  a  purpose  for  the  writing;  choose  a  topic; 
identify  the  audience.  Plans  may  then  be  made  for  such  things  as  collecting  information; 
selecting  the  mode  of  writing  to  be  used;  deciding  on  a  format.  The  writer  needs  at  this 
stage  to  form  some  idea  of  what  the  task  demands  and  how  to  set  about  it.  For  some  kinds 
of  writing,  it  is  often  useful  to  have  an  incubation  period  during  which  the  writer  may  think 
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about  the  topic,  talk  about  it,  or  perhaps  make  a  few  notes,  in  order  to  define  and  redefine 
the  task  and  begin  to  sort  out  ideas.  Young  children  often  develop  ideas  through  art  or  play, 
before  formulating  language  to  express  their  ideas  in  writing. 

Shaping  the  Content 

The  writer  is  now  ready  to  translate  the  inner  speech  of  meaning  into  the  external  speech  of 
language.  This  first  draft  may  take  many  forms.  Some  writers  start  to  write  quickly  with 
little  preliminary  thought  and  planning.  For  them,  a  first  draft  may  be  a  way  of  thinking 
on  paper,  with  little  form  or  sequence,  and  in  fragmentary  language.  Others  mull  over  the 
topic,  and  do  more  mental  organizing  during  the  incubation  period,  so  that  when  the  writing 
begins,  it  flows  more  smoothly  and  logically.  For  all  writers,  this  first  draft  is  the  time  to 
focus  primarily  on  the  content. 

During  the  writing  of  the  first  draft,  writers  typically  engage  in  minor  revisions  at  the 
sentence  and  word  level,  thoughts  are  refined  while  they  are  in  the  process  of  being  written. 
Writers  make  false  starts,  cross  out,  begin  again.  Often  writers  will  pause  to  reread  what 
has  just  been  written,  consider  how  to  proceed,  then  continue  to  write. 

When  the  first  draft  is  complete,  the  writer  may  make  more  extensive  revisions.  These 
may  involve  additions  to  content,  deletion  of  irrelevant  material,  reordering  of  information, 
rewording  of  sentences,  selection  of  more  effective  words.  The  writer  may  at  this  stage  seek 
out  someone  to  act  as  a  preliminary  audience,  to  help  identify  where  revision  is  desirable. 

During  this  process  of  revision,  the  writer  must  become  a  critical  reader,  assessing  coverage 
and  clarity.  At  this  point,  the  writer  may  also  re-assess  some  of  the  thoughts  and  opinions 
presented;  it  is  quite  common  for  thoughts  not  to  be  completely  formed  before  they  are 
written  down.  Revision  is  more  than  correcting  and  improving  the  writing.  It  is  a  further 
opportunity  for  the  writer  to  review  the  ideas  and  opinions  being  presented,  before  releasing 
them  to  an  outside  audience.  While  writing  must  meet  the  needs  of  the  reader,  it  must  also 
satisfy  the  writer. 

Producing  a  Final  Copy 

When  the  content  is  complete,  organized,  and  expressed  in  appropriate  language,  the  writer 
is  ready  to  make  final  decisions  about  layout  and  to  proofread  for  spelling  and  punctuation 
errors.  Then  the  writing  can  be  re-copied  into  its  final  form.  The  writing  is  then  finished, 
and  the  writer  can  accept  responsibility  for  the  creation. 

Sharing  or  Publishing  the  Writing 

What  happens  to  the  writing  after  the  final  draft  is  complete  will  depend  on  the  writer’s 
original  purpose.  It  may  be  a  letter  to  be  mailed,  a  poster  to  be  displayed,  a  report  to 
be  shared,  a  story  to  be  read  aloud  or  published,  a  piece  to  be  kept  private.  Without  an 
appropriate  audience,  there  is  no  purpose  for  writing  at  all. 
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Often  the  sharing  of  the  writing  will  result  in  feedback  for  the  writer.  Questions  that  are 
asked  may  point  out  omissions  in  the  writing.  Instructions  that  cannot  be  followed  may 
show  poor  organization  or  an  inappropriate  choice  of  format.  Reader  response  may  indicate 
the  degree  of  success  of  a  story  or  poem. 

Becoming  a  Better  Writer 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  writer  may  approach  and  carry  through  a  writing  task 
to  completion.  Computers  can  be  available  to  assist  the  children  through  the  use  of  word 
processing.  However,  certain  conditions  seem  to  be  necessary  in  order  for  students  to  become 
better  writers. 

Real  Purpose 

Writing  must  be  done.  Writing  must  be  seen  as  a  natural  part  of  everyday  life  and  learning, 
not  just  as  a  subject  on  the  timetable.  As  well,  different  kinds  of  writing  must  be  done, 
for  many  different  purposes  and  audiences,  so  that  all  the  modes  are  used  and  the  different 
techniques  learned  and  practised. 

Writing  must  have  real  purpose  for  the  writers.  Activities  and  lessons  designed  only  to  teach 
writing  skills,  with  no  real  purpose  for  communicating  or  recording,  will  be  recognized  by 
the  students  as  “dummy  runs”;  involvement  and  learning  potential  are  likely  to  be  reduced. 
Just  as  literature  is  valued  for  its  own  sake,  not  just  as  a  tool  for  teaching  reading,  so  writing 
must  provide  intrinsic  rewards  for  the  writer.  When  the  writer  retains  ownership  and  control 
of  the  writing  there  is  incentive  to  produce  the  best  product  possible. 

Constructive  Response 

Students  need  to  know  whether  their  writing  is  successful  in  communicating  what  they 
want  to  say.  If  their  writing  is  not  successful,  they  need  to  know  what  is  going  wrong, 
and  what  strategies  they  can  use  to  communicate  more  effectively.  Writing  with  a  selected 
audience  in  mind,  then  getting  feedback  from  this  audience,  can  demonstrate  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  a  piece  of  writing.  The  teacher  can  provide  constructive  response  during  a 
writing  conference  by  acting  as  the  first  audience:  asking  questions  in  order  to  clarify  ideas, 
making  suggestions  about  resources,  teaching  the  techniques  needed  for  the  writing  in  hand. 

The  Drafting  Process 

Students  must  understand  writing  as  a  drafting  process,  and  not  expect  it  to  come  out  right 
the  first  time.  They  must  understand  what  to  focus  on  at  various  stages  in  the  writing.  The 
teacher  can  reinforce  this  understanding  by  paying  attention  only  to  the  primary  focus  of 
that  stage.  For  example,  in  a  first  draft,  the  teacher  should  respond  first  and  primarily  to 
the  content;  drawing  attention  to  spelling  will  distract  the  student  from  a  more  productive 
focus  on  content. 
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Revision 


The  craft  of  writing  may  well  be  learned  through  the  revision  process.  As  students  look  at 
their  writing  as  critical  readers,  they  may  learn  what  makes  writing  better,  clearer,  more 
enjoyable  for  a  reader.  In  the  early  stages,  the  teacher  may  help  guide  the  students  by  using 
dialogues  about  the  writing,  drawing  attention  to  possible  solutions  to  writing  problems.  As 
the  students  gain  more  experience,  this  may  be  done  in  peer  group  conferences,  where  the 
students  provide  feedback  for  each  other  while  the  writing  is  in  progress. 

Demonstration 

Students  can  learn  about  writing  by  seeing  examples  of  the  kinds  of  writing  they  want  to  do. 
Exposure  to  quality  literature,  different  kinds  of  writing,  and  the  best  models  of  language 
will  allow  them  to  become  familiar  with  written  language  in  its  various  formats.  Students 
can  also  learn  about  the  process  of  writing  by  watching  a  writer  at  work.  Adults  need  to 
model  the  writing  process,  so  that  students  see  that  revising,  editing,  and  recopying  are 
normal  features  of  writing,  even  for  proficient  writers. 

Transcription 

Composing  and  transcribing  demand  different  groups  of  skills.  For  many  students  spelling 
and  punctuation  are  not  automatic;  they  have  to  be  thought  about.  It  is  hard  to  develop 
ideas,  formulate  language,  and  think  about  spelling  at  the  same  time.  Even  for  proficient 
writers  and  spellers,  a  too  early  concentration  on  surface  features  can  detract  from  the  task 
of  getting  ideas  down  on  paper. 

Many  students  who  know  that  they  are  poor  spellers  are  reluctant  to  write  at  all.  Lack  of 
skill  in  spelling  or  handwriting  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  composing.  The  skills  of  both 
composing  and  transcribing  will  be  better  learned  if  they  are  recognized  as  separate,  and  are 
focussed  on  at  different  times  in  the  writing  process. 

Risk-taking 

Nothing  is  learned  without  risk-taking.  Each  piece  of  writing  is  a  new  and  different  experience 
for  a  writer.  Students  must  feel  free  to  try  out  ideas  and  language  on  paper  without  fear 
of  penalty.  They  must  see  early  drafts  as  the  appropriate  place  to  do  this;  first  draft,  by 
definition,  is  the  time  to  get  ideas  down  on  paper,  with  the  intention  of  assessing  them  and 
making  changes  in  a  later  draft.  First  draft  writing  should  not  be  evaluated.  It  should  be 
looked  on  as  a  starting  point,  not  as  an  end-product.  In  the  adult  world,  first  draft  writing 
in  the  writer’s  own  handwriting  rarely  goes  on  public  view.  Everything  from  a  business 
letter  to  a  novel  goes  through  an  assessment  by  the  writer,  and  often  an  editor,  before  being 
typed.  We  assess  the  competence  of  the  writer  by  looking  at  the  final  copy,  not  at  the 
first  handwritten  notes.  The  same  principle  should  apply  for  students.  While  the  teacher 
can  learn  much  from  early  drafts  about  students’  ways  of  working  and  thinking,  and  their 
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understanding  of  the  writing  process,  evaluation  of  writing  ability  must  be  postponed  until 
the  writer  is  satisfied  that  the  writing  is  finished. 

Role  of  the  Teacher 

Your  role,  then,  is  to  create  situations  where  writing  is  a  natural  part  of  the  daily  activities. 
Once  the  students  are  writing  freely  and  purposefully,  you  can  help  them  refine  and  extend 
their  range  of  topics,  modes,  and  skills. 
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Focus  on  Transcribing 


The  transcribing  process  consists  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  handwriting.  Grammar  and 
usage  relate  first  to  questions  of  spoken  language,  but  since  nonstandard  forms  may  be  a 
barrier  to  effective  written  communication,  they  will  be  discussed  in  this  section. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  teachers  can  help  children  to  learn  the  skills  of  transcription 
without  restricting  children’s  opportunity  for  composition.  Teachers  should  encourage  inde¬ 
pendence  and  make  learning  transcription  skills  as  easy  as  possible.  Even  when  children  are 
writing  independently,  they  still  require  support.  Teachers  will  need  to  present  information 
and  strategies  when  children  are  finding  transcription  difficult. 

In  the  junior  years,  children  develop  an  increased  control  of  standard  spelling,  punctuation, 
handwriting,  and  personal  style.  As  children  take  responsibility  for  the  many  aspects  of  their 
writing,  they  will  grow  in  their  need  for,  and  ability  to  use,  transcription  skills. 

Transcription  is  distinguished  from  composing  in  the  act  of  writing.  Composing  comes  first. 
Children  should  be  encouraged  to  write  ideas  and  feelings  using  any  words  or  sentence  struc¬ 
tures  they  wish  to,  uninhibited  by  concern  for  spelling  and  punctuation,  drawing  sponta¬ 
neously  on  what  they  have  learned  about  written  conventions  from  other  contexts.  Children 
should  feel  free  to  make  educated  guesses  when  composing  first  draft  versions;  their  work 
can  then  be  used  as  a  basis  for  diagnosis  and  coaching  and  for  mini-lessons  on  particular 
difficulties.  During  the  revision  and  editing  phases,  the  children  can  develop  their  skills  of 
transcription,  including  handwriting. 

It  is  often  wise  to  refrain  from  immediately  correcting  errors  in  spelling  and 
punctuation.  For  example,  over-emphasis  on  correctness  in  spelling  can  inhibit 
the  children’s  experimentation  with  new  words  and,  ultimately,  may  lead  to  the 
overuse  of  simple  words  that  they  know  how  to  spell.  If  children  are  encouraged 
to  collect  and  store  their  writing  in  a  personal  folder,  they  can  go  over  their  work 
some  time  later,  think  over  the  spelling  and  punctuation,  and  correct  them.  This 
self-correction  indicates,  for  them,  progress  towards  mastery. 

From  Education  in  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions  (page  57) 

Effective  communication  demands  careful  transcription.  Teachers  can  help  children  under¬ 
stand  the  courtesies  and  the  etiquette  of  refining  their  written  message  with  attention  to 
transcription.  While  transcription  is  the  focus  during  revision  and  editing,  there  are  often 
opportunities  during  the  composition  phase  to  work  on  conventions. 
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Spelling 


English  is  not  a  phonetically  regular  language,  and  the  spelling  of  a  word  cannot  reliably  be 
determined  by  its  sounds.  The  irregular  nature  of  the  spelling  system  means  that  children 
need  to  learn  effective  strategies  for  improving  their  spelling.  They  need  to  attend  to  the 
appearance  of  words  and  to  check  their  own  attempts  at  encoding.  Teachers  need  to  use 
different  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  spelling,  perceiving  patterns  in  the  errors  children  are 
making.  These  observations  can  provide  the  basis  for  developing  mini-lessons  that  will  help 
children  systematically  examine  their  particular  spelling  problems. 

For  many  years,  people  have  over-simplified  spelling  by  looking  mainly  at  its  surface  struc¬ 
ture.  Then  Charles  Read,  in  1975,  began  to  look  at  the  “invented  spelling”  of  young  children, 
not  as  a  random  placement  of  letters  but  as  a  cognitive  process.  He  was  one  of  the  first  re¬ 
searchers  to  look  at  how  beginning  spellers  learned  to  use  the  system.  His  studies  of  young 
children  before  they  received  formal  spelling  instruction  showed  that  children  start  with  what 
they  know  —  the  sounds  of  English  —  when  they  attempt  to  spell  words. 

Read  argued  that  children  did  not  learn  to  spell  by  rote  memorization.  Rather,  they  sought 
to  find  the  underlying  rules  of  the  spelling  system.  They  moved  from  approximations  (“in¬ 
vented”  or  “functional”  spelling)  to  the  use  of  the  conventional  forms  in  the  same  way  that 
they  had  done  in  learning  to  speak.  Numerous  researchers  have  confirmed  Read’s  conclusion 
and  agree  that  learning  to  spell  is  a  complex  intellectual  activity  that  is  closely  related  to 
children’s  general  language  development.  These  researchers  showed  that  children  discover 
the  nature  of  the  system  for  themselves  as  they  use  it  to  communicate  and  they  exhibit 
characteristic  patterns  as  they  move  towards  conventional  spelling. 

These  patterns  cannot  be  considered  “developmental  stages”  because  not  all  children  will 
exhibit  each  one,  nor  will  they  necessarily  move  through  them  sequentially.  Children  will 
select  from  their  experiences  and  instruction  the  particular  information  which  is  appropriate 
for  them  at  the  time.  Marie  Clay  says:  “If  there  is  an  acquisition  sequence  which  can  be 
described  for  all  children  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  it.”  Learning  to  spell  is  not  a 
linear  progression.  Each  new  piece  of  information  that  children  gain  about  spelling  will 
alter  their  existing  perception  of  the  whole  system.  As  children  try  to  integrate  the  new 
information,  they  may  appear  to  “regress”  because  they  misspell  words  they  previously 
spelled  correctly.  Teachers  who  understand  why  this  is  happening  can  give  children  support 
and  encouragement. 

We  can  no  longer  explain  learning  to  spell  as  a  task  requiring  basic  memorization.  While 
memory  does  play  a  role  in  spelling,  a  more  comprehensive  approach  must  focus  on  the 
thinking  skills  needed  to  master  the  various  layers  of  the  English  spelling  system.  Learning 
to  spell  correctly  is  primarily  a  process  of  discovery,  categorization,  and  generalization.  It 
is  part  of  the  process  of  learning  language  and  learning  about  language.  Children  learn 
the  patterns,  regularities,  and  unique  features  of  English  when  they  read  and  when  they 
talk  about  and  play  with  words.  Students  should  be  taught  the  correct  spelling  of  words  in 
purposeful  language  contexts.  The  major  context  is  that  of  their  own  writing. 
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How  Spelling  Works 

Relatively  few  words  can  be  spelled  using  only  one  type  of  information.  From  their  experience 
with  print,  proficient  spellers  have  acquired  a  range  of  information  which  will  help  them  spell. 
They  are  familiar  with  common  patterns  and  mnemonics  for  remembering  specific  words. 

Children  need  information  in  all  these  areas  at  every  grade  level  during  their  development 
towards  proficiency  in  spelling.  They  also  need  many  opportunities  to  apply  what  they  know 
in  writing  and  to  evaluate  their  attempts.  This  will  help  them  to  integrate  what  they  know 
about  the  orthography  and  to  use  the  information  in  an  orchestrated  way. 

As  children  become  familiar  with  the  common  patterns  of  the  system,  they  can  begin  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  rules  and  generalizations  and  apply  them  to  an  increasing  range  of  words  they  want 
to  write.  Rules  and  generalizations  are  useful  only  if  the  children  have  sufficient  experience 
with  the  appropriate  common  pattern  to  understand  how  the  rule  or  generalization  applies. 
Many  children  will  discover  rules  and  generalizations  themselves  as  they  become  familiar 
with  particular  patterns.  At  other  times,  teachers  can  help  children  to  “see”  a  rule  or  gener¬ 
alization  by  drawing  their  attention  to  a  specific  pattern  or  group  of  words.  Some  children 
may  need  help  to  articulate  what  they  already  know  intuitively  from  their  experience  with 
words,  and  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  unfamiliar  words. 

Children  may  struggle  with  spelling  because  they  have  gaps  in  their  information  about  the 
system,  because  they  are  unable  to  integrate  their  knowledge  when  they  attempt  unknown 
words,  or  because  they  have  stabilized  incorrect  forms.  Teachers  can  gain  insights  into  the 
information  and  strategies  struggling  spellers  are  using  by  analyzing  the  errors  these  children 
make  in  their  writing.  Decisions  can  then  be  made  about  the  information  and  strategies  most 
likely  to  help  because  they  build  on  what  the  child  already  knows  and  can  do.  Appropriate 
activities  can  also  be  chosen. 

It  is  important  for  struggling  spellers  to  focus  their  attention  on  a  very  small  amount  of 
information  at  a  time  until  they  have  stabilized  it.  Teachers  must  help  them  to  set  realistic 
goals  so  that  they  can  do  this.  This  is  particularly  important  when  struggling  spellers  are 
correcting  errors.  If  poor  spellers  are  faced  with  writing  corrections  for  a  large  number  of 
mistakes,  they  are  unlikely  to  concentrate  on  learning  the  correct  form.  They  may  also  limit 
the  amount  that  they  write,  or  use  in  their  writing  only  words  that  they  know  how  to  spell. 

Teachers  can  help  struggling  spellers  by  asking  questions  which  assist  them  to  transfer  the 
information  they  have  learned  in  one  situation  to  another.  Struggling  spellers  may  need 
particular  help  to  develop  effective  strategies  for  learning  and  remembering  words.  Some 
children  develop  spelling  proficiency  with  apparent  ease.  They  are  able  to  write  the  words 
they  need  and  want  to  use  without  difficulty  and  often  with  little  instruction.  There  must 
be  opportunities  within  the  spelling  program  for  these  children  to  be  challenged  and  their 
knowledge  and  abilities  extended,  (e.g.,  crosswords,  codes,  word  origins  and  changes).  These 
children  can  often  devise  and  make  activities  for  the  use  of  the  whole  class.  It  may  sometimes 
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be  appropriate  for  the  teacher  to  use  them  for  peer  tutoring.  It  is  important  for  children, 
particularly  proficient  spellers,  to  have  alternative  activities  when  words  they  already  know 
how  to  spell  are  being  studied  by  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Language  Situations  Involving  Spelling 

Language  activities  in  all  of  the  language  areas  will  assist  children’s  spelling  development  by 
extending  their  information  about  language  and  the  range  of  cues  for  spelling. 

Through  oral  language  activities,  children  can  build  their  linguistic  data  pool.  They  will 
meet  and  use  various  syntactic  patterns;  learn  about  sounds,  blends,  patterns,  and  rhyme; 
build  many  words  from  a  base  root;  learn  appropriate  tenses  for  verbs;  form  adjectives  of 
degree;  learn  plural  forms;  and  discover  antonyms  and  synonyms. 

Through  reading  activities,  children  can  explore  the  relationship  between  oral  and  written 
language;  learn  concepts  about  print,  explore  sound/symbol  relationships;  see  that  words 
are  usually  spelt  in  the  same  way;  distinguish  between  different  letters  and  words;  become 
familiar  with  the  visual  patterns  of  words;  extend  their  vocabulary;  encounter  new  ideas; 
learn  how  context  affects  the  meaning  of  words;  see  how  cues  operate  simultaneously  to 
determine  particular  spelling  patterns. 

Through  authentic  writing  tasks,  children  apply  what  they  know  about  spelling  to  their 
ideas  and  feelings  in  print. 

To  develop  some  of  the  cues  which  will  help  them  to  spell  conventionally,  children  will  need 
to  focus  their  attention  on  the  specific  spelling  features  of  words.  They  will  need  to  become 
familiar  with  the  patterns,  generalizations,  and  exceptions  in  the  spelling  system.  Thus, 
while  instruction  must  show  how  spelling  fits  as  part  of  an  integrated  language  system,  it 
must  also  help  children  to  gain  a  thorough  sense  of  how  spelling  works. 

Children  must  have  opportunities  to  apply  what  they  have  learned.  They  can  apply  some 
of  what  they  know  in  spelling  activities,  but  it  is  application  in  writing  which  is  crucial  to 
the  development  of  spelling  proficiency. 

Writing  tasks  challenge  and  stretch  children’s  spelling  ability  by  confronting  them  with  the 
problems  of  writing  down  words.  In  trying  to  solve  each  spelling  problem,  children  must  use 
all  the  cues  they  have  about  spelling,  simultaneously  and  in  an  integrated  way,  to  achieve 
the  best  possible  guess  at  the  word. 

Implications  for  Spelling  Instruction 

Effective  instruction  will  support  children’s  language  growth  by  valuing  what  they  have 
to  say  and  write  and  using  their  attempts  as  a  source  of  information  about  their  current 
understandings.  It  will  stimulate  children’s  language  growth  by  modelling  effective  and 
competent  language  use.  It  will  encourage  children  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own 
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learning  and  help  them  to  develop  strategies  which  will  make  them  independent,  an  essential 
part  of  spelling  proficiency.  Proficient  spellers  have  developed  a  range  of  cues  which  help 
them  to  spell  conventionally  when  they  write;  they  have  strategies  for  learning  words,  and 
locating  the  words  they  want  to  write;  and  they  have  developed  mechanisms  which  enable 
them  to  identify  and  correct  errors  in  their  writing. 

In  order  to  develop  spelling  proficiency,  children  need  opportunities  to: 

•  Develop  the  range  of  cues  (information)  which  will  help  them  to  spell  conven¬ 
tionally. 

•  Learn  strategies  for  remembering  and  locating  words. 

•  Apply  the  cues  and  strategies  which  they  have  learned  and  evaluate  their  at¬ 
tempts. 

When  they  write,  children  are  reconstructing  the  spelling  system  using  their  current  under¬ 
standings.  As  they  critically  examine  their  attempts  and  see  how  closely  they  have  approx¬ 
imated  the  conventional  form,  children  discover  what  they  do  not  yet  know.  This  becomes 
the  starting  point  for  further  learning. 

Children  will  sometimes  need  the  teacher’s  assistance  to  locate  and  correct  errors.  Teachers 
can  use  misspellings  from  first  draft  writing  to  help  children  understand  patterns  and  their 
exceptions.  The  teacher  can  help  the  child  to  note  a  misspelling  and  develop  a  strategy  for 
spelling  the  word  correctly.  Only  a  few  spelling  errors  should  be  dealt  with  at  any  one  time. 

Children  must  learn  to  find  words  they  need  to  write  but  don’t  know  how  to  spell,  and  to 
check  the  spelling  of  words  they  are  uncertain  about.  Teachers  should  encourage  children 
to  capture  their  ideas  in  writing  before  they  stop  to  locate  particular  words.  Children  may 
invent  the  spelling  of  the  word  they  need  or  put  down  the  initial  letters,  and  then  underline 
the  attempt  as  a  reminder  to  look  the  word  up  later. 

There  are  a  variety  of  sources  of  correctly  spelled  words  available  to  children.  They  include 
charts,  labels,  and  signs  around  the  classroom;  class  word  banks;  personal,  class,  and  com¬ 
mercially  published  dictionaries  and  reference  books,  including  atlases  and  street  directories. 
Children  may  find  it  useful  to  keep  a  list  of  problem  words  in  their  writing  folders. 
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Punctuation 


Punctuation  helps  translate  speech  to  print;  it  is  important  for  reading  and  writing.  Commas, 
semi-colons,  question  marks,  and  periods  convey  pauses  and  intonation. 


Oral  reading:  The  child  must  translate  punctuation  marks  into  meaningful  oral  language 
when  interpreting  print  into  speech.  Proficiency  can  be  acquired  when  children  read  aloud 
dialogue,  stories,  poems,  favourite  excerpts,  their  own  writing. 

Writing:  Knowledge  of  correct  punctuation  may  be  developed  through  the  child’s  own 
writing.  This  enables  the  child  to  understand  the  function  of  punctuation  as  a  set  of  graphic 
symbols  that  represent  intonation,  stress,  and  phrasing. 


Talking:  Some  punctuation  can  be  learned  through  speech.  Children  should  read  aloud 
what  they  have  written  and  try  to  communicate  stress,  intonation,  and  feeling.  They  can 
be  helped  to  see  where  sentences  appear  to  end,  where  there  should  be  periods  and  pauses, 
and  where  they  should  put  them  in  their  writing.  The  considerable  difficulty  that  children 
have  in  identifying  sentences  and  putting  periods  in  the  right  places  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  printed  sentence  does  not  adequately  identify  the  linguistic  structure  that  defines  the 
unit  of  meaning. 


Reading:  In  discussing  reading,  the  teacher  can  draw  attention  to  the  devices  an  author 
uses  to  produce  certain  effects  and  the  ways  in  which  punctuation  is  used  to  alter  pace,  build 
suspense,  introduce  surprise,  and  list  items.  Children  can  experiment  with  such  techniques. 
In  classrooms  where  children  are  provided  with  opportunities  to  write,  discuss,  and  share 
their  writing  with  others,  they  will  become  aware  of  the  need  for  punctuation  marks  that 
indicate  question,  surprise,  interest,  fear,  or  excitement. 


Donald  Graves’  research  has  demonstrated  that  children  learn  punctuation  marks  in  the 
order  in  which  they  need  them,  and  that  children  learn  to  punctuate  more  effectively  through 
authentic  writing  situations  rather  than  through  drills  and  exercises.  As  children  compose, 
revise,  and  edit  their  work  in  peer  conferences  and  in  interviews  with  the  teacher,  they 
become  aware  of  the  value  of  punctuation  in  communicating  their  ideas.  Mini-lessons  can 
help  them  refine  their  skills. 

James  Moffett  has  developed  several  strategies  for  drawing  children’s  attention  to  punctu¬ 
ation.  The  responses  of  the  children  can  also  be  used  as  a  diagnostic  assessment  of  their 
punctuation  skills. 

Listening  While  Reading 

Following  the  text  while  listening  to  a  good  reader  allows  children  to  associate  periods, 
capitals,  question  marks,  and  exclamation  marks  with  the  stopping  and  starting  of  sentences. 
They  can  hear  the  differences  among  declarative,  interrogative,  and  exclamatory  intonations. 
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They  can  hear  and  see  simultaneously  the  pause  of  commas  and  dashes  and  the  change  of 
speaker  indicated  by  quotation  marks.  Recordings  are  a  great  help.  Listening  while  following 
the  text  will  help  students  of  all  ages  to  link  voice  with  punctuation. 

Dictating  While  Watching 

Watching  a  scribe  write  down  one’s  dictation  is  one  way  to  become  aware  that  speech  emits 
more  than  word  sounds  and  that  these  extra  things  —  the  intonations  —  have  to  be  sym¬ 
bolized  on  paper. 

Punctuating  Unpunctuated  Texts 

Students  read  an  unpunctuated  text  while  listening  to  a  reading  of  it;  they  put  in  the  capitals 
and  punctuation  marks,  compare  and  discuss  their  choices  afterwards  with  partners,  and 
then  compare  their  punctuation  with  the  original  text.  Because  this  activity  is  based  on 
vocal  intonation  and  logical  understanding,  not  on  grammatical  analysis,  it  is  interesting  to 
do.  They  see  for  themselves  how  difficult  it  is  to  read  a  text  without  punctuation  and  how 
punctuation  helps  render  meaning. 


Handwriting 


Handwriting  styles  vary  from  person  to  person,  and  it  is  not  possible  nor  desirable  to  attempt 
to  impose  a  uniform  standard.  But  it  is  important  that  clear  handwriting  be  valued,  and 
that  a  pleasing  and  legible  style  be  developed. 

Handwriting  is  governed  by  developmental  constraints;  the  aim  of  instruction  should  be 
to  guide  each  child  toward  legibility  within  the  child’s  individual  style.  Certain  qualities 
requisite  to  handwriting  need  to  be  promoted  and  developed  —  legibility,  speed,  ease  of 
style,  and  aesthetic  form.  Teachers  can  help  some  children  by  demonstrating  how  letters  are 
formed,  and  by  encouraging  a  useful  and  pleasing  style.  Children  should  develop  a  functional 
awareness  of  such  elements  as  spacing,  margins,  and  capitals. 

Handwriting  is  important;  illegible  or  misformed  letters  may  cause  words  to  appear  mis¬ 
spelled  or  inappropriate.  The  quality  of  the  handwriting  may  affect  the  reader’s  judgement 
of  both  the  writing  and  the  writer. 

Children  can  be  encouraged  to  improve  their  handwriting  through  activities  such  as: 

•  Publishing  compositions  for  sharing 

•  Recording  discussion  ideas  for  others  to  read 

•  Copying  favourite  poems  and  songs 
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•  Learning  calligraphy  for  graphic  design 

•  Experimenting  with  writing  as  an  art  form 

Children  should  understand  that  their  handwriting  style  depends  upon  the  situation:  jotting 
down  information  requires  a  different  handwriting  style  than  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Children 
should  become  aware  of  their  “handwriting  repertoire”,  and  know  which  style  is  appropriate 
to  a  particular  task. 

Transcribing  Speech 

Taking  down  live  or  recorded  speech  gives  students  excellent  practice  in  all  encoding  skills 
at  once  —  handwriting,  spelling,  and  punctuation.  The  following  activities  help  to  teach 
transcribing  skills: 

•  Taking  dictation  from  classmates,  younger  children,  or  the  teacher 

•  Watching  someone  else  take  down  one’s  own  dictation  and  then  reading  it  to¬ 
gether 

•  Acting  as  scribe  for  a  group 

•  Writing  down  from  memory  songs,  jokes,  recipes,  and  proverbs 

•  Proofreading  each  other’s  spelling  and  punctuation,  checking  with  other  people 
and  the  dictionary  when  unsure  of  spellings 

•  Testing  punctuation  by  reading  aloud  whole  sentences 

•  Taping  something  and  then  transcribing  it  afterwards 

Usage 

It  is  realistic  to  relate  questions  of  usage  to  talk,  since  children  learn  their  style  and  dialect 
orally  within  their  language  community.  Language  is  personal.  It  allows  us  not  only  to 
communicate  with  others,  but  also  to  claim  and  display  membership  in  particular  social  and 
cultural  groups.  A  successful  reader  and  writer  learns  when  to  use  standard  and  nonstandard 
English,  depending  upon  the  context  of  the  situation.  Children  come  to  understand  that  it 
is  a  question  of  appropriate  usage,  rather  than  correct  usage. 

Children’s  usage  is  influenced  by  the  speech  communities  in  which  they  live.  Children  have 
to  learn  standard  dialect  in  the  same  way  they  learned  their  local  dialect,  and  for  the  same 
reason  —  to  be  a  participating  member  of  a  speech  community,  in  this  case  one  where 
standard  dialect  is  used  and  demanded.  In  school,  this  may  be  accomplished  to  some  extent 
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by  immersing  children  in  positive  standard-English  environments  and  encouraging  frequent 
interactions  with  books  —  listening  to  stories  read  aloud,  joining  in  with  patterns  and  poems, 
storytelling,  and  writing  from  story  models.  At  no  time  should  children’s  home  dialect  be 
labelled  wrong  or  nonstandard,  but  rather,  standard  speech  models  can  be  referred  to  as 
“book  language”,  and  can  be  seen  as  useful  extentions  of  the  language  repertoire. 

Children’s  attention  can  be  drawn  to  standard  language  through: 

•  demonstrations  of  interesting  differences  in  language,  rather  than  by  rule  giving; 

•  comparing  a  variety  of  usages  when  a  problem  frequently  arises  in  the  children’s 
writing; 

•  discussing  appropriate  usage  by  characters  in  books  and  in  the  children’s  own 
stories. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Junior  Division,  children  may  become  interested  in  looking  at  lan¬ 
guage,  detecting  differences  between  their  own  writing  and  standard  forms.  They  can,  if 
interested,  undertake  comparative  and  experimental  investigations  of  their  own  language  by 
listing  words  and  experimenting  with  word  order,  by  comparing  the  kinds  of  words  that 
are  normally  used  together  or  that  normally  occur  in  the  same  place  in  a  sentence,  or  by 
studying  the  ways  in  which  changes  in  sentence  and  word  structure  change  meaning.  This 
kind  of  activity  should  not  be  confused  with  formal  grammar.  Children  seem  to  learn  best 
when  they  are  given  a  chance  to  play  with  new  ways  of  using  language,  to  make  comparisons 
between  usages,  and  to  explore  the  effects  of  words,  word  patterns,  and  idioms.  In  writing, 
however,  where  usage  is  more  stable  and  where  non-standard  forms  may  be  a  barrier  to 
effective  communication,  the  teacher  should  help  the  children  develop  standard  forms  by 
working  from  their  own  writing. 

By  the  age  of  five,  most  children  have  mastered  the  basic  grammatical  structures  of  their 
language,  and  can  use  an  infinite  number  of  sentences  correctly.  However,  they  are  usually 
unable  to  talk  about  language.  Children  learn  to  use  language  effectively  and  appropriately 
through  interacting  with  the  people  around  them,  from  listening  to  others  read,  and  from 
learning  about  language  in  the  context  of  their  own  writing.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
they  are  helped  to  speak,  write,  or  think  by  studying  the  rules  of  prescriptive  grammar.  To 
some  extent,  children  may  be  helped  by  practice  in  changing  tenses,  using  synonyms,  and 
making  other  transformations  such  as  changes  in  sentence  structure,  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
competence  is  best  acquired  through  the  comparisons  and  corrections  that  children  make  in 
their  own  writing.  Time  is  better  used  speaking  and  writing  than  in  the  formal  study  of 
grammar. 

It  is  important  that  teachers  consider  which  usage  differences  to  focus  on  throughout  the 
year.  By  surveying  the  usage  problems  that  are  found  throughout  the  class  and  by  observing 
children’s  talk  and  writing,  the  teacher  can  identify  significant  differences  and  build  a  list  of 
ten  to  fifteen  problems  to  work  on  during  the  year. 
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Basic  Assumptions  about  Writing  Assessment 


There  are  two  main  purposes  for  assessment:  to  identify  each  student’s  strengths  and 
needs;  and  to  monitor  each  student’s  growth  and  development. 

Effective  assessment  should  assist  the  teacher  in  a  number  of  ways:  in  keeping  comprehensive 
records  of  each  student’s  progress;  in  planning  appropriate  instruction;  and  in  reporting 
effectively  to  parents. 

Information  about  the  student’s  understanding  and  control  of  the  skills  and  processes  requires 
two  kinds  of  assessment:  observation  of  the  writer  at  work  and  analysis  of  the  finished 
product. 

Assessment  procedures  need  to  focus  on  three  kinds  of  information: 


1.  Process 

Writing  is  a  process  of  planning,  drafting,  and  editing.  The  writer  needs  to  focus  on  different 
aspects  of  writing  at  different  stages  in  the  process.  In  order  to  be  successful  writers,  the 
students  need  to  understand  how  the  process  works,  and  what  they  should  be  focussing  on 
at  each  stage. 

2.  Competence 


The  student’s  competence  as  a  writer  needs  to  be  assessed  from  two  major  standpoints: 


Composing:  the  ability  to  generate  ideas;  organize  information;  express  opinions; 
convey  emotions;  describe  people,  events,  and  scenes;  use  language  effectively  for  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes. 

Transcribing:  the  ability  to  communicate  ideas  and  information  in  effective,  standard 
English,  using  conventional  forms  of  handwriting,  spelling,  and  punctuation. 

3.  Commitment 


Writing  success  is  affected  by  the  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  the  writer  has  in  the  task 
at  hand.  These  are  often  demonstrated  by  the  behaviour  of  the  student  while  writing. 

Some  kinds  of  writing  should  not  be  evaluated.  A  personal  journal,  for  example,  may  be  a 
private  document  in  which  the  writer  can  experiment,  record  impressions,  think  ideas  through 
in  a  stream-of-consciousness  way.  In  its  very  nature,  it  is  thought-in-progress,  rather  than  a 
finished  product.  While  the  teacher  can  learn  much  about  a  student’s  way  of  thinking  and 
style  of  composition  by  reading  and  participating  in  the  development  of  a  journal,  formal 
evaluation  is  not  appropriate  to  the  continuance  of  the  free  exchange  of  ideas. 
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The  writing  of  poetry  follows  few  predetermined  rules  and  structures.  Assessment  of  poetry 
writing  may  best  be  done  through  conferences  and  response,  rather  than  through  formal 
evaluation  procedures. 

In  order  to  be  successful,  a  writer  needs  to  be  able  to  assess  his  or  her  own  writing  in  terms 
of  audience  acceptance.  To  this  end,  the  students  need  to  be  aware  of  assessment  criteria, 
and  to  be  included  in  the  evaluation  process.  Peer-group  feedback  can  play  an  important 
role  in  this  learning. 

The  student  must  view  evaluation  as  a  positive  step  in  improving  writing,  not  as  a  catalogue 
of  errors.  The  evaluation  must  show  the  teacher  to  be  a  writing  coach,  not  a  copy  editor. 

Assessment  should  never  be  the  primary  purpose  for  a  piece  of  writing;  rather,  children 
should  write  for  authentic  reasons,  and  the  process  and  product  should  be  assessed  jointly 
by  the  teacher  and  the  child.  Most  evaluation  should  be  based  on  the  student’s  day-to-day 
writing,  rather  than  on  pre-set  evaluation  tasks. 

There  is  no  predetermined  standard  of  achievement  for  different  ages  or  grade  levels.  Rather, 
there  are  common  growth  points  in  development  which  may  be  traced. 

The  student’s  experiences  with  print,  as  well  as  the  emphasis  the  school  places  on  the  writing 
program,  will  affect  the  student’s  competence  in  writing  and  understanding  of  the  process 
of  writing.  The  student’s  achievement  and  progress  must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the 
classroom  writing  program.  Program  assessment  is  an  essential  part  of  an  assessment  plan. 
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ASSESSMENT  TECHNIQUES  AND  TOOLS 


Knowledge  of  the  Writing  Process 


Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  13.  The  Writing  Conference 


The  writing'  conference  provides  opportunities  to  assess  a  student’s  understanding  of  the 
writing  process  and  ability  to  set  about  and  organize  the  task  of  producing  a  piece  of  writing. 
During  the  conference  the  teacher  can  assess  a  student’s  range  of  strategies  and  knowledge 
of  what  to  focus  on  at  different  stages  in  the  writing  process. 

The  following  are  some  suggestions  for  organizing  writing  conference  discussions. 

Content 

Before  the  student  begins  writing,  the  teacher  might: 

•  help  the  student  to  choose  a  topic 

•  encourage  the  student  to  talk  about  the  chosen  topic 

•  share  personal  experiences  connected  with  the  topic 

•  help  the  student  to  list  or  note  down  ideas 

•  suggest  resources 

•  give  information 

Focussing 

Before  the  student  begins  writing  or  during  first  draft  writing,  the  teacher  might: 

•  help  the  student  to  narrow  down  the  topic  to  a  manageable  size 

•  set  some  limits  on  the  topic 

•  choose  an  area  of  particular  interest  or  need 

•  suggest  resources 

Expanding 

During  or  after  a  first  draft,  or  at  an  early  revision  stage,  the  teacher  might: 

•  help  the  student  recall  information  about  the  topic 
t  help  the  student  generate  ideas  about  the  topic 

•  ask  questions  to  stimulate  thinking  about  the  topic 

•  provide  information  or  personal  experiences  about  the  topic 

•  help  students  form  small  interest  groups  to  work  together  on  the  topic 
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Evaluating 

At  a  late  stage  in  the  writing,  the  teacher  might: 

•  encourage  the  student  to  reflect  on  the  writing 

•  provide  preliminary  audience  feedback 

•  help  the  student  decide  whether  the  writing  is  finished  or  needs  further  revision 

•  with  the  student,  make  decisions  about  possible  display,  sharing,  or  publication 

Editing 

If  the  writing  is  to  be  displayed  or  published,  the  teacher  might: 

•  assist  with  proofreading 

•  provide  words  the  student  cannot  spell 

•  give  instruction  on  specific  skills,  for  instance,  punctuation  or  paragraphing 

•  select  words  from  which  to  teach  spelling  concepts 

•  make  corrections  which  are  beyond  the  student’s  present  ability 

•  encourage  and  help  in  the  production  of  a  neat,  correct  final  copy 

These  stages  represent  the  major  steps  in  the  production  of  a  piece  of  writing.  Not  every 
piece  of  writing  requires  that  all  these  steps  be  completed.  Some  writing  is  not  intended 
to  be  seen  by  anyone  other  than  the  writer,  and  therefore  has  no  need  to  be  corrected  and 
polished.  Some  writing  may  follow  part  of  this  process  only.  For  example,  the  student  may 
plan  research,  find  information,  write  a  first  draft,  make  some  additions  and  deletions  to  the 
draft,  then  decide  the  writing  will  not  be  shared  or  displayed.  The  writing  will  then  have 
served  its  purpose  —  gaining  information  for  the  student  —  and  there  will  then  be  no  need 
for  final  revising  and  editing.  Over  the  course  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  writing,  the  student 
will  have  opportunities  to  learn  the  different  skills  involved  in  producing  writing  for  different 
purposes  and  audiences. 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  14.  Profile  of  Writing  Behaviour 


Purpose 


Observation  of  young  writers  at  work  can  provide  the  teacher  with  information  about  each 
student’s  knowledge  of  the  skills  and  processes  of  writing.  The  Profile  of  Writing  Be¬ 
haviour  checklist  is  designed  to  form  the  basis  for  in-depth,  ongoing  observation.  It  is  a 
record  of  the  kinds  of  behaviours  and  methods  of  working  demonstrated  by  the  student. 


The  items  on  the  checklist  are  not  necessarily  a  list  of  required  behaviours.  Nor  are  they 
behaviours  to  be  avoided.  Most  writers  will  display  all  these  behaviours  at  some  time  during 
two  or  three  writing  sessions.  Observers  will  need  to  note  which  behaviours  are  evident,  and 
their  duration,  and  judge  whether  or  not  they  are  appropriate  for  the  particular  task  and 
stage  of  writing. 


The  observations  can  form  the  basis  for  discussions  with  the  student,  and  for  reporting  to 
parents  or  in-school  review  committees. 


Suggestions  for  Use 


Profiles  might  be  created  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  get  a  general  picture  of  each  child’s 
writing  behaviours  and  strategies.  They  could  then  be  used  at  intervals  throughout  the  year 
to  monitor  those  students  whose  strategies  do  not  seem  to  be  productive. 

The  profile  might  be  used  for  a  sustained  observation  of  one  student,  or  to  observe  a  number 
of  students  at  five-minute  intervals  throughout  the  writing  session.  At  each  of  the  designated 
observation  times,  the  observer  records  the  activity  the  student  is  engaged  in.  The  Comments 
section  could  be  used  at  this  time,  or  as  a  summary  at  the  end  of  the  observation  period. 

The  profile  may  help  answer  such  questions  as: 

•  Does  the  student  understand  what  should  be  done  at  each  stage  of  the  process? 

•  Does  the  student  use  avoidance  strategies,  such  as  pencil-sharpening  or  collecting 
materials,  to  delay  getting  started  on  the  task? 

•  Is  the  student  having  regular  conferences  with  peers  and  with  the  teacher? 

•  What  does  the  student  want  to  discuss  during  conferences? 

•  Does  the  student  stay  on  task? 
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•  Does  the  student  sustain  writing  for  long  periods? 

•  Is  the  student  a  confident  writer,  or  is  constant  reassurance  necessary? 

•  Does  the  student  use  print  sources  to  get  information? 

Explanation  of  Items  on  the  Checklist 

Management  tasks:  A  certain  amount  of  time  needs  to  be  spent  on  management  tasks 
such  as  getting  paper  and  sharpening  pencils.  Sometimes,  however,  these  tasks  can  become 
a  way  of  avoiding  actual  writing.  The  observer  will  need  to  note  whether  or  not  the  time 
spent  on  these  tasks  is  excessive  or  inappropriate. 

Silent  sitting:  This  may  be  time  spent  in  mental  rehearsal  for  writing,  planning  strategies, 
collecting  thoughts,  reflection,  or  rest.  It  may  be  time  not  devoted  to  the  task  at  all.  The 
observer  will  need  to  assess  whether  the  time  spent  is  productive  or  not. 

Diversion/distraction:  The  observer  will  need  to  note  whether  the  amount  and  ease  of 
distraction  is  excessive. 

Planning  the  task:  This  may  take  the  form  of  discussion,  listing,  silent  reflection,  asking 
questions,  trying  out  ideas. 

Sustained  writing:  Much  of  the  writing  time  will  normally  be  spent  in  sustained  writing. 
The  observer  should  note  how  much  sustained  writing  is  done. 

Rereading:  Rereading  is  a  way  for  the  writer  to  reflect  on  what  has  been  written  so  far, 
to  assess  the  progress  of  the  writing,  and  to  plan  ideas  and  language.  The  observer  should 
note  whether  the  student  takes  time  to  reread,  and  whether  this  is  one  of  the  strategies  the 
student  uses  to  sustain  the  writing. 

Illustrating:  For  many  students,  illustrating  is  a  way  to  plan  and  develop  a  story  before 
writing  it.  For  others,  it  is  a  way  of  adding  to  a  story  already  formulated  in  words.  Some 
students  seem  to  need  or  want  no  illustration.  Some  students  use  illustration  as  an  alternative 
to  writing.  The  observer  should  note  the  illustration  patterns  favoured  by  the  student. 

Alteration  of  content:  This  might  take  the  form  of  constant  alteration  of  words  during 
the  course  of  writing;  it  might  be  the  addition  of  words,  sentences,  or  paragraphs;  it  might 
be  the  deletion  of  irrelevant  material.  The  observer  should  note  the  frequency  and  types  of 
alterations. 

Reorganization  of  text:  This  might  be  a  reordering  of  information,  or  a  change  of  format. 
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Seeking  reassurance:  The  student  might  seek  reassurance  from  other  students  or  from 
the  teacher.  This  might  just  be  to  confirm  that  the  student  is  doing  the  required  task  and  is 
on  track.  The  observer  should  note  whether  the  student  constantly  seeks  reassurance,  and 
seems  unsure  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  go  about  the  task. 

Checking  sources:  This  might  be  going  to  the  dictionary  or  to  reference  books,  asking 
questions,  or  referring  back  to  a  story.  The  observer  should  note  whether  or  not  this  activity 
takes  place,  and  if  so  at  what  stage  in  the  writing  process.  For  example,  checking  spelling  is 
appropriate  during  the  final  editing  stage,  but  can  be  counter-productive  during  the  writing 
of  a  first  draft. 

Conference:  The  observer  should  note  whether  the  student  confers  with  other  students  or 
with  the  teacher  about  the  writing.  The  observer  should  note  the  focus  of  the  conference 
discussion:  content,  style,  organization,  words,  spelling,  punctuation. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  checklist.  We  encourage  you  to  add  your  own  items. 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  15.  Writing  Process  Observation  Guide 


Purpose 

Writing  is  a  process  of  planning,  drafting,  revising,  and  editing.  The  writer  needs  to  focus 
on  different  aspects  of  writing  at  different  stages  in  the  production  of  a  piece  of  writing.  In 
order  to  be  successful  writers,  the  students  need  to  understand  how  the  process  works  and 
what  they  should  be  focussing  on  at  each  stage. 

The  Writing  Process  Observation  Guide  is  designed  to  help  evaluate  each  student’s 
knowledge  of  the  process.  It  comprises  checklists  for  the  following: 


A.  Before  Writing 

B.  First  Draft  Writing 

C.  Revision 

D.  Proofreading  and  Editing 

E.  Final  Draft 

These  checklists  can  assist  the  teacher  in  observing  what  the  student  is  doing  during  the 
production  of  a  piece  of  writing.  It  can  help  answer  such  questions  as: 


Does  the  student  focus  on  the  appropriate  skills  at  the  right  time? 
Does  the  student  have  a  range  of  strategies  to  use  at  each  stage? 
What  should  be  the  focus  of  the  writing  conference? 

What  skills  and  techniques  may  be  taught? 


Suggestions  for  Use 


The  checklists  may  be  used  in  whole  or  in  part  by  teachers  and  by  students  as  a  way  of 
reflecting  on  writing  strategies.  Over  the  course  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  writing,  each  stage 
may  be  monitored  to  give  an  overall  picture  of  the  student’s  understanding  of  the  writing 
process.  Not  every  piece  of  writing  needs  to  be  analyzed.  Rather,  the  checklists  might  be 
used  from  time  to  time  to  assess  writing  at  different  stages. 


The  checklists  may  be  used  in  the  following  ways: 

•  As  a  checklist  for  the  teacher  while  observing  the  student  at  work 
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•  As  the  basis  for  a  discussion  with  the  student  about  writing  strategies 

•  As  a  guideline  for  peer  group  discussion  on  writing  strategies 

•  As  a  checklist  for  use  during  or  after  a  writing  conference  to  note  down  strengths 
or  weaknesses 

•  As  a  checklist  for  students  on  the  skills  and  activities  that  are  appropriate  at 
each  writing  stage. 
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A.  Before  Writing 

Does  the  student  understand  the 
purpose  of  pre-writing  activities? 

Does  the  student  have  a  range  of 
pre-writing  strategies? 

Does  the  student  adapt  pre- writing 
strategies  to  the  writing  task  at  hand? 

Is  the  student  able  to  choose  topics  for 
personal  writing? 

Does  the  student  establish  a  focus,  a 
writing  topic,  so  that  it  is  manageable? 

B.  First  Draft  Writing 

Does  the  student  understand 
the  function  of  a  first  draft? 

Does  the  student  write  freely,  without 
undue  concern  for  neatness,  spelling,  and 
handwriting? 

C.  Revision 

Does  the  student  understand  the  need 
for  revision? 

Does  the  student  understand  the  order 
of  priority  in  revisions? 

Does  the  student  make  content  changes? 

Does  the  student  select  a  style 
appropriate  to  the  content? 

Does  the  student  select  style  and 
vocabulary  appropriate  to  the 
intended  audience? 

Does  the  student  consider  organization? 
Does  the  student  use  revision  shortcuts? 


v/ 


Comments 
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D.  Proofreading  and  Editing 

Does  the  student  understand  the 
purpose  of  editing? 

Does  the  student  ask  for  editing  help 
from  teacher  or  peers? 

Does  the  student  help  peers  with  editing? 


E.  Final  Draft 

Does  the  student  understand  the 
purpose  of  a  final  draft? 

Does  the  student  work  towards 
publishing  or  displaying  some  pieces 
of  writing 


v/ 

Comments 
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Analysis  of  Writing  Products 


Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools 

16.  Holistic  Scoring 

Purpose 


Holistic  scoring  is  a  way  to  give  rapid  impression  scores  to  a  number  of  pieces  of  student 
writing.  It  can  show  where  students  stand  in  relation  to  their  peers. 


It  can  be  used  to  assess  all  the  students  in  one  class,  or  all  the  students  at  the  same  grade  level 
across  a  school  or  district.  It  can  be  used  with  any  mode  of  writing  —  personal  narrative, 
project  report,  argument.  All  pieces  scored  in  one  group  should  represent  the  same  mode, 
though  not  necessarily  the  same  topic.  For  example,  the  students  might  be  asked  to  hand 
in  an  account  of  a  personal  experience,  an  imaginative  story,  or  a  research  report. 

Suggestions  for  Use 


•  Each  student  should  be  asked  to  present  two  pieces  of  writing  in  the  same  mode. 
These  can  be  on  assigned  topics,  or  they  can  be  selected  from  the  student’s 
writing  folder.  The  pieces  should  not  be  first  draft  writing  nor  pieces  written 
under  time  constraints  (this  would  negate  what  the  students  are  being  taught 
about  the  writing  process).  Ideally,  the  students  should  do  the  drafting,  revising, 
and  editing  they  feel  necessary  and  submit  the  pieces  only  when  they  decide  they 
are  finished. 


•  The  students’  names  are  not  revealed  to  the  scorers. 


•  Each  piece  of  writing  is  scored  by  a  minimum  of  three  teachers. 

•  The  writing  is  rated  on  a  scale  of  1  -  10,  with  1  being  low  and  10  high.  Scorers 
should  be  instructed  to  use  the  whole  scale;  there  is  no  passing  or  failing  mark. 

•  No  criteria  are  established;  scorers  are  recording  their  subjective  impressions. 

•  Holistic  scoring  is  fast.  About  one  minute  per  piece  is  usual.  No  comments  are 
written  on  the  paper;  only  the  impression  mark  is  recorded. 


Scorers  do  not  know  what  scores  the  other  markers  have  given  the  piece.  Only  if 
there  is  wide  discrepancy  in  the  three  scores  will  the  scorers  discuss  and  negotiate 
the  score. 
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•  The  scores  are  averaged  to  provide  the  final  score. 


Follow-up 


When  the  scoring  is  complete,  teachers  may  use  the  same  pieces  of  writing  for  other,  more 
specific  kinds  of  evaluation.  For  example,  for  those  students  scoring  in  the  low  range,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  apply  the  other  measures  in  the  Analysis  of  Writing  Products 
section  (pages  147  -  182),  in  order  to  reveal  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  to  plan 
further  instruction. 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  17.  Features  of  Narrative  Writing 


Purpose 


The  chart  Features  of  Narrative  Writing  lists  the  features  which  characterize  successful 
narrative  writing.  It  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  in  establishing  which  features  are  already 
present  in  a  student’s  writing,  which  features  are  emerging,  and  which  features  are  as  yet 
undeveloped. 


The  list  can  be  used  to  assess  any  piece  written  in  the  narrative  mode.  It  may  be  writing 
initiated  by  the  student,  or  a  task  assigned  by  the  teacher.  It  may  be  personal,  imaginative, 
or  factual,  as  long  as  the  form  is  narrative. 


Not  all  of  the  listed  features  will  be  evident,  or  even  appropriate,  in  all  pieces  of  narrative 
writing.  It  will  be  necessary  to  evaluate  many  pieces  of  narrative  writing  to  gain  an  overall 
assessment  of  the  student’s  knowledge  and  use  of  narrative  forms. 

Suggestions  for  Use 


The  complete  list  may  be  used  for  a  periodic,  in-depth  assessment  of  a  student’s  writing.  It 
may  also  be  used  one  section  at  a  time  to  look  at  specific  aspects  of  narrative  writing.  For 
example,  a  piece  of  writing  may  be  assessed  only  for  those  features  dealing  with  character. 


Teachers  can  use  the  checkmark  column  while  reading  the  piece  of  writing;  this  information 
can  then  serve  as  a  guide  for  writing  an  anecdotal  assessment  in  the  comments  column. 


Additionally,  teachers  can  use  the  chart: 

1.  As  a  guide  for  discussion  of  the  writing  during  a  conference:  The  list  contains 
the  kinds  of  questions  the  teacher  might  ask  during  a  conference  with  the  student  in 
order  to  generate  further  thinking,  expansion,  and  clarification.  The  emphasis  here 
is  on  helping  the  students  to  articulate  their  ideas  and  express  them  in  their  writing. 
(The  checklist  would  not  be  filled  in.) 

2.  As  a  guide  for  assessment  of  a  single  finished  piece  of  writing:  While  no  piece 
of  writing  will  exhibit  all  the  features  on  the  list,  it  may  be  useful  in  tracing  growth 
points  in  the  student’s  development  as  a  writer.  The  results  of  such  an  assessment 
could  be  used  to  plan  appropriate  instruction  and  to  report  on  the  student’s  progress 
and  achievements. 

A  sample  of  a  child’s  writing  and  a  teacher’s  assessment  of  it  are  provided  on  pages  153-163. 
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FEATURES  OF  NARRATIVE  WRITING 


Name 


Title 


Structure 


A 


Comments 


Does  the  story  have  a  beginning? 

Does  the  beginning: 

establish  the  setting? 
establish  the  time? 
introduce  the  characters? 
establish  an  atmosphere? 

Does  the  story  develop? 

Are  episodes  connected  to  one  another 
in  a  time  sequence? 

Do  the  episodes  develop  a  theme  so 
that  the  story  has  overall  unity? 

Does  the  story  have  an  ending? 

Plot 

Is  there  a  logical  progression  of 
events  in  the  story? 

Do  things  happen  sequentially  and 
consequentially? 

Does  the  writer  make  logical 
connections? 

Is  there  a  climax  or  resolution 
to  the  plot? 

Does  the  ending  resolve  the 
plot  satisfactorily? 
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Characters 


Are  the  characters  described? 

Does  the  choice  of  vocabulary  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  understanding  of  the 
characters  and  their  actions? 

Do  the  characters  behave 
consistently? 


Setting 

Is  the  setting  established? 
Is  the  setting  described? 


Audience  Awareness  and  Voice 

Does  the  writer  show  an  awareness 
of  the  reader? 

Are  explanations  clear? 

Is  there  an  intention  to  create  a 
response  in  the  reader? 

Is  the  writer’s  attitude  towards 
the  characters  revealed? 

Is  the  writer’s  point  of  view  evident? 

Does  the  writer  draw  conclusions? 


Comments 
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Style 

Is  the  style  appropriate  for  the  intended 
audience? 

Is  the  style  consistent? 

Does  the  writer  stay  on  topic? 

Is  detail  used? 

Does  the  writer  use  dialogue? 

Is  the  dialogue  consistent  with 
the  characters? 

Is  information  presented  clearly  through 
dialogue? 

Does  the  writer  use  humour? 

Does  the  writing  show  the  influence  of 
the  writer’s  reading  experiences? 

v' 

Comments 

Discussion  points 
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Writing 


u''a-s  4-bcee  days  before.  Halloween  and 
&usan  S+\)|  didn4  have  a  .jack-o-lan+em  4o  puL 
on  V»er  door  -s\ep.  She.  a^enf  \<=>  \ oVs  o-f  -pQrrns 


\ju-V  sVi\\  didn't  see  fine-  righb  one.. 


^HrPi 
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0^  <3  -fianm  r\o\  a  Way  ttnere  was  one  44-ed 


^j^cvn  hadn’+seen  ye-i:  Tbere.  <-^>aS  a  very  Sqrc/  pumpkin 


fcecA 


use  no  one  Wad  bot/gW  Wim-  L\e  didn'+  uoan~f  J<=>  de 


apuvnpWirx.  He  o^ard-ed  fo  be  more  ex'c./fin^-  He 

(^artVed  +©  be.  a  jcxcbo-  larv-fern,  one  VKa't  woalc/  qlouJ 


s/erj  bo'gh+ly  o oV\a  U o  ween  rYight- 


N 


A  ^ 


w 
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T  h&  n\gW-pcissed  quickly.  Nou;  /^lucis  "two  nights  before 


\Ullo^-een  and  the  pumpkin  ujas  -feeling  Sad  a  s  ujell  as 
SuSdn.  XYiaVday  Susan  cu-errlr  to  the.  -farm  thevf  hc*cj 
thaV  very  Sad  pumpkin  •  soon  she  looked  in 
4he  pumpkin  patch  the  Sad  pumpkin  cau^hi  her 
e.ye.X*V  tuas  b\g  ,  round  and  orange.  She  bought* 


h\m  and  took  him  home  and  he  shone  brightly 
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ScUSan  cfidnM-  know  w-'hen  she  "hrick  CC 

W+inq  Wo^ien  -Hoe  children  oame  +o  fhe  door 
a  sWnge  4-hing  happened .  "TUe  jack-o-  lanWn 

Wned  in+c  . . <ShoS+  j  He.  fW*>  arow.no/  taking 

Veats  Irono  I  he  children  .haunting  houses  or»o/  -S' car¬ 
ing  pe-fxole  +©  dea^.  While  \)ne.  gh=S+  doing  «  1 1 
4V\ose.+hing3  SaSdn  u«s  sWAtngdoounher  stree+. 
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The.  a  Bosk  Sdw-'SuSan  coming  dexovn  flme  S+re«+ 
\fe.  boated  bacK  +<=>  Susan's  porch  and  Wned 

bacK  to  a  jack-o-  lan fern.  By  fbe  Vu/he  Susan 

^4  B^rne.  every  fining  U»<as  back  fo  non-nal, 
Then  Susan  looked  ct  her  jack- o- lantern  and 


SO' 


cP'Ib  sounded  like  Some  people  Saw  a  gkosV 


or  Some.'f  ln\ 
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O  toea.Hl  jusbqO  up  Stairs.  Wben  Susaninas  6nuggled 


'A? 


\n  bed  4be  jack-o-lan+ern  bbo-»gbV  bbab  »4  u^oul d  b€. 


nice 


Vo  play  a  Vriok.  on  ber.  Tbab  rvg  b+  Vhe  j  ack-o-  ldn+em 


burned  in^o  a  gbosbujerA"  »p  Vo  Kerroof11  and  Solid 


^Oo)  As  soon  as  sbe  looVedup  bbere  was 


ncdb'\o<g.  Tbe  gV>osV  Kacl  b  \ oa-Ved  clown  VVie  s bavrs 
as  <^cW,asV«  coala  ana  uienV  IWo^gK  tt*.  door,  turned 

inbo  O  JacWo-lanbem  and  Sob  on  bbe  po-ccb. 
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Mo^^ernerriber^l-ien  y°M  geV  a  jac  k-o-  /<an4ern 


y^gepaneyeon  i-VorvV  u>il\  ^rn  in-l-o  a .  p 

/ 
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FEATURES  OF  NARRATIVE  WRITING 


Name 


hi 


1J3LaJ 


Lh* 


ASX. 


Title 


(bucfly  ZL*sx  j  qJLglXj  S^^CLnnhi  y  &  1  £iJLa&f) 


Structure 

Does  the  story  have  a  beginning? 

Does  the  beginning: 

establish  the  setting? 
establish  the  time? 
introduce  the  characters? 
establish  an  atmosphere? 

Does  the  story  develop? 

Are  episodes  connected  to  one  another 
in  a  time  sequence? 

Do  the  episodes  develop  a  theme  so 
that  the  story  has  overall  unity? 

Does  the  story  have  an  ending? 

Plot 

Is  there  a  logical  progression  of 
events  in  the  story? 

Do  things  happen  sequentially  and 
consequentially? 

Does  the  writer  make  logical 
connections? 

Is  there  a  climax  or  resolution 
to  the  plot? 

Does  the  ending  resolve  the 
plot  satisfactorily? 


U"" 

s' 

1^ 

is' 


s' 

7 


Comments 


jl4X&J>-oLsAju>  hx 

jj&U>  . 

/Slax^U  paujOUz  /su 
fuueudjJa  —  /9ucjQA-*L> 


atljLkJU  JyO  /9U  Jco^  ICJjJy 

fibujyJioprnuLs^  oJ 
JUJ-CalJEa  Oyy^dLl  /  c>cbj 

js^o  /JU) 

/O  /5L&X 

is  ^  b$JLAJ& 
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Characters 


Are  the  characters  described? 

Does  the  choice  of  vocabulary  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  understanding  of  the 
characters  and  their  actions? 

Do  the  characters  behave 
consistently? 


V 

Comments 

pocjjg LX) 

^  xXu 

fXL&A-Z j  pLuu  /fcUUU) 

;  XuZXj 
/SccoasKj. 

Setting 


Is  the  setting  established? 
Is  the  setting  described? 


Audience  Awareness  and  Voice 


Does  the  writer  show  an  awareness 
of  the  reader? 

Are  explanations  clear? 

Is  there  an  intention  to  create  a 
response  in  the  reader? 

Is  the  writer’s  attitude  towards 
the  characters  revealed? 

Is  the  writer’s  point  of  view  evident? 

Does  the  writer  draw  conclusions? 
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Style 

Is  the  style  appropriate  for  the  intended 
audience? 

Is  the  style  consistent? 

Does  the  writer  stay  on  topic? 

Is  detail  used? 

Does  the  writer  use  dialogue? 

Is  the  dialogue  consistent  with 
the  characters? 

Is  information  presented  clearly  through 
dialogue? 

Does  the  writer  use  humour? 

Does  the  writing  show  the  influence  of 
the  writer’s  reading  experiences? 


OujuiMXjuj  ‘ — *  pbj 

oxkOjuJX 

A-Xj  f^XjQXjjX 


7 


Comments 


L^J 


{7lc  onmJ 

jLcuieuiO  7  Q? kjuup^>pj 

/<XJ  OfKL^J  )  AXj 

juuXU)  %U  U^ynu. JitAAj 
JUKI  ptJuXo  fvuufUjxjD 

/yKJ  JUJV  {Jfeuu>  .  pifuj 
^ Xus. _dj 

dtSKjJui  XJhj  xkcb  cnuu 

Ais <0  fcd-Xi 

sJlx^-uuC>0  OJ  /ny/S^CLy  . 

~J)  XA&jj  £%~v 

^cuxmJSJUXu>  pfch <Ju> 

pAtoO  ce/yb  {OuucLJ sAju  UPluun <~f-Ac 

JtXusA y  X)->ibrufjA  SXHnrr/\j  X® 


tfuJL 


oLlcO  /fid  cnuu 
/&uX)  /icco  dy^j  ? 


Discussion  points 

puuudLo  /t^lxxjU  pO-XJojlX/  /tsKxX 

)-/xjPLD  <X-QQj\J  xyj^OOcz£u/Xj 

fcLxj 

mL&uXsu  XL qju  ~~/1  1  ' '  '  ‘  ‘  ~f~’ 

Pu^XajuqlJL^  Xjx  ,ktftLaSC)  /nox^lxJ  xxAJ 

tlAXxiHj  y  o)1&ajxa  /gLljXJ  {YiuxJlxA  XXLix  9j  LimSO  .^yudlj^ 

n')',  P SI)  Au£>q/7^j  juJJLAJubsu&)  QoJO  Xbu  Xji^olX)  (Lf\ 

>  r\/m  A  n 


qMouju  /uAjJLbU  xXjuojq  uLrtjp&uKXjJjurv* 


fCcxf^ 


c^iXfU/v 


/yiUtsox^O  (OAjxXlucij  jlakXX  XAjb  fXoA^  . 


7 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  18.  Features  of  Informational  Writing 


Purpose 

The  chart  Features  of  Informational  Writing  is  designed  to  help  assess  information¬ 
bearing  writing.  This  could  include:  research  reports,  instructions,  directions,  scientific 
observations,  records,  letters,  projects. 

The  teacher  will  need  to  select  those  features  which  are  appropriate  to  the  writing  task  being 
assessed. 


Suggestions  for  Use 


The  complete  list  may  be  used  to  make  a  detailed  assessment  of  a  piece  of  writing,  or  one 
part  may  be  used  to  examine  one  particular  aspect  of  the  writing.  For  example,  a  piece 
of  writing  may  be  assessed  only  for  the  way  the  writer  has  organized  information.  For 
a  general  impression,  the  teacher  or  student  may  need  to  use  only  the  section,  Overall 

Effect /Holistic  Impression. 

The  checkmark  column  may  be  used  while  reading  a  piece  of  writing.  This  information  can 
then  serve  as  a  guide  for  writing  an  anecdotal  assessment  in  the  comments  column. 

Additionally,  teachers  can  use  the  chart: 

1.  As  a  guide  for  discussion  of  the  writing  during  a  conference:  The  list  contains 
the  kinds  of  questions  the  teacher  might  ask  during  a  conference  in  order  to  generate 
further  thinking,  expansion,  and  clarification.  The  emphasis  here  is  on  helping  the 
students  to  articulate  their  knowledge,  to  generate  further  questions,  and  to  devise 
ways  to  locate  required  information. 

2.  As  a  guide  for  the  assessment  of  a  finished  piece  of  writing:  No  piece  of  writing 
will  exhibit  all  the  features  on  the  list.  The  list  should  be  used  selectively,  depending 
on  the  specific  writing  task  under  review.  In  some  cases,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  use 
the  chart,  Features  of  Narrative  Writing  (pages  149-151),  in  conjunction  with  this 
one.  For  example,  to  write  the  results  of  a  research  project  in  narrative  form,  features 
of  both  narrative  and  informational  writing  will  need  to  be  assessed. 

Two  samples  of  children’s  writing  and  teachers’  assessments  of  their  writing  are  included  on 
pages  166-183. 
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FEATURES  OF  INFORMATIONAL  WRITING 


Name 


Title  of  Writing 


Process 

Does  the  student  have  a  range  of 
ways  to  gather  information? 

Does  the  student  seem  confident  in 
setting  about  the  task? 

Does  the  student  know  when  the  task 
is  going  well? 

Can  the  student  recognize  problems 
as  they  arise? 

Does  the  student  know  when  more 
research  is  necessary? 


v/ 


Comments 


Overall  Effect/ 

Holistic  Impression 

Does  the  writer  seem  involved  in 
the  subject? 

Does  the  writer  seem  knowledgeable 
about  the  subject? 

Is  the  purpose  of  the  writing  clear 
to  the  reader? 

Does  the  piece  hold  the  reader’s 
attention? 

Is  the  information  presented  in  an 
attractive  way? 

Has  the  purpose  been  accomplished? 
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Writing 


Comments 


s/ 


Content 

Has  the  writer  focussed  on  the  topic? 

Has  the  writer  expanded  the  topic? 

Has  the  topic  been  adequately 
covered? 

Is  the  information  accurate? 

Have  appropriate  sources  been  used? 


Style 

Is  the  language  clear  and  precise? 

Is  there  consistency  of  style? 

Does  the  writer  stay  on  topic? 

Have  appropriate  formats  been  chosen? 

Have  headings  and  sub-headings  been 
used  effectively? 

Has  the  writer  given  proper  acknowl¬ 
edgement  for  copied  portions  of  text 
from  reference  sources? 


Organization 

Is  the  information  presented  in  a 
logical  sequence? 

Are  fact  and  opinion  clearly 
identified? 

Vocabulary 

Is  the  terminology  of  the  subject 
used  correctly? 
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Audience  Awareness 

Does  the  writer  show  an  awareness 
of  the  reader? 

Does  the  writing  reveal  the 
writer’s  attitude  towards  topic? 

Has  the  student  analyzed  the 
information? 

Has  the  student  drawn  conclusions? 

y/ 

Comments 

Discussion  points 
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Writing 


-Cl  Jjum  p££L 


xupA.  tl'ffn  nracnjCjftQ  iuy 


UV.  uj  LrjcitZ&Cf-.  UjvJ  k  MJLht- 
(Xi,  iJrjc  Ji llx  V ‘ JZpj'Jjbc&r^  CUxxizxJiLx.il 


* ¥  <*«• 

.p 

yr *jyr  f  'V; 

ka-t-L  ^jd-  '^S2SidUiTirt_  3jyjfr~  aJcxu  ixx/aMs^  . ., 
jJjLcix %)  cxrxL1'  jdjyrx'ji.HT'U^Si^  &c-is  JjJicJjzj^  JxAJUl 

JxxxxLlk^  y^xujlu±xL,  .CuruL  trjxL^  _  mjjJc  j&/rjx 

zJCCurrnlj^  jys,  .XX.  MlUUJXXX,  JXJjjuidihx  PytXrCC  JJXJPi 
XMy*  1  ^ 

Majyal^  jOJUL  A  OXiLiMJijjjsJ^ 
LxMjjxa^.  jut  JkaJj  i lo-  .  , 

LLix.  xd k.  ll  MiudL  jcandL  Jy^m. 

JMb  u 


(CCbjShcitc^J^  ,  JUu 
'ioo-dL  jOJbti- 

ijcunxL 


iCoxy,  j&jygrcL 

c CCCj 

XcLZ^l. 


yrbLLi^t...„  _ . .  ,.. 

MjCzjdtlU.  XxxJi-  Jjfl  this  WlAjCIcII^  sCxdy  Tl  X>dtk 

JbXjWjLraJxx.^  " 
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-/• 
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Writing 


6U>;pi 


€c2^j\e 

5e^c^5e_-  "(f'  fltfuspnc? 
■e^CLK'c-  p<b  otu£-  c*r^  freehaxtuell 


jL  Qcfce  Q^pir^l  o-&  ^lav\ \-h>baS) 

^  'n'-'S?  ,jQte~tt<s'  <^>e//  /VO  7/v<£-  Ai !« 

(Uertn  n/^Kceef9 

L(^J\\-\n\pe£iisrfS  V^y  -foom'iOM^  ii  Uteir 

»  0/i€*^r) y.qer  V^^PoE^T'Qn  - 

,®r  raipS  PoMate/\J toUts- 

\3  nun  ^ex  V\oe^ 

-f*=4t-»  On  o^M-V-  d^s  \V'$  fye« 
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Writing 


FEATURES  OF  INFORMATIONAL  WRITING 


Process 

Does  the  student  have  a  range  of 
ways  to  gather  information? 

Does  the  student  seem  confident  in 
setting  about  the  task? 

Does  the  student  know  when  the  task 
is  going  well? 

Can  the  student  recognize  problems 
as  they  arise? 

Does  the  student  know  when  more 
research  is  necessary? 


y?7c 


Overall  Effect/ 

Holistic  Impression 

Does  the  writer  seem  involved  in 
the  subject? 

Does  the  writer  seem  knowledgeable 
about  the  subject? 

Is  the  purpose  of  the  writing  clear 
to  the  reader? 

Does  the  piece  hold  the  reader’s 
attention? 

Is  the  information  presented  in  an 
attractive  way? 

Has  the  purpose  been  accomplished? 


P 

X 

// 
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Content 

Has  the  writer  focussed  on  the  topic? 

Has  the  writer  expanded  the  topic? 

Has  the  topic  been  adequately 
covered? 

Is  the  information  accurate? 

Have  appropriate  sources  been  used? 


Style 

Is  the  language  clear  and  precise? 

Is  there  consistency  of  style? 

Does  the  writer  stay  on  topic? 

Have  appropriate  formats  been  chosen? 

Have  headings  and  sub-headings  been 
used  effectively? 

Has  the  writer  given  proper  acknowl¬ 
edgement  for  copied  portions  of  text 
from  reference  sources? 


Organization 

Is  the  information  presented  in  a 
logical  sequence? 

Are  fact  and  opinion  clearly 
identified? 


Vocabulary 

Is  the  terminology  of  the  subject 
used  correctly? 


X 

X 

X 

? 


IS  \ 

map 
X 

? 


Comments 
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Writing 


Audience  Awareness 

Does  the  writer  show  an  awareness 
of  the  reader? 

Does  the  writing  reveal  the 
writer’s  attitude  towards  topic? 

Has  the  student  analyzed  the 
information? 

Has  the  student  drawn  conclusions? 
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Sc  o-H<j  D QOS 


W 


ou 


Cv 


fAC\f\  O 


specxch  i 


C?^  LjCuv  \\  V\,^ 

y  O  u.  cio 

c\\l  ab  o  w4 


_,?ih 


-A  O  Cj  o  ,'  -i-  Hop  "w 

because  VW |j 
li+tk.  5  c  oHc 


aog  nested  rn  exx  •  HccA  ame.  C  K  c% ,  r  ('"i  a  o 
Uorv  oufcJol  «.  »  .  ,*re\\  o  UJ  CO  oV<U5*Vo\fY^ 

bcyS 

a  3 


Cv  o 


*/* 


44< 


o  o-tn-y 

»  4m 


V\c\oe  \\WW  -5 

rvcxm  e<\  n  ex  X  c\  HI  C\  orv 
e  acK  Cvb^c^V  b\m  bee  C  x  u  <  Q-  Vxe. 

u-e<"H  jrp 

uer«j 


3P 

i  s  uo<*u  ipe.c \<\\  re.  rA 6,  arvo  w  <J  Q. 

V"  cy>  u  e.  oy  o-v  u  c  X ,  F  >  f ' -7  "hi  will 
(Ac-sco  v>e  S  ooHij  <Aoq5  cv  n  c\  u»h&T 
\ooVx3  lVV-^.1  5  coHj  duo 


ffvrvC 
covc^e 
•Vh^cj, 


^roiA  Sc.0^-iari^,Xn  So 


oVxcx  s  e  VV\€  rc\V^  a  Way 

Wou/ ^-VVx^AJ  \  v >*<L ..  Qv  \ \  OU^r.Tb^/  Uv^-  r 

rUor+n  AfAeCiCC\  o^O  S  C*  C  + «  CvA  d 


\  A 


o  •  os  more  \vW-€_ 

uo\ b^^z.  cv'AS’tf.  VKey  c\r<£-  r o  A^rvV 
v*‘  l\er\5.  5  coVrii'  Va  -ter-A^cs  Uo-1'"5 


A 


Ac\rVs  eudj 


urr 


\CQ^/  <A 


Ox  3  iO 

^VA°  rM  'lro'  ;\.  nj  o  w  oa  M  ' 

S c  o  V\u  A. OCj  y  ^ 0\ x ,  hew  o\  C'X|  -T?  rs 
behw\i  K»ff\  50  here-,  we  g<o.  we 
woV.e  vaO  os'  G»oo  'A  "hHe.  f^or^^c 
Vo  ^or  ro  c.Wo  v  \  \fi.»  UVno 

t-’e.  0O"V  vY\ere.  W<-  V>cxd  Vo  sg.e. 

pV  v^e  wer£  hcm£  wWcA 

WtU  ■w'e-^V  ,  Theu  \-e\-  e\s  *o  c\nd 
\-<z-&  ~\,\_5  Vo  VV\£  \  I  W\-e.  s  co-Hu  do  o 
Ue,\\  we.  K\rn  CNPvd^ 

■VVJer  £  uc  5  C\w  <a  V  W\e  \ScseV 


£#£ 


b  aue 
?our  5rvOY~.“V 


A  AO£  €.  C\  ob 
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-furbc'-U  '  <a  per\  ch  u/c.  j\  j 1  /  , 

5°  CAj  And  0  n  cK-O  VirtA  »A-p  GrxQ 
VC  5’°"^  "V°  HrtCCJ  hiyVV  Wc  p  Cm  c\  Vo' 

c\rvi  u)b«n  ue  Vhc  p -s nro n 

b-roi^k-V  Ova.-V  cx  V\<\m  K-VVVe  Scotty 
()lOo  0\n.o  \V  V®1'  o*  q  \  r  \i  Op.  VV\C 

o^cs  u  ho  vn  e  pl  o.  *  qoV  Viunoru  so 

w*Jwe.i+  -Vo  rrCTo^cAcU  ^ 

(Xrv<^  3°*V  o  fn  e  ^rrev^ch  ?\-ve5  £  o  r 

\a5  c\a^  Y*\vj  <y\  o  CJ  £  ^  ^  ^  o  V  ^  C 

Vo  ^eV  ^*o^e  ,cNoq^ooc\/ 

VJc  go^-  Vno rcv^  cvO&  ^!cv  5 

oj  Wctv  ^ev*  g  ot  Kn3  ^Nns“V  UoV 
c\\  ouuf  ^c<T^U/e\\y  r^cxx  v£ c\0 
no  A-  Vo  o  o  Pv£. cxr  -Y  V\  d  c.c\V  o^^V-er' 

Vh*  ^ \ cv p  or\  VKe  fio-3^ 

v-'Tovta  ovav~  cbrk  fVow  he.Ns  -Vwo  q-e<Af\s 
a>  c\«A<^  ke.  ^V,  \\  doe.3  care 
YViinciS'  Vo<~  iOi^^ciC?.  Vie  loucC 

Vo  p\<\y)  VuCj  -  ok  -  '._/ OyC  Wi  r'n  Ov  2  So<^\^t 
Vie.  eniQi.^  gOitAq  <a<-*V<*Ae,  \  a  "Vkie 

5now  0.0^  uA\en  r\£  Covn<2s  in  Va<2- 
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FEATURES  OF  INFORMATIONAL  WRITING 


Process 

Does  the  student  have  a  range  of 
ways  to  gather  information? 

Does  the  student  seem  confident  in 
setting  about  the  task? 

Does  the  student  know  when  the  task 
is  going  well? 

Can  the  student  recognize  problems 
as  they  arise? 

Does  the  student  know  when  more 
research  is  necessary? 


/ 


/2^u^z^j2^  ^ jb^tu2J 

dL-<U 


Overall  Effect/ 

Holistic  Impression 

Does  the  writer  seem  involved  in 
the  subject? 

Does  the  writer  seem  knowledgeable 
about  the  subject? 

Is  the  purpose  of  the  writing  clear 
to  the  reader? 

Does  the  piece  hold  the  reader’s 
attention? 


1/ 


/ 

/ 


Is  the  information  presented  in  an 
attractive  way? 


Has  the  purpose  been  accomplished? 


^2J2^yC<LJ 


<a~~?c&(Ls 
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Content 

Has  the  writer  focussed  on  the  topic? 

Has  the  writer  expanded  the  topic? 

Has  the  topic  been  adequately 
covered? 

Is  the  information  accurate? 

Have  appropriate  sources  been  used? 


Style 

Is  the  language  clear  and  precise? 

Is  there  consistency  of  style? 

Does  the  writer  stay  on  topic? 

Have  appropriate  formats  been  chosen? 

Have  headings  and  sub-headings  been 
used  effectively? 

Has  the  writer  given  proper  acknowl¬ 
edgement  for  copied  portions  of  text 
from  reference  sources? 


s/ 


Comments 


'TiL /&jL>  ^ 


u*d) 


Organization 

Is  the  information  presented  in  a 
logical  sequence? 

Are  fact  and  opinion  clearly 
identified? 


&x-ej 


Vocabulary 

Is  the  terminology  of  the  subject 
used  correctly? 
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Audience  Awareness 

Does  the  writer  show  an  awareness 
of  the  reader? 

Does  the  writing  reveal  the 
writer’s  attitude  towards  topic? 

Has  the  student  analyzed  the 
information? 

Has  the  student  drawn  conclusions? 

Comments 

<pSL 2^ 

<%S~  3 

.  y?U2^ jLc^ 

eZ-nf—  £&-p*eJ  zfoj 
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Discussion  points 
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Record-Keeping 


Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  19.  The  Writing  Folder 


Purpose 

Writing  folders  are  useful  for  storing  the  student’s  work.  A  regular  file  folder,  a  commercially 
produced  writing  folder,  or  a  student-designed  folder  should  be  provided  for  each  student. 
Some  writing  folders  provide  spaces  for  writing  at  different  stages.  Students  may  wish  to 
devise  their  own  sections  such  as  notes,  early  drafts,  work  on  hold,  finished  work,  waiting  to 
be  published  or  shared. 

Suggestions  for  Use 

The  writing  folder  is  a  convenient  place  for  student  and  teacher  records.  Sections  can  be 
provide  on  the  folder  itself  to  keep  a  record  of: 

•  Possible  writing  topics 

•  Topics  already  written  about 

•  Editing  skills  the  student  has  learned  and  demonstrated 

•  Titles  of  writing  published  or  shared 

The  writing  folder  is  a  convenient  place  to  keep  Student  Self-Evaluation  Checklists,  the 
Monthly  Review,  and  the  Editing  Checklist. 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools 

20.  The  Writing  Portfolio 

Purpose 

Records  and  writing  samples  may  be  kept  in  a  portfolio  throughout  a  student’s  school  career. 
At  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  school  year,  and  perhaps  once  or  twice  during  the  year, 
the  teacher  can  help  the  student  select  the  piece  of  writing  which  represents  the  student’s 
best  work  at  that  time.  The  original  or  a  copy  can  then  be  stored  in  the  portfolio,  to  provide 
a  long-term  record  of  growth  and  development. 

Suggestions  for  Use 

At  any  time  during  the  student’s  school  career,  the  portfolio  can  be  used: 

•  To  show  the  student  what  progress  has  been  made  over  time 

•  To  assess  a  student’s  level  of  skill,  both  in  composition  and  transcription,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year 

•  To  illustrate  for  parents  the  student’s  growth  and  level  of  skill  in  writing 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  21.  Cumulative  Observation  Summary 


Purpose 

The  Cumulative  Observation  Summary  is  designed  to  record  information  gathered 
through  the  various  observation  guides  and  checklists  provided  in  this  section,  along  with 
informal  teacher  observations. 

A  similar  summary  sheet  for  the  student  to  use  is  included  in  the  Self-Evaluation  section 
(pages  196  -  206).  It  is  called  My  Growth  as  a  Writer.  On  this  sheet,  the  student  can 
make  comments  under  the  same  headings  as  those  appearing  on  this  record  sheet  for  the 
teacher. 


Suggestions  for  Use 

The  Cumulative  Observation  Summary  may  be  filled  in  from  time  to  time  during  the 
year,  as  the  teacher  forms  a  picture  of  the  student’s  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

It  may  be  used  in  several  ways: 

•  As  one  basis  for  discussion  between  teacher  and  student  during  conferences 

•  As  a  guide  for  the  teacher  to  plan  instruction 

•  As  one  basis  for  discussion  with  parents  on  the  student’s  progress  in  writing 

Dated  entries  can  be  made  on  the  Summary  three  or  four  times  during  the  year.  Each  entry 
might  follow  a  review  of  representative  samples  of  the  student’s  writing  done  over  a  period 
of  weeks,  a  review  of  notations  made  on  checklists  and  observation  guides,  or  a  discussion 
with  the  student.  Relevant  checklists  and  observation  guides  are  noted  at  the  bottom  of  each 
section  on  the  Summary.  The  student  might  also  use  the  page  My  Growth  as  a  Writer 
to  record  the  discussion  with  the  teacher. 
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Name 

Cumulative  Observation  Summary 

Writing  Behaviour/ Attitude 

Dates 

Note  Confidence,  Degree  of  Focus  on  Task,  Willingness  to  Revise  and  Edit, 
Contribution  to  Group  Writing 

For  more  detailed  analysis  and  further  explanations  use: 

Profile  of  Writing  Behaviour  Checklist  and  Monthly  Review 

Use  of  the  Writing  Process 

Dates 

Note  Pre-writing,  First  Draft,  Revision,  Editing,  Proof-reading,  Final  Draft 

For  more  detailed  analysis  and  further  explanations  use:  Writing 

Process, The  Writing  Observation  Guide  Profile  of 

Writing  Behaviour  and  Revising  and  Editing  Checklist 
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Quality  of  Writing 

Dates 

Narrative  Writing 

Note  Overall  EfFect/Holistic  Impression,  Structure,  Plot,  Character,  Setting, 
Style,  Audience  Awareness 

For  more  detailed  analysis  and  further  explanations  use: 

Features  of  Narrative  Writing  and  Holistic  Scoring 

Dates 

Informational  Writing 

Note  Overall  EfFect/Holistic  Impression,  Content,  Style,  Organization, 
Vocabulary 

For  more  detailed  analysis  and  further  explanations  use: 

Features  of  Informational  Writing  and  Holistic  Scoring 
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Analysis  of  Transcription  Miscues 


Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  22.  Analyzing  the  Children’s  Writing 


Through  observation,  teachers  can  determine  the  strategies  that  children  use  when  they 
need  to  write  a  word  they  don’t  know.  Observation  can  reveal  whether  the  child  shows 
independence,  by  attempting  the  word  first,  or  asks  for  help  immediately.  The  child  may 
attempt  to  write  the  word  by  sounding  it  out;  using  a  dictionary;  consulting  a  word-bank, 
chart,  or  list.  Or  the  child  may  use  an  analogy,  finding  another  word  that  sounds  the  same. 
The  child  may  lack  confidence  and  rewrite,  substituting  a  familiar  word. 

When  children  make  an  “error”  in  their  writing,  teachers  can  analyze  the  errors ,  or  miscues , 
to  gain  insights  into  the  information  about  spelling  children  are  applying.  Children  do 
not  operate  the  spelling  system  randomly.  Even  struggling  spellers  are  working  from  some 
understanding  base;  analysis  of  errors  can  discover  what  this  base  is.  Errors  can  then  be 
grouped  into  categories. 

It  is  important  to  enter  miscues  under  every  category  that  applies  to  them  in  order  to  see 
patterns  of  error.  For  example,  “filly”  for  “filling”  belongs  under  adding  affixes  incorrectly; 
it  could  also  be  the  result  of  hearing  or  saying  the  word  incorrectly,  or  it  may  be  a  visual 
confusion.  Talking  with  the  child  will  help  clarify  these  possibilities. 

Before  the  teacher  analyzes  the  errors,  children  should  be  given  time  to  proofread  their 
work  and  to  underline  or  correct  the  errors  they  notice.  This  helps  to  emphasize  children’s 
responsibility  for  their  own  transcription.  It  assists  accurate  diagnosis:  children  are  able  to 
correct  careless  errors.  It  can  also  help  the  teacher  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  children’s 
proofreading  and  correction  strategies. 

Children’s  writing  provides  the  most  complete  picture  of  their  developing  ability  to  tran¬ 
scribe.  It  illuminates  the  information  children  have  about  spelling,  punctuation,  handwriting, 
usage,  and  their  ability  to  apply  that  information  in  an  integrated  way.  Because  children’s 
writing  provides  an  overall  picture  of  strengths  and  weaknesses,  it  is  a  useful  starting  point 
from  which  to  trace  their  development  over  a  year.  This  assists  teachers  in  determining  the 
most  appropriate  instruction  and  the  most  appropriate  ways  of  grouping  children  for  specific 
instruction. 

Analysis  of  errors  in  children’s  writing  takes  a  good  deal  of  time;  it  is  impractical  to  do  it 
frequently  for  every  child.  The  teacher  also  needs  to  examine  a  series  of  pieces  written  over 
time  to  see  the  complete  range  of  each  child’s  transcription  behaviours. 
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Dictation  can  be  an  effective  way  of  discussing  children’s  transcription  difficulties.  Because 
the  words  are  within  a  personalized  language  context,  the  children  can  use  the  full  range 
of  cues  which  assist  spelling  and  so  allow  the  teacher  to  examine  the  piece  from  a  wider 
perspective. 


The  passage  for  dictation  can  be  selected  from  a  number  of  sources: 

•  Texts  written  by  the  children  for  each  other  from  personal  word  lists 

•  Text  written  by  the  teacher  from  words  the  children  are  attempting  to  learn 

•  Books  with  which  the  children  are  familiar  such  as  the  class  novel,  a  shared  book, 
a  social  studies  resource  book 

•  Diagnostic  dictation  tests  specifically  designed  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  spelling 
miscues 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  23.  Informal  Spelling  Inventory 


The  questions  in  this  observation  guide  are  useful  for  the  informal  assessment  of  spelling. 
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SPELLING  INVENTORY 

NAME _ GRADE _ DATE _ 

Process 

1.  Do  poor  handwriting  and  impulsiveness  appear  to  influence  the  child’s  spelling? 

2.  When  given  the  opportunity  to  proofread  for  spelling  errors,  how  does  the  child 
respond? 


3.  What  does  the  child  say  about  strategies  for  spelling  unfamiliar  words? 


4.  What  is  the  child’s  attitude  toward  the  use  of  correct  spelling  and  the  study  of 
spelling  patterns? 


5.  Is  the  student  comfortable  or  uncomfortable  in  attempting  to  make  educated  guesses 
in  spelling? 
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Product 


1.  What  knowledge  of  the  spelling  system  does  the  student  attempt  to  apply  in  spelling? 
•  understands  basic  sound-symbol  relationships 


is  able  to  form  contractions,  possessives,  etc. 


•  retains  the  relationship  between  base  words  and  related  forms  (e.g.,  success, 
succeed,  unsuccessful) 


2.  Do  there  appear  to  be  consistent  patterns  in  the  child’s  spelling  errors? 
•  difficulty  with  adding  endings  such  as  -ed  and  -ing 


problems  with  multi-syllabic  words 


•  difficulties  with  double  consonants  or  silent  letters 


3. 


Is  there  a  discrepancy  between  the  child’s  performance  on  word  lists  which  have 
been  studied  and  the  use  of  these  words  in  personal  writing? 


4.  How  does  the  child’s  performance  in  spelling  compare  with  performance  in  other 
areas  of  language  (e.g.,  personal  writing,  reading  comprehension,  vocabulary,  oral 
language  development)? 
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5.  Is  the  student  aware  of  common  patterns  in  written  language?  (e.g.,  rhyming  words, 
different  ways  to  write  vowel  sounds) 


6.  Does  the  student  demonstrate  a  growing  awareness  of  possible  alternatives  for  a 
particular  sound  (e.g.,  for  un”  —  “kn”,  “gn”,  or  “pn”)? 


7.  Is  the  student  making  satisfactory  progress  along  the  developmental  spelling  contin¬ 
uum? 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  24.  Conferencing  about  Spelling 


Since  we  know  that  writing  gives  spelling  meaning,  it  is  important  that  children  who  are 
learning  to  spell  have  many  opportunities  to  write.  However,  they  will  not  learn  to  spell 
simply  by  having  time  each  day  to  write.  They  need,  as  well,  to  have  time  each  day  to 
participate  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  activities: 


•  Conferencing  with  a  partner 

about  spelling;  adding  to  a  list  of  words  that  helps  reinforce  a  generalization  (e.g. 
words  ending  in  “tion”,  words  that  have  “i”  before  “e”) 


Conferencing  in  a  group 

about  what  each  of  them  has  learned  that  week  about  spelling  (e.g.,  It  helps  you 
remember  the  part  of  the  word  you’re  having  difficulty  with  if  you  underline  that  part. 
Has  anyone  found  any  exceptions  to  the  generalization:  “If  a  word  ends  in  “y”  preceded 
by  a  consonant  the  “y”  always  changes  to  “i”  except  if  followed  by 


“ing”?) 


Conferencing  with  the  teacher 


during  editing  and  proofreading  to  monitor  improvement  in  these  skills  and  to  devise 
a  plan  of  action  for  further  improvement 

•  Having  whole  class  and  group  discussions 

related  to  testing,  generating,  and  refining  ideas  about  spelling  and  language 

Students,  as  writers,  will  become  aware  of  certain  generalizations  as  they  become  more 
familiar  with  the  language.  They  may  wish  to  test  these  generalizations  to  see  if  they 
can  formulate  them  into  their  own  rules.  It  is  important  that  rules  are  formulated  from 
student-generated  observations;  if  they  are  taught  in  isolation  there  will  be  minimal  carry¬ 
over  to  the  student’s  writing.  The  teacher  should  watch  for  opportunities  to  point  out  helpful 
generalizations  during  or  after  peer  conferences  and  group  proof  reading  sessions. 
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Student  Self-Evaluation 


Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  25.  Revising  and  Editing  Checklist 


Purpose 

This  checklist  is  designed  to  be  used  by  the  student  during  the  production  of  a  piece  of 
writing.  Each  of  the  three  sections  can  help  the  student  to  focus  on  the  skills  needed  at  that 
stage,  and  to  evaluate  to  what  extent  the  skills  have  been  applied. 

Suggestions  for  Use 

This  checklist  may  be  kept  by  the  students  in  their  writing  folders,  to  be  available  for 
reference  at  any  time  during  the  production  of  a  piece  of  writing.  It  could  also  be  used  in  a 
writing  conference  as  a  guide  to  discussion  of  the  writing  in  progress. 

Only  one  of  the  sections  should  be  used  at  a  time.  At  first,  the  students  may  need  to  be 
directed  to  one  or  the  other,  depending  on  the  stage  of  their  writing.  For  example,  they 
should  not  be  focussing  on  organization,  2.(c),  until  they  have  made  sure  their  content  is 
complete,  2. (a).  When  students  ask  for  help  in  using  this  checklist,  they  should  be  asked 
which  section  they  need  to  focus  on  at  the  moment;  a  peer-group  conference  might,  for 
example,  focus  only  on  content,  or  only  on  editing. 

This  is  a  hierarchical  list,  following  the  usual  order  of  focus  during  the  production  of  a  piece 
of  writing.  Different  writing  styles  and  writing  tasks  will  dictate  how  much  emphasis  and 
time  is  devoted  to  each  section.  For  example,  students  who  do  a  lot  of  mental  planning, 
discussion,  and  research  at  the  pre-writing  stage  may  need  to  spend  less  time  on  revising. 
The  order  of  emphasis,  however,  should  be  the  same  for  every  writer. 

This  checklist  can  be  used  in  the  following  ways: 

•  As  a  framework  for  student-teacher  conferences  at  various  stages  in  the  writing 
process 

•  As  a  guideline  for  a  student-group  conference 

•  As  a  self-checking  device  while  the  writing  is  in  progress 

•  As  an  editing  framework  during  the  final  stages  of  the  writing 
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•  Asa  focus  for  student  reflection  on  the  writing  process  as  it  is  used  in  a  particular 
piece  of  writing 

No  written  records  are  needed  with  this  checklist.  It  should  rather  be  viewed  as  reference 
material  for  the  student.  The  teacher  can  assess  the  student’s  ability  to  use  the  skills  on  the 
list  by  using  the  tools  in  the  section,  Knowledge  of  the  Writing  Process  (pages  137  - 
146). 
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MY  REVISING  AND  EDITING  CHECKLIST 

1.  Purpose 

(For  use  before  writing ) 

•  Why  am  I  doing  this  piece  of  writing? 

•  Who  is  going  to  read  it?  (teacher,  classmates,  parents  ...) 

•  What  do  I  want  my  audience  to  know  after  reading  this  piece? 
(facts,  information,  my  opinions  ...) 

•  How  do  I  want  the  reader  to  feel  while  reading? 

•  How  might  I  present  it?  (make  a  book,  read  it  aloud,  display  ...) 

•  Do  I  need  to  gather  any  information  before  beginning? 

•  Should  I  talk  this  over  before  beginning? 

(class  expert  on  the  topic,  friend,  group,  teacher  ...) 

•  How  will  I  begin? 

(make  a  list,  paint  a  picture,  read  a  book  ...) 

2.  Revision 

( For  use  after  the  first  draft  and  subsequent  drafts) 

(a)  Content 

•  Have  I  included  everything  I  want  to  write  about? 

•  Have  I  put  in  enough  detail  to  make  it  interesting? 

•  Is  there  anything  I  should  take  out? 

•  Is  there  any  information  I  should  check? 

•  What  questions  might  a  reader  ask  me  about  this  piece  of  writing? 
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(b)  Style 


Will  the  opening  grab  the  reader’s  attention? 

Will  the  readers  feel  the  way  I  want  them  to  feel? 


Have  I  used  the  best  words  to  create  the  effect  I  want? 


•  Have  I  used  too  many  “ands”  or  “thens”? 

•  Are  there  places  where  I  could  use  dialogue? 

•  Does  the  ending  finish  the  piece  off  well? 

(c)  Organization 

•  Are  my  ideas  in  a  sensible  order? 

•  Have  I  put  things  that  go  together  in  a  paragraph  together? 


3.  Editing 


( For  use  before  final  draft) 

Will  I  share  this  piece  of  writing?  How? 


Do  I  need  to  write  out  a  final  draft? 


If  so: 

Have  I  left  out  any  words? 

Have  I  used  paragraphs? 

Do  I  need  to  put  in  quotation  marks? 

Have  I  used  the  correct  punctuation? 

Are  there  any  words  I  need  to  check  for  correct  spelling? 
Do  I  need  to  have  someone  proof  read  with  me? 

How  will  I  make  this  piece  attractive  for  the  reader? 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools 

26.  Monthly  Review 

Purpose 


This  review  is  intended  to  involve  students  in  the  evaluation  of  their  own  writing.  It  may 
also  provide  insights  for  the  teacher  on  how  students  view  their  writing  and  the  process  of 
writing  in  general. 

Ideally,  all  writing  should  be  reviewed,  not  just  that  done  in  English  class. 

The  review  is  designed  to  focus  the  student’s  attention  in  the  following  ways: 

•  To  encourage  reflection  on  the  writing  process 

•  To  encourage  critical  reflection  on  the  quality  of  the  writing 

•  To  encourage  the  student  to  expand  the  writing  repertoire 

•  To  raise  audience  awareness 

•  To  diversify  purposes  for  writing 

•  To  raise  the  students’  awareness  of  editing  skills 

•  To  form  a  cumulative  record  of  editing  skills,  either  mastered  or  being  studied 

Suggestions  for  Use 

The  review  could  be  used  by  the  student  from  time  to  time  during  the  year;  at  the  end  of 
each  month  might  be  appropriate.  If  it  is  kept  in  the  writing  folder  the  student  can  look 
back  over  past  achievements,  experiences,  and  plans. 

The  review  may  be  used  in  a  number  of  ways: 

•  It  could  be  completed  independently  by  the  student,  then  discussed  during  a 
conference  with  the  teacher  or  a  classmate. 

•  It  could  be  completed  by  the  student  during  a  conference  with  the  teacher,  each 
section  being  completed  after  discussion  and  negotiation. 
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•  The  students  could  work  with  a  partner  or  small  group  to  discuss  some  of  the 
sections.  For  example,  two  students  who  have  worked  together  could  discuss  how 
they  have  been  helped  by  their  collaboration;  the  group  might  help  a  student 
decide  which  is  the  best  piece  and  why. 
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MONTHLY  REVIEW 

NAME _ GRADE _ DATE 

Kinds  of  writing  I  have  done  (story,  letter,  poem,  report  ...) 


Topics  I  have  written  about 


How  I  have  shared  my  writing 


Editing  skills  I  have  learned,  or  have  been  practising 


My  best  piece  of  writing  for  this  month 


Reasons 
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Discussions  about  writing  1  have  had  with  classmates 

What  1  have  learned  about  writing;  what  has  helped  me 

How  1  have  helped  a  classmate  with  writing 

Some  things  1  need  to  know  more  about  to  improve  my  writing 

My  future  writing  plans 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools 

27.  My  Growth  as  a  Writer 

Purpose 

My  Growth  as  a  Writer  is  a  record  sheet  for  use  by  the  student.  It  is  designed  to  guide 
the  student  in  reflecting  both  on  the  process  of  writing  and  the  finished  product. 

A  similar  summary  sheet  for  the  teacher  to  use  (Cumulative  Observation  Summary)  is 
included  on  pages  187  -  188.  The  student  can  make  comments  under  similiar  headings  on 
the  My  Growth  as  a  Writer  sheet.  Through  reflecting  and  summarizing,  the  student  can 
become  aware  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  areas  of  growth. 


Suggestions  for  Use 

The  summary  sheet  can  be  filled  in  from  time  to  time  during  the  year,  as  teacher  and  student 
together  form  a  picture  of  the  student’s  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

It  may  be  used  in  several  ways: 

•  as  one  basis  for  discussion  between  the  teacher  and  student  during  conferences 

•  as  a  guide  for  small-group  peer  conferences 

•  as  an  on-going  self-assessment  guide  for  the  student 

Dated  entries  could  be  made  on  the  summary  three  or  four  times  during  the  year.  Each 
entry  might  follow  a  review  and  discussion  of  representative  samples  of  the  student’s  writing 
done  over  a  period  of  weeks  by  the  teacher  and  the  student.  The  teacher  might  use  the 
Cumulative  Observation  Summary  record  sheet  at  the  same  time. 
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My  Growth  as  a  Writer 


Name 


Writing  Behaviour/Attitude 


Dates 


How  confident  am  I  as  a  writer?  How  do  I  feel  about  writing?  Do  I 
the  task?  Do  I  contribute  to  group  writing  tasks?  Do  I  work  on  my 
to  make  it  better? 


stick  to 
writing 


Use  of  the  Writing  Process 


Dates 


Do  I  concentrate  on  ideas  during  first  draft?  Do  I  talk  to  people  about 
my  writing?  Do  I  make  changes  to  improve  my  writing?  Do  I  proof  read  before 
making  a  final  copy?  Is  my  writing  published  or  displayed?  Do  I  help  others 
with  their  writing? 
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Quality  of  Writing  Products 


Dates 


Story  Writing 

Do  my  stories  hold  the  attention  of  my  readers?  Do  I  put  in  enough 
detail?  Do  I  have  enough  description  of  places  and  people?  Do  I  think  about 
my  readers  as  I  write? 


Dates 


Informational  Writing 

Is  my  writing  interesting  for  the  reader?  Do  I  sound  interested  and 
knowledgeable  about  my  subject?  Do  I  include  enough  information?  Do  I  do 
enough  research?  Is  my  writing  organized  in  a  logical  way? 
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PROGRAM  ASSESSMENT  IN  WRITING 


Purpose 

This  section  is  designed  to  assist  in  assessing  the  writing  program  in  an  elementary  school 
classroom.  It  can  be  used  for  a  number  of  purposes: 

•  as  a  summary  of  the  kinds  of  practices  likely  to  help  in  implementing  Ministry 
of  Education  curriculum  policy 

•  as  an  observation  guide  to  evaluate  implementation  in  the  classroom 

•  as  a  guide  for  short-  and  long-range  planning  of  classroom  activities 

•  as  a  guide  to  teachers  in  helping  plan  personal  and  professional  development 

•  as  a  basis  for  formulating  a  school  language  policy 
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Summary  of  Teacher-Directed  Writing  Opportunities 


Purpose 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  kinds  of  writing  students  might  be  expected  to  experience. 
Teachers  will,  of  course,  add  additional  categories  and  examples  as  opportunities  arise. 

The  list  is  designed  to  help  teachers  plan  a  variety  of  writing  experiences.  While  not  all 
the  categories  can  be  covered  weekly,  students  should  have  many  opportunities  to  use  the 
different  modes  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Suggestions  for  Use 

The  list  may  be  used  in  the  following  ways: 

•  As  a  planning  chart  for  a  unit  of  study: 

For  example,  writing  assignments  in  connection  with  a  theme  might  be  written  in  the 
appropriate  spaces,  so  the  range  of  activities  can  be  seen  and  monitored. 

•  As  a  record  of  writing  activities  completed  by  the  students: 

For  example,  the  teacher  might,  at  the  end  of  each  day,  record  the  kinds  of  writing 
experiences  the  students  have  engaged  in.  This  list  could  then  be  reviewed  from  time 
to  time  to  see  which  kinds  of  writing  are  not  receiving  sufficient  attention. 

•  As  one  component  of  long-  or  short-range  plans: 

For  example,  a  special  event  or  trip  might  provide  opportunities  for  a  different  kind  of 
writing. 
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SUMMARY  OF  TEACHER-DIRECTED  WRITING  OPPORTUNITIES 
Narrative  and  Expressive  Writing 

Exploratory  writing 

Recording  of 
experiences 

Personal  narrative 

Imaginative  narrative 

Using  literary  pattern 
Poetry 

Description 

Exposition 

Personal  response  to 
literature 

Letters 

Other 


Group 

Individual 
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Informational  Writing 


Exploratory  writing 


Organizing 

information 


Note-making 


Lists 


Charts 


Instructions 


Research  reports 


Cumulative  records 


Letters 


Other 


Group 

Individual 
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PROGRAM  ASSESSMENT  IN  WRITING 


1.  Do  you  follow  recommended  order  of  focus  during  conferences? 

Content:  respond  as  an  interested  partner;  help  focus,  extend,  and  clarify 
ideas;  encourage  the  student  to  articulate  possible  additions  and  changes 
Organization:  help  the  student  choose  a  format,  help  sequence  ideas  and 
information 

Style:  help  the  student  consider  choice  of  words,  effectiveness  of  opening, 
appropriateness  for  intended  audience 

□  Editing:  help  the  student  check  handwriting,  spelling,  punctuation;  teach 
a  skill  appropriate  to  stage  of  development  and  needs  of  the  writer 


Do  you  have  the  students  retain  ownership  of,  and  take  responsiblity  for,  their  own 
writing? 


maintain  their  own  writing  folders 

select  their  own  writing  topics  for  personal  writing 

retain  physical  control  of  their  papers  while  conferring 

confer  with  peers  in  reading  and  writing  groups 

make  their  own  decision  about  possible  changes  to  their  writing 

feel  free  to  abandon  unsuccessful  pieces  of  writing 

share  in  decisions  about  publishing  or  sharing 

participate  in  evaluation  of  their  writing 


□ 


3.  Do  you  teach  the  children  the  stages  involved  in  the  writing  process? 

pre-writing,  first  draft,  revision,  editing,  final  draft 
encourage  pre-writing  activities 
use  writers’  terminology 

help  the  students  understand  the  function  at  each  stage 
provide  help  the  students  need  at  each  stage 

resist  evaluating  first  draft  writing  for  spelling,  handwriting,  and  usage 
help  the  students  reflect  on  their  own  processes 

expect  the  students  to  proof  read,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  before  writing  a 
final  draft 
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4.  Do  you  let  the  students  see  you  write? 

share  your  own  writing  with  the  students 
show  that  writing  is  useful  to  you 


5.  Do  you  see  your  role  during  the  revision  process  as: 


□ 

□ 


encouraging  students  to  revise  their  work  throughout  the  drafting  process 
postponing  your  focus  on  correct  forms  until  later  drafts 

conferring  with  students  during  the  early  composition  stages  in  order  to 
help  them  develop  their  ideas 

responding  first  to  content  during  most  conferences 

expecting  a  perfect  final  draft  only  if  the  writing  is  to  be  published  or 
displayed 


6.  Do  you  help  the  students  develop  the  content  of  their  pieces  by: 


being  an  interested  listener 
focussing  on  ideas  first 

□  asking  questions  to  elicit  expansion  of  ideas 

helping  the  student  to  see  problems  in  the  writing 
asking  questions  for  clarification 

helping  the  students  to  find  audiences  for  their  writing 


7.  Do  you  teach  revision  strategies  such  as: 

arrows 

omission  marks 
asking  for  help 
paragraphs 

trying  the  piece  out  with  an  audience 


crossing  out 

cut-and-paste 

writing  sections 

inserting  and  deleting  words,  sentences, 

putting  the  piece  away  for  a  while 

8.  Do  you  model  the  revision  process? 


write  in  draft  form  on  board  or  overhead  projector 
make  revisions  on  the  draft 

verbalize  inner  dialogue  while  writing  and  revising 
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9.  Do  you  engage  the  students  in  group  writing  activities  with  the  teacher  or  another 
student  as  scribe? 


patterning  from  literature 
recording  experiences 
composing  stories  and  poems 
generating  questions 
brainstorming  ideas 
planning  activities 
writing  letters 
organizing  information 


10.  Do  you  broaden  the  student’s  range  by  having  them  write  in  different  modes? 


expressive 

poetic 

transactional 


11. 


Do  you  make  writing  a  natural  part  of  content-area  subjects? 


□ 

□ 


plan  for  situations  in  which  writing  is  a  natural  outcome 

makepre-writing,  revision,  drafting,  and  publishing  a  natural  part  of  content- 
area  writing 

confer  with  the  children  on  their  content-area  writing 
view  notebooks  as  journals  or  first-draft  writing 


12.  Do  you  recognize  and  value  writing  as  a  way  of  learning? 

encourage  personal,  expressive  writing  in  content  areas 
promote  exploratory  writing 
use  journals  in  content  areas 
have  students  brainstorm  before  studying  topic 
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13.  Do  you  teach  spelling  in  a  holistic  language  context? 

help  the  students  work  through  the  stages  of  invented  spelling 
let  the  students  see  some  of  their  writing  in  standard  spelling 
focus  on  words  needed  in  student’s  writing 

draw  the  children’s  attention  to  spelling  patterns  in  their  reading 
have  a  variety  of  dictionaries  available 
teach  spelling  as  part  of  the  writing  process 

14.  Do  you  differentiate  between  composing  and  transcribing,  both  in  instruction  and 
in  evaluation? 

composing:  the  generation  of  ideas  and  language 
transcribing:  printing  or  handwriting,  spelling,  punctuation 

15.  Do  you  keep  dated  samples  of  each  student’s  writing  throughout  the  year,  and  pass 
them  on  to  the  next  teacher? 

□ 

16.  Do  you  evaluate  with  regard  to  the  developmental  nature  of  writing? 

□ 

17.  Do  you  involve  the  students  in  the  evaluation  of  their  own  writing? 

□  jointly  establish  criteria  for  evaluation 

let  students  help  choose  their  best  pieces  for  evaluation,  publication,  sharing 
have  students  reflect  on  their  knowledge 
make  students  aware  of  their  progress 
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18.  Do  you  inform  parents  about  the  writing  program? 


□ 


explain  the  meaning  of  “first  draft”,  “final  draft”,  “invented  spelling”, 

u  •  •  jy 

revising 

encourage  them  to  respond  to  content 

send  published  work  home 

provide  information  about  the  writing  process 

involve  them  in  the  revision,  editing,  and  publishing  process 


19.  Do  you  ensure  that  children  read  frequently  so  that  they  see  models  of  conventional 
transcription? 

□  ensure  that  the  classroom  is  a  place  which  encourages  talking  about,  and 
interest  in,  words  and  language 

□  ensure  that  the  classroom  contains  many  words  for  children  to  use  —  on 
signs,  charts,  posters,  and  instructions 

assist  children  to  see  patterns,  generalizations,  and  clusters  of  information 
in  words  which  will  help  them  to  spell  related  words 
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TALK 
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TALK  ASSESSMENT 


Understanding  the  Role  of  Talk 


Talking  is  the  child’s  major  route  to  learning.  The  term  “talk”  implies  the  expression 
or  exchange  of  ideas  by  means  of  the  spoken  word,  the  interchange  between  speaker  and 
listener.  “Talk”  subsumes  the  narrower  terms  of  “speaking”  and  “listening”,  and  suggests 
the  interactive  nature  of  this  human  form  of  communication. 

•  “speak”:  to  utter  words  or  articulate  sounds;  applies  to  any  utterance  from  least 
to  most  coherent. 

•  “talk”:  to  express  or  exchange  ideas  by  means  of  the  spoken  word;  implies  a 
listener. 

When  we  talk  we  construct  an  oral  text,  coherent  within  itself  and  within  the  contexts  of 
the  situation. 

All  talk  is  interactive,  including  the  talk  within  our  heads.  Effective  talkers  participate  not 
only  as  speaking  members  but  also  as  communicating  members. 

The  curriculum  offers  children  new  ideas  and  challenges,  and  it  is  through  talking  to  others 
about  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  their  own  words  and  in  their  own  way,  that  children 
can  begin  to  make  sense  of  those  concepts  and  to  begin  to  own  them. 

In  all  subject  disciplines,  activities  should  be  designed  to  allow  each  child  maximum  op¬ 
portunities  for  engaging  in  oral  discourse.  Different  contexts  for  talk  will  require  different 
environments.  Children  need  experience  in  exploring  talk  with  one  or  two  classmates.  They 
need  to  take  part  in  small  working  groups  where  the  situations  are  non-threatening  and  full 
of  potential  for  developing  group  cohesion  and  facilitating  learning.  When  communicating 
to  large  groups  is  necessary,  the  children  must  feel  secure  and  confident.  Often  the  physical 
arrangement  of  the  desks  can  alter  the  classroom  dynamics  and  permit  children  to  both 
hear  and  be  heard.  Children  should  speak  and  listen  for  a  variety  of  purposes  with  different 
persons,  both  inside  and  outside  the  school. 

It  is  important  to  be  aware  of  the  languages  the  child  understands  and  speaks  at  home 
and  at  school.  Teachers  may  need  to  seek  the  help  of  other  children  or  colleagues  who  can 
communicate  with  the  child  for  the  initial  assessment.  There  are  different  signs  that  can  give 
some  indication  of  the  child’s  confidence  in  using  the  language  —  switching  from  talking  in 
one  language  to  another;  reading  and  writing  in  the  first  language. 
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Classroom  resources  and  organization  must  consider  the  languages  used  by  the  child.  There 
can  be  opportunities  provided  for  children  to  work  in  shared-language  groups:  sometimes 
the  children  can  write  in  their  language  of  choice;  they  can  listen  to  tapes  in  both  languages. 


Making  Meaning  Through  Talk 


Talk  helps  us  communicate  immediately  and  efficiently.  Because  of  its  interactive  nature,  it 
is  an  important  medium  for  learning:  children  explore  ideas,  modify  their  thoughts,  generate 
knowledge,  and  relate  socially  to  others.  It  is  through  talk  that  children  construct  reality  and 
make  sense  of  their  world.  When  children  use  their  own  words  to  make  meaning,  language 
becomes  an  active  tool  in  building  personal  perception,  understanding,  and  knowledge.  Talk 
grows  through  need  and  opportunity.  When  children  are  placed  in  situations  where  it  be¬ 
comes  important  for  them  to  communicate  through  discussion  and  negotiation,  and  when 
they  are  given  the  responsibility  for  the  talk  that  occurs,  they  are  more  likely  to  develop  the 
skills  of  listening  and  talking. 

Talk  as  One  of  the  Language  Arts 

In  school,  children  need  to  talk  to  learn,  not  just  to  answer  questions,  but  to  enter  into 
conversations,  express  personal  points  of  view,  brainstorm  suggestions,  engage  in  problem¬ 
solving  activities,  ask  questions,  grapple  with  new  ideas  and  new  ways  of  thinking,  defend 
and  challenge  ideas  and  attitudes,  and  learn  the  conventions,  the  manners,  and  the  value  of 
talking  to  each  other. 

Classroom  activities  and  assignments  should  involve  a  variety  of  talk  experiences.  All  pro¬ 
cesses  of  language  are  integrated,  functioning  in  combination  with  one  another.  Reading  and 
writing  grow  from  listening  and  talking;  print  generated  for  and  by  children  can  generate 
discussion,  problem-solving,  and  oral  reading. 


Co-operative  and  Collaborative  Learning 

It  is  important  that  children  take  part  in  informal  discussion,  with  and  without  the  teacher’s 
involvement,  in  order  to  test  and  hypothesize,  to  refine  and  extend  their  ideas  through  both 
inner  speech  and  interactive  dialogue.  With  active  participation,  children  gain  confidence  and 
self-esteem  as  contributing  members  of  the  classroom:  they  learn  to  talk,  they  learn  through 
talk,  and  they  learn  about  talk.  Most  classroom  talk  should  be  unpolished,  unrehearsed, 
spontaneous,  and  collaborative,  where  children  use  talk  to  explore  and  investigate  problems 
and  situations. 
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Children  learn  best  when  they  are  involved  in  small  group  work  that  builds  on  natural  and 
authentic  contexts. 

Working  in  small  groups: 

•  encourages  the  expression  of  ideas,  opinions  and  feelings 

•  creates  a  relatively  secure  environment  for  exploratory  talk,  so  that  children 
“can  grope  towards”  an  understanding  of  their  own  meaning  and  the  meanings 
of  others 

•  allows  for  collaborative  support  and  encouragement  in  the  completing  of  co¬ 
operative  activities 

•  focusses  on  the  language  of  the  children  as  the  learning  takes  place 
The  teacher  can  facilitate  group  learning  by: 

•  forming  groups  so  that  children  benefit  from  working  with  a  variety  of  their  peers 

•  structuring  group  work  to  ensure  that  co-operative,  collaborative  learning  can 
take  place 

•  intervening  to  support  and  redirect  the  group  if  it  falters 

•  using  group  talk  as  a  normal  medium  of  learning 

The  teacher  can  structure,  observe,  and  particpate  in  group  talk  situations,  and  begin  to 
develop  a  talk  profile  of  each  child  over  a  series  of  experiences. 

The  teacher  can  record  observations  concerning: 

•  the  children’s  attitudes  toward  themselves,  their  peers,  and  the  teacher 

•  their  ability  to  learn  through  group  talk 

•  their  contributions  to  the  discussion 

•  their  responses  to  what  others  say 

•  their  commitment  to  the  work 

•  their  role  within  the  dynamic  of  the  group 
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Encouraging  Talk  Situations 


As  teachers,  we  can  create  and  foster  a  variety  of  situations  that  require  children  to  engage 
in  different  types  of  talk:  social  talk,  talk  for  learning,  and  scripted  talk. 

Social  talk  ( listener-related )  is  the  speaking  and  listening  that  we  engage  in  most  of  the 
time;  it  is  important  to  our  social  and  mental  well-being.  Through  social  talk  we  get  to  know 
the  people  we  want  to  know  and  we  learn  to  get  along  with  the  people  we  have  to  know.  It 
includes  the  rituals  of  social  behaviour  (greeting  and  leave-taking),  chatter,  gossip,  personal 
story-telling,  joking,  and  sharing  in  the  company  of  others. 

Curriculum  situations  involving  social  talk  include: 

•  Talking  about  personal  experiences 

•  Working  in  groups 

•  Developing  a  project 

•  Exploring  a  theme 

•  Working  in  a  simulation  game 

•  Interacting  at  recess 

•  Welcoming  visitors 

•  Walking  home  after  school 

•  Tidying  up  after  a  project 

•  Eating  lunch  together 

•  Preparing  for  a  change  of  subject 

•  Chatting  with  the  teacher  about  the  weekend 
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Talk  for  learning  ( information-related)  is  concerned  with  getting  things  done;  coming  to 
know;  arriving  at  conclusions  we  could  not  have  reached  alone.  The  child  interacts  with 
the  teacher,  other  adults,  a  peer,  or  a  group  of  children.  The  focus  is  on  the  topic  or  the 
task,  and  the  learning  grows  from  questioning,  co-operating,  collaborating,  persuading,  and 
clarifying. 

Curriculum  situations  involving  talk  for  learning  include: 

•  Working  in  groups 

•  Conducting  a  science  experiment 

•  Discussing  an  issue  or  event 

•  Problem-solving 

•  Brainstorming  a  theme 

•  Exploring  a  theme 

•  Making  decisions 

•  Developing  a  project 

•  Reporting  on  trips  and  events 

•  Talking  about  a  story 

•  Responding  to  student  writing 

•  Participating  in  a  meeting 

•  Working  in  a  simulation  game 

•  Responding  to  stories 

•  Making  sense  of  print 

•  Conferencing  with  the  teacher 

•  Role  playing 

•  Requesting  information  by  telephone 

•  Seeing  a  play  and  talking  to  the  actors 
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Scripted  Talk  (print- related)  includes  premeditated  talk,  possibly  supported  by  written 
text.  The  children  will  engage  in  all  types  of  activities  where  the  words  have  been  pre-selected 
and  pre-arranged  to  some  degree:  reading  their  own  compositions  aloud;  interpreting  stories 
and  poems  aloud;  reporting  on  researched  information;  introducing  and  thanking  speakers; 
interviewing;  taking  part  in  a  seminar  or  a  debate. 

Curriculum  situations  involving  print-based  talk  include: 

•  Presenting  information  to  a  group 

•  Panel  discussions 

•  Introducing  or  thanking  a  speaker 

•  Giving  instructions  for  a  game 

•  Public  speaking 

•  Making  announcements 

•  Chairing  a  meeting 

•  Story-telling  a  personal  anecdote  or  retelling  a  story 

•  Reviewing  a  record  or  a  film 

•  Interviewing  a  visitor 

•  Reporting  the  outcome  of  collaborative  talk 

•  Summarizing  group  work 

•  Reading  dialogue  aloud 

•  Taking  part  in  Readers’  Theatre 

•  Reading  a  composition 

•  Reading  aloud  to  verify  an  answer 

•  Reading  a  story  aloud  to  a  younger  child 

•  Sharing  stories  with  others 

•  Using  the  public  address  system 
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Patterns  of  Interaction  in  the  Classroom 


The  teacher  is  only  one  of  the  many  speakers  and  listeners  in  the  classroom.  In  some 
situations  the  children  will  be  working  without  the  teacher.  Children  can  participate  in 
different  ways  in  classroom  talk: 

Child  to  Teacher 

(conferencing  on  a  piece  of  writing) 
reading  and  writing  conferences 
relating  personal  experiences 
individual  instruction 
questioning 
reading  aloud 

Child  to  Small  Group 

(discussing  a  shared  reading  experience) 
discussing 
writing  conferences 
book  talks 
collaborating 
problem-solving 
organizing 
dramatic  play 
reading  aloud 
story-telling 

relating  personal  experiences 

Child  to  Adult 

(interviewing  a  visitor) 
interviewing  a  guest 
introducing  or  thanking  a  speaker 
talking  to  a  story-teller 
working  with  a  volunteer 

Spaces  should  be  provided  for  small  groups  to  meet,  for  pairs  of  children  to  collaborate,  and 
for  large  groups  to  come  together. 

A  rich  and  varied  talk  curriculum  will  lead  to  greater  experimentation  with  language  and 
will  encourage  confident  and  effective  language  use. 

Different  situations  will  create  a  need  for  the  child  to  generate  language  for  different  purposes. 
The  following  kinds  of  activities  can  provide  opportunities  for  listening  and  speaking. 


Child  to  Child 

(organizing  a  Science  experiment) 
collaborating 

relating  personal  experiences 
story-telling 
reading  aloud 
dramatic  play 

Child  to  Large  Group 

(telling  a  personal  anecdote) 
book  talks 
reading  aloud 
story-telling 
reporting 

relating  personal  experiences 

drama 

discussing 

announcing 
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Becoming  Better  at  Talk 


The  teacher  builds  a  rich  language  environment  by: 

•  Creating  opportunities  for  independent,  group,  and  whole  class  activities  involv¬ 
ing  talk 

•  Minimizing  the  talking  role  of  the  teacher  in  order  to  encourage  interaction  be¬ 
tween  the  children 

•  Allowing  scope  for  independence  of  action  and  participation  with  others  through 
play-based  learning  and  drama 

•  Giving  children  a  choice  of  activities  to  capitalize  on  their  interests 

•  Encouraging  children  to  ask  questions  and  then  helping  them  to  pursue  investi¬ 
gations  to  find  their  own  answers 

•  Involving  the  children  in  creating  displays,  organizing  the  classroom,  planning 
field  trips,  interviewing  guests 

•  Encouraging  children  to  talk  to  each  other;  to  help  each  other  by  exchanging 
information  about  feelings,  needs,  findings 

•  Designing  opportunities  for  children  to  consult  others  —  seeking  opinions,  finding 
information,  planning  experiments 

•  Forming  flexible  groups  that  change  frequently 

•  Collecting  observations  of  each  child’s  thinking  and  language 

•  Providing  occasions  for  records,  reports,  and  discussion  with  parents 

•  Structuring  talk  tasks  first  through  simple  stages,  gradually  increasing  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  children  and  changing  the  teacher’s  role  into  a  consultative 
one 

•  Developing  personal  insights,  techniques,  and  strategies  for  talking  to  children 

•  Having  the  students  share,  reflect  upon,  and  talk  about  their  learning  experiences 

•  Providing  quiet  working  areas 

•  Helping  children  in  their  talk  to  be  gender  inclusive 
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The  teacher  encourages  the  process  of  talk  by: 

•  Providing  healthy  models  of  talk  by  joining  in  conversations,  reading  aloud,  story¬ 
telling,  role-playing,  and  conferencing 

•  Guiding  and  encouraging  children  to  think,  reason,  and  talk  about  language 

•  Providing  language  materials  that  promote  speaking  and  listening  —  visual  aids, 
tapes,  records,  listening  centres,  overhead  transparencies 

•  Helping  children  feel  that  language  exchange  is  worthwhile 

•  Talking  with  the  children  about  their  experiences 

•  Modelling  and  expanding  children’s  utterances  in  ways  that  encourage  conversa¬ 
tion  to  continue,  rather  than  rejecting,  correcting,  or  telling  answers 

•  Offering  alternative  possibilites  in  standard  or  accepted  usage,  in  new  vocabulary 
and  syntax,  and  in  breadth  and  depth  of  meaning 

•  Stretching  the  children  intellectually  and  enriching  them  emotionally 

•  Providing  opportunities  for  children  to  explore  talk  technology  —  tape  recorders, 
microphones,  video  recorders 

•  Conveying  appreciation  with  pleasure  and  interest  in  the  topics  being  talked 
about 

•  Supporting,  guiding,  and  extending  children’s  efforts  to  find  information,  and 
helping  them  to  organize  it  into  a  conceptual  framework 

•  Spending  time  listening  to  individual  children 

•  Accepting  the  questions  and  comments  of  children 

•  Encouraging  a  variety  of  methods  and  resources 

•  Helping  children  develop  rules  for  discussion:  negotiating  rather  than  arguing; 
respecting  the  opinions  of  others 

•  Joining  in  activities 
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The  teacher  helps  children  to: 

•  Be  explicit 

•  Make  comparisons 

•  Reason  and  plan 

•  Consider  the  feelings  of  others 

•  Appreciate  relationships 

•  Express  and  maintain  working  relationships 

•  Consider  alternatives 

•  Be  alert  to  details 

•  Monitor  their  own  activities 

•  Reflect,  analyze,  and  predict 

•  Recognize  what  constitutes  effective  communication 

•  Be  familiar  with  the  way  to  receive  questions 

•  Reflect  on  experience 

•  Become  aware  of  how  people  use  language  to  get  what  they  want 

•  Role-play  and  improvise 

•  Become  involved  in  story-telling,  reading  aloud,  and  sharing  student-authored 
writing 

•  See  the  links  between  oral  and  written  language 
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The  teacher  assesses  the  child’s  talk  by  observing: 

•  The  confidence  with  which  the  student  uses  talk  for  various  purposes 

•  The  range  of  purposes  and  situations  involving  talk  in  which  the  child  is  effective 

•  The  interaction  of  the  child  with  different  members  of  various  groups 

•  The  effect  the  child  as  speaker  has  on  the  listeners 

•  The  sensitivity  of  the  child  as  listener 

•  The  effect  the  audience  has  on  the  speaker 

•  The  factors  which  determine  the  speaker’s  relationship  with  the  audience 

•  The  features  of  spoken  language  the  child  employs 

•  How  the  child  shares  discoveries  and  queries 

•  The  comments  made  about  talk  as  noted  in  the  child’s  journals,  diaries,  writing 
folders 

•  How  the  child  copes  with  language  essential  to  everyday  needs 

•  The  social  conventions  of  talk  that  the  child  understands  and  uses 

•  The  behaviour  of  the  child  in  talk  situations 

•  The  child’s  discussions  as  recorded  on  audio  or  video  tape 

•  The  parents’  information  regarding  the  child’s  past  experiences  as  a  listener  and 
speaker 
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Factors  Affecting  Talk 


How  extensively  and  how  effectively  children  are  able  to  converse,  describe,  explain,  and 
discuss  is  influenced  by  their  own  experiences  and  the  circumstances,  contexts,  and  audiences 
that  frame  and  compose  a  particular  event. 

As  the  school  year  progresses,  teachers  want  to  provide  always  safe  but  increasingly  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunities  for  children  so  that  they  extend  the  range  and  nature  of  their  talk. 
They  will  be  better  able  to  observe,  interpret,  and  evaluate  each  child’s  progress  and  devel¬ 
opment  when  they  understand  the  nature  of  the  factors  that  affect  talk  ability.  For  example, 
the  context,  background  experience,  and  audience  for  the  talk  event  will  have  impact  upon 
the  child’s  success:  whether  the  child  is  giving  a  book  talk  within  a  small  readers’  circle, 
demonstrating  electric  current  to  a  visitor,  describing  the  results  of  a  Science  project  to  the 
whole  class,  or  presenting  a  group  project  in  a  school  assembly. 


Speaker’s  Background 

What  language  is  the  child  most  comfortable  using? 

Is  the  child’s  language  —  the  language  spoken  at  home,  the  patterns  of 
culture,  the  interaction  with  adults,  and  the  personal  talk  conventions  of 
each  family  —  respected  by  the  children  and  the  teacher? 

Does  the  child’s  family  encourage  and  expect  talk  in  school? 

Does  the  child  have  information  about,  and  background  for,  the  topic  under 
discussion? 

Is  the  child  aware  of  talk  as  a  medium  for  learning  and  socializing? 

What  behaviour  does  the  child  demonstrate  in  talk  situations? 

How  aware  is  the  child  of  the  others  involved  in  the  talk  situation? 

How  does  the  child  feel  about  involvement  in  the  talk  situation? 

Are  the  expectations  the  same  for  boys  and  girls? 

Does  the  child  feel  an  accepted  member  of  the  classroom? 


Participants  and  Audience 

Does  the  situation  require  the  listeners  to  participate? 

Are  the  listeners  friendly,  interested,  and  attentive? 

Do  they  show  care  and  respect  for  the  speaker? 

Is  the  audience  composed  of  friends,  peers,  adults,  or  strangers? 
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Content  or  Topic  of  the  Talk 

Is  the  content  of  the  talk  familiar  or  interesting  to  the  child? 

Is  the  topic  decided  by  the  teacher  or  dictated  by  the  curriculum? 

Are  there  resources  available  within  the  school  to  help  the  child  in  talking 
about  the  subject? 

Has  the  teacher  helped  the  child  to  connect  the  topic  with  his  or  her  own 
experience? 


Setting 

Is  the  setting  for  the  talk  formal  or  informal? 

Is  the  child  familiar  and  comfortable  with  the  setting? 

Are  other  children  interacting  and  involved? 

Can  the  members  of  the  group  hear  easily? 

Does  the  child  adjust  his  or  her  language  to  the  needs  of  the  particular 
situation? 


Task 


Is  the  talk  activity  voluntary  or  mandatory? 

Are  members  of  the  group  expected  to  interact  with  the  speaker:  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  make  comments,  handle  materials? 

Is  the  purpose  of  the  talk  exploratory  or  presentational? 

Is  the  speaker  expected  to  inform  or  entertain  the  audience? 

Will  the  speaker  be  assessed  by  the  group  or  by  the  teacher? 

Are  the  conventions  or  etiquette  of  talk  handled  easily? 

Has  the  child  had  opportunities  to  talk  about  the  topic  previously? 


Teacher 

Is  the  teacher  a  participant  in  the  talk  event? 

Does  the  teacher  intervene,  supporting  and  enabling  the  speaker? 
Does  the  teacher  sustain  or  move  the  talk  along? 

Is  the  teacher  evaluating  the  speaker? 
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Assessing  Talk  Progress 


Recent  research  has  helped  teachers  to  understand  that  effective  talk  assessment  grows  from 
regular,  informed  observation;  a  picture  is  built  up  of  how  each  child  uses  language.  The 
teacher  can  then  implement  strategies  for  extending  the  child’s  language  use.  The  teacher 
collects  evidence  by  observing  the  child  in  regular  “talk”  activities  -  watching,  listening, 
recording,  reflecting  on  the  evidence,  assessing  progress,  and  making  decisions  about  future 
strategies.  This  is  not  a  simple  task  for  a  teacher  with  a  large  class.  However,  the  teacher  can 
learn  to  appreciate  the  value  of  relatively  small  bits  of  information  collected  over  time  and 
the  talk  can  be  embedded  in  all  types  of  subjects,  events,  and  projects.  Also,  the  teacher  may 
be  a  participant  in  the  talk  activity  as  well  as  an  observer.  Different  classroom  practices  and 
planning  may  lead  to  new  observations  and  strategies,  as  teachers  recognize  the  importance 
of  talk  as  a  learning  process  and  structure  their  programs  to  present  both  more  effective  talk 
time  for  children  and  more  techniques  for  assessment. 

Exploratory  Talk 

The  teacher  observes  the  child’s  use  of  talk  as  a  means  of  participating  and  of  exploring 
ideas. 

In  exploratory  situations,  the  child: 

•  speaks  and  listens 

•  participates  with  ease  and  confidence 

•  tells  personal  anecdotes 

•  uses  appropriate  language 

•  remains  committed  to  the  task 

•  clarifies  and  modifies  ideas 

•  reveals  feelings 

Co-operative  Talk 

The  teacher  observes  the  child  engaged  in  co-operative,  collaborative  learning  with  others 
—  in  partners,  in  small  groups,  and  in  the  whole  class  situation. 

In  co-operative  situations,  the  child: 

•  takes  turns 

•  builds  on  talk  of  others 

•  recognizes  points  of  view 

•  mediates,  resolves  conflicts 

•  relieves  tension 

•  looks  for  alternative  solutions 

•  suggests  new  lines  of  discussion 

•  carries  the  discussion  forward 
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•  relates  new  information  to  known 

•  modifies  and  adapts  ideas 

•  explores  and  questions 

•  elaborates  and  restates 

•  role-plays  with  commitment 

•  develops  imaginary  situations 

•  initiates  conversation  with  the  teacher 

•  accepts  or  adopts  the  role  of  group  leader 

Communicative  Talk 


The  teacher  observes  the  child  in  situations  involving  audiences  —  presenting  information, 
telling  a  story,  demonstrating  an  experiment,  reading  a  story  to  a  younger  child. 


In  communicative  situations,  the  child: 

•  uses  appropriate  registers 

•  responds  to  the  audience 

•  presents  information 

•  can  be  heard  and  understood 

•  reports  on  events  and  experiences 

•  persuades,  argues,  defends 

•  gives  instructions  and  directions 

•  tells  stories 

•  interprets  his  or  her  own  words  aloud 

•  interprets  stories  and  poems 

•  conveys  meaning,  mood,  and  feeling 

•  uses  pictures  and  diagrams 

•  summarizes 

•  entertains 

•  understands  the  effects  of  pace,  pitch,  volume,  and  dialect 
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ASSESSMENT  TECHNIQUES  AND  TOOLS 


Different  types  of  speaking  and  listening  activities  will  prompt  responses  that  can  be  ob¬ 
served,  described,  and  assessed.  The  teacher  can  record  the  children’s  talk  competencies 
as  evidenced  in  partner  work,  small  group  activities,  and  whole  class  participation.  This 
information  will  help  the  teacher  to  assess  each  child’s  progress  in  speaking  and  listening. 

Observing  and  recording  children’s  talk  may  present  more  difficulties  than  assessing  children’s 
reading  and  writing,  since  there  is  no  product  from  which  to  draw  conclusions.  The  teacher 
can  be  present  during  much  of  the  talk  activity,  and  may  both  monitor  and  contribute  to 
the  discussion  at  times.  Therefore  the  teacher  will  need  to  develop  a  system  for  recording 
observations  and  noting  factors  affecting  the  talk.  (Tape-recordings  and  transcriptions  can 
assist  the  teacher  in  reviewing  the  talk  process.) 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  28.  Talk  Process  Folder 


The  teacher  can  collect  evidence  over  time  of  each  child’s  development  in  talk.  Brief  anecdotal 
notes  provide  information  on  how  the  child  interacts  in  various  situations: 

•  working  in  groups 

•  talking  with  the  teacher 

•  chatting  with  visitors 

•  socializing  in  the  playground 

•  reading  to  a  younger  “buddy” 

The  information  gathered  can  be  kept  in  a  Talk  Process  Folder  for  each  child.  Completed 
Talk  Event  Descriptions  (page  239),  Student  Talk  Profiles  (page  241),  and  Group 
Talk  Profiles  (page  243)  could  be  kept  in  these  folders.  These  detailed  on-going  observations 
will  allow  the  teacher  to  assess  the  child’s  progress  and  plan  further  talk  events. 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  29.  Talk  Event  Description 


This  observation  list  allows  the  teacher  to  describe  quickly  the  factors  that  may  influence 
and  shape  a  child’s  performance  during  a  particular  talk  event.  It  contains  the  items  covered 
in  Factors  Affecting  Talk  (pages  232  -  233). 
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TALK  EVENT  DESCRIPTION 


NAME _ GRADE _ DATE  _ 

Speaker’s  Backgound 

interest  in  topic  /  awareness  of  audience  /  cultural  background  /  self  concept 


Audience 

interest  in  topic  /  interest  in  speaker  /  composition:  peers,  friends,  adults,  strangers 


Topic 

suggested  by  speaker  /  suggested  by  teacher  /  suggested  by  curriculum 


Setting 

informal  /  formal  /  audience  involvement 


Task 

voluntary  /  mandatory  /  exploratory  /  entertaining  /  informative  / 
interactive  /  evaluative 


Teacher 

participates  /  enables  /  extends  /  structures  /  interacts  /  responds  /  evaluates 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools 

30.  Student  Talk  Profile 

A  quick  record  of  the  teacher’s  observations  of  the  kinds  of  talk  the  student  engages  in  and 
the  specific  abilities  the  student  demonstrates  can  be  kept  on  this  profile  sheet. 
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STUDENT  TALK  PROFILE 

Name:  Grade:  Age: 

Exploratory  Talk 

Comments 

Speaks  and  listens  with  confidence 

Tells  personal  anecdotes 

Uses  appropriate  language 

Maintains  interest  in  dialogue 

Clarifies  and  modifies  ideas 

Reveals  feelings 

Co-operative  Talk 

Takes  turns  and  builds  on  others’  talk 
Recognizes  points  of  view 

Mediates,  resolves  conflicts,  relieves  tension 

Looks  for  alternate  solutions  and 

suggests  new  lines  of  discussion 

Carries  the  discussion  forward 

Modifies  and  adapts  ideas 

Explores  and  questions 

Initiates  conversation  with  teacher 

Accepts  or  adopts  role  of  group  leader 

Communicative  Talk 

Responds  to  audience 

Presents  information 

Can  be  heard  and  understood 

Reports  and  summarizes  events 

Persuades,  argues,  and  defends 

Gives  instructions  and  directions 

Tells  stories 

Reads  aloud  effectively 

Conveys  meaning,  mood,  and  feeling 
Understands  effects  of  pace,  pitch, 
volume,  and  dialect 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  31.  Group  Talk  Profile 


This  form  can  be  used  to  note  a  quick  record  of  the  teacher’s  observations  of  students  engaged 
in  small  group  talk,  both  the  kinds  of  talk  and  the  ways  in  which  the  children  are  working 
together  through  talk. 
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GROUP  TALK  PROFILE 

Enter  comments  and  the  date  on  which  each  child  engaged  in  talk  activities. 

Name 

Exploratory  Talk 

e.g.,  conversation, 
brainstorming 

Co-operative  Talk 

e.g.,  interviewing, 
problem-solving 

Communicative  Talk 

e.g.,  shared  reading, 
presenting  information 
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PROGRAM  ASSESSMENT  FOR  CLASSROOM  TALK 

1. 

Do  you  create  and  foster  opportunities  for  the  children  to  use  talk  for  a  wide  variety 

of 

purposes? 

conversation 

□ 

discussion 

interviewing 

reporting 

co-operating 

announcements 

giving  directions 

story-telling 

asking  questions 

solving  problems 

dramatizing  situations 

rehearsed  oral  reading 

choral  reading 

interpreting  dialogue 

answering  questions 

□ 

collaborating 

2. 

Do 

you  create  situations  which  require  students  to  use  talk  in  pairs,  small  groups, 

and  as  a  class,  as  a  prime  means  of  solving  problems  and  fulfilling  tasks? 

C 

dramatic  play 

□ 

writing  conferences 

reading  conferences 

book  talks 

role-playing 

interest  groups 

drama 

planning  sessions 

collaborative  writing 

group  presentations 

collaborative  artwork 

conducting  experiments 

3. 

Do  you  give  students  opportunities  to  interact 

informally  and  formally  with  a  variety 

of  audiences? 

friends 

classmates 

children  of  other  age  groups 

parents 

□ 

teachers 

□ 

members  of  the  community 

4. 

Do 

you  value  and  encourage  social  talk  in 

the  classroom? 
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predicting 

justifying 

arguing 


Do  you  extend  students’  uses  of  language? 

explaining 
imagining 
logical  reasoning 
directing  self  and  others 
reflecting  on  the  meaning  of  experience 
reporting  on  present  and  past  experiences 
projecting  into  the  experience  of  others 


6.  Do  you  have  the  students  read  aloud  only  for  valid  purposes? 


to  share  an  enjoyable  part  of  a  text 

to  entertain 

to  share  their  own  writing 

to  participate  in  story  and  poetry  circles 

c 

for  diagnostic  purposes  in  private 

to  read  dialogue  in  role 
to  verify  or  justify  an  answer 
to  present  book  talks 


Do  you  value  drama  and  use  it  regularly  in  all  subject  areas  as  an  important  means 
of  extending  students’  language  and  thinking? 


mime 

developing  ideas 

playing  co-operative  games 

storytelling 

extending  ideas  from  literature 
story  dramatization 
role-playing  fictional  characters 


n 

dramatic  play 

□ 

acting  out  real-life  situations 

action  songs 

choral  dramatization 

□ 

enacting  imaginary  situations 

□ 

sensory  games 

□ 

role-playing  real  characters 
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8. 


Do  you  recognize  that  talking  is  the  child’s  major  route  to  learning? 


Do  children  take  responsibility  for  their  own  learning? 

Are  children  encouraged  to  talk  with  each  other? 

Is  the  instructional  role  of  the  teacher  minimized? 

Are  children  helped  to  understand  new  concepts  and  new  language  uses? 
Do  you  spend  time  listening  to  individual  children? 

Are  children’s  questions  and  comments  accepted? 

Are  children  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves? 

Do  you  avoid  telling  the  children  answers? 

Are  children  encouraged  to  investigate  and  tell  what  they  find? 

Do  you  provide  opportunities  throughout  the  year  for  formal,  oral  presen¬ 
tations,  in  the  classroom  and  beyond? 


9. 


Do  you  collect  observations  of  each  child’s  thinking  and  language  and  use  this  infor¬ 
mation  to: 


establish  a  rapport  with  children  and  help  them  to  enjoy  communication? 
assess  the  learning  needs  of  individual  children? 

create  liaison  with  colleagues  to  ensure  progression  of  children’s  learning? 
provide  a  source  of  records,  reports,  and  discussions  with  parents? 
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DRAMA 
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DRAMA  ASSESSMENT 


A  Definition  of  Drama 


Drama  is  experiential,  active  learning,  where  children  “live  through”  the  experience,  explor¬ 
ing  and  expressing  their  thoughts,  their  values,  and  their  feelings  while  working  “in-role.” 

“Drama  is  the  focussed  exploration  and  representation  of  human  meaning  through  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  shared,  enacted  fiction.” 


From  Evaluation  and  Assessment  in  Drama 


To  teach  drama  is  to  guide  children  (including  the  children  designated  “exceptional”)  through 
experiences  that  allow  them  to  imagine,  explore,  enact,  and  communicate,  and  then  to  reflect 
upon  the  ideas,  concepts,  and  feelings  engendered  by  the  drama. 

Drama  creates  social  contexts  for  learning.  The  teacher  can  create  opportunities  for  children 
to  engage  in  actual,  authentic  talk  in  an  imagined  setting  and  thus  explore  issues  and  concepts 
important  to  them.  The  ideas  and  challenges  presented  inside  the  frame  of  drama  allow  the 
children  to  make  use  of  what  they  already  know  and  give  them  a  purpose  for  meaningful 
interaction,  strengthened  by  the  freedom  offered  by  being  in-role. 

Drama  can  be  used  as  a  way  of  learning  in  every  curriculum  area.  Drama  is  particularly 
significant  for  children’s  spoken  language  development.  In  drama,  the  language  of  children 
is  often  extended  and  enriched  as  situations  call  for  different  and  exciting  ways  of  expressing 
ideas  and  feelings. 


The  teacher  can  participate  in-role  as  well.  By  working  alongside  the  children  inside  the 
imagined  context,  the  teacher  can  change  his/her  status  in  the  classroom  hierarchy,  thus 
enabling  the  children  to  alter  the  usual  dynamics  of  the  classroom  relationships.  This  permits 
student  and  teacher  to  talk  with  each  other  in  ways  far  different  from  those  demanded  or 
expected  in  day-to-day  discourse.  In-role,  the  teacher  may  be  the  one  seeking  assistance  in 
finding  the  lost  tribe.  The  children  may  be  those  with  the  power  to  make  a  decision  over 
the  fate  of  the  ruler. 


Being  in-role  allows  the  teacher  to  view  the  children’s  understandings  from  within  the  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  teacher  will  be  able  to  take  on  a  wide  variety  of  roles,  and,  released  from  the 
confines  of  “teacher  role”,  will  be  able  to  ask  questions  differently,  offer  information,  extend 
the  ideas  of  the  children,  and  focus  the  direction  of  the  drama  alongside  the  children.  At  all 
times,  the  teacher  is  in  charge  of  the  classroom,  but  the  children  and  the  teacher  determine 
the  drama  and  negotiate  its  development. 
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Responding  through  Drama 

Drama  helps  children  to  make  sense  of  their  experiences.  It  allows  children  to  respond  intel¬ 
lectually,  physically,  and  emotionally  to  a  variety  of  imagined  situations  through  movement 
and  role-playing,  using  action  and  dialogue  appropriate  to  the  content.  Drama  is  concerned 
with  inner  imaginings  and  with  the  spontaneous  dramatic  actions  that  result  from  them. 
The  need  to  respond  emotionally  and  cognitively  to  dramatic  situations  calls  forth  reflec¬ 
tions,  feelings,  actions,  and  reactions  that  may  have  been  previously  unexplored.  Drama, 
then,  may  result  in  an  expanded  awareness  through  which  children  are  able  to  extract  richer 
meanings  from  their  experience  and  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  themselves  and 
their  relationships  with  other  people.  In  drama,  children  share  their  personal  responses, 
understandings,  and  thoughts.  Personal  meanings  are  valued,  shared,  celebrated. 

Broadening  Perspectives  and  Promoting  Cultural  Awareness 

Drama  is  process-centred;  it  makes  learning  personal.  Children  must  organize  information, 
interpret  their  perceptions,  and  draw  on  their  imaginations  and  their  experience  to  translate 
this  material  into  drama.  In  drama  —  although  children  are  initially  reacting  according 
to  their  particular  backgrounds,  experiences,  and  perceptions  —  they  acquire  new  insights. 
Drama  can  help  bridge  the  gaps  between  different  linguistic  and  cultural  environments.  Deal¬ 
ing  with  fictional  situations  and  problems  is  an  activity  that  enables  children  to  extend  their 
“here  and  now”  —  to  broaden  their  perspectives.  Teachers  can  observe  children  from  new 
perspectives  as  they  participate  through  movement  and  role-playing.  Drama  can  motivate 
non-English-speaking  children  to  explore  the  English  language.  The  cross-cultural  experience 
of  all  members  of  the  group  is  enlarged. 

Communicating  Verbally  and  Non-verbally 

Drama  develops  children’s  verbal  and  non-verbal  communication  skills.  They  are  stimulated 
by  the  challenge  to  represent  their  new  experience  and  learning  in  new  and  untried  ways, 
and  to  co-ordinate  their  responses  with  those  of  their  fellow  participants. 

Developing  Self-concepts 

Drama  helps  students  understand  themselves  and  others.  They  form  self-concepts  within 
the  drama  experience  of  predicting,  planning,  organizing,  and  problem-solving.  Since  the 
quality  of  children’s  interpersonal  relationships  depends  on  their  ability  to  express  themselves 
through  movement  and  speech,  drama  provides  the  building  blocks  of  social  development. 
When  children  are  encouraged  to  role-play,  and  to  note  the  consequences  their  dramatic 
actions  have,  their  repertoire  of  verbal  and  non-verbal  interactive  behaviour  is  broadened. 
They  can  experiment  with  a  variety  of  social  roles;  this,  in  turn,  helps  them  identify  and 
empathize  with  others.  They  grow  in  their  understanding  of  their  fellow  students’  concerns, 
problems,  successes,  and  failures.  They  can  safely  pursue  a  new  perspective  “in-role”,  and 
explore  new  ways  of  thinking  from  inside  the  situation. 
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Integrating  the  Curriculum 

Drama  can  also  be  the  base  from  which  other  learning  activities  grow.  Teachers  should, 
therefore,  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  children,  their  experience,  their  needs,  their 
abilities,  and  their  interests. 

Understanding  the  Art  Form 

Drama  is  an  art  form  through  which  children  can  develop  awareness,  heighten  perception, 
learn  to  manipulate  language,  increase  cognition,  explore  emotions,  and  improve  their  ability 
to  interact  with  others.  As  well,  they  can  reflect  on  their  own  thoughts  and  actions,  and 
appreciate  the  power  of  theatre  forms  for  making  and  communicating  meaning. 

The  Teacher  In-role 

When  the  teacher  works  in-role  alongside  the  children  to  build  the  fictional  world,  the  teacher 
alters  his/her  status  in  the  classroom.  Children  can  then  communicate  with  the  teacher  and 
with  each  other  in  ways  very  different  from  those  in  real  life  in  the  classroom  setting.  The 
teacher  of  course  still  retains  control  of  the  classroom,  but  the  drama  and  the  roles  determine 
the  direction  of  the  work.  If  the  teacher  plays  the  role  of  an  advisor  to  the  king,  who  is  in 
turn  played  by  a  student,  then  it  is  the  student  as  king  who  will  decide  on  the  fate  of  the 
village.  This  altering  of  the  dynamic  of  the  interaction  between  teacher  and  child  —  the  tone, 
the  register,  the  choice  of  words,  the  implication  of  the  speech  —  can  give  great  freedom 
and  strength  to  the  voices  of  the  children,  and  can  present  the  teacher  with  opportunities 
for  extending  the  type  of  talk  in  which  children  engage. 
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Language  and  Thinking  Processes  in  Drama 


Drama  gives  children  opportunities  for  using  language  in  the  classroom  in  a  greater  variety  of 
ways  than  many  other  areas  of  the  curriculum  allow.  The  very  nature  of  drama  encourages 
children  to  imagine,  predict,  speculate,  hypothesize  and  evaluate.  This  happens  as  students 
explore  various  situations,  solve  problems,  make  decisions,  create  new  contexts,  interpret 
new  information,  and  reassess  previous  attitudes. 

When  drama  is  part  of  the  Language  Arts  curriculum,  it  can  foster  interactive,  co-operative 
language  use  during  the  planning  stages  (what  is  going  to  happen);  imaginative,  expressive 
language  use  during  the  drama-in-role  phase  (what  is  happening);  and  reflective,  evaluative 
language  use  at  the  completion  of  the  drama  (what  has  happened,  why  did  it  happen, 
what  could  have  happened).  By  valuing  the  contributions  of  the  children  and  by  creating 
a  language-filled  classroom,  the  teacher  can  encourage  children  to  use  concrete  language 
activities  as  a  forum  for  developing  thought.  The  children  can  move  from  their  own  subjective 
worlds  to  a  more  universal  grasp  of  what  they  have  been  exploring  within  the  drama;  they 
develop  the  powers  of  both  language  and  symbolic  thought. 

Since  classroom  drama  generally  works  in  an  involved,  intimate  atmosphere,  free  from  au¬ 
dience  tensions,  the  participants  are  able  to  use  a  variety  of  language  functions  in  a  feel¬ 
ing/thinking  mode  —  arguing,  persuading,  ordering,  explaining,  mediating,  and  organizing. 
As  the  drama  work  deepens  and  grows,  the  students  can  choose  to  move  into  more  public  and 
formal  modes  of  speaking  in  role  —  addressing  the  townspeople,  speaking  to  the  king,  arguing 
at  a  council  meeting,  or  presenting  their  work  to  an  audience.  Language/thought/feeling/ 
learning  occur  when  the  children  have  the  power  to  shape  the  action  and  the  learning. 

Children  must  recognize  that  using  drama  is  a  shared  learning  experience;  that  the  teacher 
recognizes  the  importance  and  value  of  what  they  are  contributing  to  the  learning.  Everyone 
will  build  personal  meanings  from  the  collective,  collaborative  understanding  that  develops 
in  drama. 


Through  dramatic  activity,  children  will  be  involved  in: 


decision-making 

narrating 

persuading 

representing  visually 

instructing 

story-telling 

speculating 

giving  details 

symbolizing 

interviewing 

defending 

questioning 

reading 

sequencing 

predicting 

elaborating 

revising 

reporting 

negotiating 

problem-solving 

writing 

interviewing 

listening 

reasoning 

editing 

announcing 

discussing 

criticizing 

talking 

lecturing 

organizing 

presenting 

arguing 

researching 

interpreting 

evaluating 

explaining 

asking  for 

using  a  range  of 

mapping 

information 

language  registers 
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Purposes  of  Drama  in  the  Classroom 


The  drama  components  in  the  Junior  Division  will  provide  opportunities  for  each  child  to 
develop: 


Receptivity 

the  ability  to  observe,  listen,  and  read,  and  thus  to 
perceive  the  world  from  other  points  of  view 

Comprehension 

the  ability  to  understand  concepts,  face  issues, 
clarify  values,  and  grasp  the  essential  truth  of  a 

situation  or  role 

Inventiveness 

the  ability  to  use  imagination  and 
creativity  in  solving  problems 

Curiosity 

the  motivation  to  research  and  explore  issues 
raised  by  dramatic  situations 

Expressiveness 

the  ability  to  translate  fantasy  into  shared  reality, 
to  communicate  holistically,  to  express  feelings  and 
ideas  both  verbally  and  non-verbally 

Self-awareness 

the  ability  to  reflect  upon  thought  and  actions 
and  their  origins,  to  bring  to  full  consciousness  and 
make  explicit  what  would  otherwise  remain 
unexpressed,  automatic,  and  merely  implied 

Body  awareness 

and  control 

the  ability  to  choose  to  move  or  to  be  still  so 
that  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
appropriate  to  the  situation  are  expressed 

Skill  in  group  relations 

the  ability  to  work  co-operatively,  to  share  ideas, 
to  respect  other  points  of  view,  and  to  trust  oneself 
and  others 

Appreciation 

of  the  art  form 

a  growing  recognition  of  the  strength  of  drama 
forms  in  making  and  communicating  meaning 

From  Drama  in  the  Formative  Years 
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Objectives  for  a  School  Drama  Program 


Over  the  course  of  the  drama  program  students  should  be  able  to: 

•  Use  their  own  imaginative  and  personal  resources  to  identify  with  new  situations, 
events,  and  attitudes 

•  Take  on  a  variety  of  roles  which  build  upon  their  own  understanding  and  in  which 
they  demonstrate  some  personal  engagement 

•  Use  role  play  to  explore  and  understand  a  variety  of  issues  and  experiences 

•  Work  in  a  variety  of  ways  which  should  include  different  types  of  drama,  alter¬ 
native  styles,  and  flexible  groupings  of  students 

•  Negotiate  a  common  meaning  for  the  drama  by  modifying  ideas  and  action  in  the 
light  of  the  demands  of  the  focus  and  the  other  people  with  whom  the  students 
are  working 

•  Refine  and  rework  the  drama  so  that  it  expresses  and  crystallizes  their  percep¬ 
tions,  understandings,  and  purposes 

•  Be  aware  of  the  emerging  and  overall  form  of  the  drama  by  manipulating  time 
and  space  with  their  own  personal  resources  of  voice  and  body  in  relationship  to 
the  purpose  of  the  drama 

•  Take  increasing  responsibility  for  their  own  learning  by  developing  the  form  of 
the  drama  and  making  more  and  more  choices  with  regard  to  the  type,  style, 
organization,  environment,  and  focus  of  the  drama 

•  Reflect  on  what  it  means  to  be  doing  drama  and  the  relationship  drama  has  with 
the  ordinary  life  of  events,  things,  and  experiences 


John  McLeod 
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Opportunities  for  Drama 


Drama  and  Talk 


Role-playing 


Role-playing  propels  the  children  into  dramatic  situations  that  require  them  to  think,  explore, 
and  interact  within  a  framework  of  attitudes  that  may  differ  from  their  own.  This  process 
helps  the  children  gain  insight  into  the  motives  and  feelings  of  other  people. 

Role-playing  in  groups  requires  the  children  to  interact  with  others.  The  children  must 
adjust  their  in-role  responses  to  the  cues  of  the  other  children.  In  doing  so,  they  learn  to 
work  with,  and  respect  the  ideas  of,  others. 

Improvisation 

Improvisation  is  a  spontaneous  response  to  a  dramatic  situation  involving  verbal  and  non¬ 
verbal  activity.  It  offers  children  the  opportunity  to  explore,  to  take  risks,  and  to  be  spon¬ 
taneous  and  creative.  To  be  educative,  improvisation  requires  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
emotional  involvement  of  the  child. 


The  situations  that  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  improvisation  may  be  suggested  by  the 
children,  initiated  by  the  teacher,  or  selected  from  stories.  The  children  must  face  the 
challenge  of  the  situation:  negotiate  directly  with  the  group  members  and  the  teacher;  use 
language  appropriate  to  the  situation;  and  respond  to,  and  build  on  the  ideas  of  the  others. 


The  teacher  may  work  in-role,  or  act  as  a  side-coach  outside  the  drama.  The  students  may 
work  in  pairs,  in  small  groups,  or  as  a  class. 


Problem-solving  through  Drama 

Problem-solving  is  the  basis  of  improvisational  drama.  The  children  are  asked  to  express 
their  response  to  a  conflict  through  movement  and  speech.  They  are  challenged  to  look  at 
what  is  taking  place  for  clues  to  the  resolution  of  the  conflict. 


Decisions  about  how  a  problem  could  be  resolved  may  be  made  before  or  after  the  drama, 
but  are  best  reached  during  the  drama,  when  the  children  are  most  intensely  involved  in 
the  fictional  situation.  The  most  meaningful  solutions  will  emerge  while  the  children  are 
immersed  in  their  roles  as  co-operators,  planners,  decision-makers,  and,  ultimately,  problem- 
solvers. 
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Play-making 


Play-making  is  improvisation  extended  into  a  sequence  of  lessons  organized  around  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  more  formal,  structured  piece  of  work  —  a  play.  Presentation  before  an  audience 
is  not  a  necessary  goal.  Play-making  enables  the  pupils  to  learn  about  dramatic  structure 
and  to  experience  the  satisfaction  of  carrying  a  relatively  ambitious  project  through  to  a 
conclusion.  The  source  for  the  play-making  may  be  an  aspect  of  the  curriculum,  a  story, 
or  suggestions  from  the  pupils.  The  teacher  must  focus  the  drama  by  defining  the  situation 
and  the  task. 


Drama  and  Movement 


Movement  in  drama  offers  children  an  opportunity  to  explore  and  express  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  through  physical  action.  This  assists  the  dramatic  process  by  increasing  the  children’s 
willingness  to  get  involved  and  by  encourgaging  their  interaction  with  other  members  of 
the  group.  When  children  work  creatively  and  spontaneously,  their  learning  experiences  are 
enhanced. 

Movement  in  drama  develops  concentration  and  physical  control;  children  extend  and  im¬ 
prove  their  kinesthetic  sense  and  spatial  awareness.  The  good  group  feeling  generated  by 
movement  activities  promotes  the  trust  in,  and  sensitivity  to,  others  required  for  social 
growth.  Concepts  of  self  are  expanded  through  increased  body  awareness. 

Movement  in  drama  can  be  used  as  a  warm-up  or  lead-in  activity  at  the  start  or  finish  of 
a  lesson;  to  establish  a  mood  at  the  start  or  finish  of  a  lesson;  within  the  context  of  the 
dramatic  situation;  or  as  a  basis  or  framework  on  which  to  build  the  drama  lesson. 

Movement  in  drama  can  include  games  and  exercises,  dramatic  activities,  dance  drama, 
mime,  narration  and  mime,  tableaux,  and  quiet  relaxing  activities. 

Drama  and  Reading 

Print  can  be  the  starting  point  for  dramatic  improvisation,  and  dramatic  work  can  lead  to 
a  greater  understanding  of  print.  Drama  becomes  a  tool  for  the  exploration  of  the  ideas, 
relationships,  and  language  of  the  print.  The  primary  aim  of  using  language  is  to  enhance 
the  children’s  understanding  of  what  is  to  be,  or  has  been,  read.  The  very  act  of  dramatizing 
some  element  of  the  material  read  extends  the  children’s  mental  and  emotional  grasp  of  the 
material.  Drama  may  increase  students’  silent  reading  power:  pupils  explore  the  situations, 
characters,  and  problems  in  their  stories  and  poems,  and  reveal  (and  thereby  test)  their 
private  comprehension  in-role.  Through  the  subsequent  interaction  with  the  teacher  and 
other  students,  these  personal  meanings  are  expanded,  adapted,  clarified,  and  altered  until 
the  many  levels  of  meaning  within  the  print  become  clearer. 
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As  well,  drama  offers  opportunities  for  children  to  develop  their  powers  of  oral  interpretation. 
While  in-role,  they  can  read  aloud  poems,  songs,  excerpts  from  novels  and  stories,  or  their 
own  compositions,  and  can  explore  various  interpretations  of  them.  Working  in  small  groups, 
children  can  select  the  interpretation  they  wish  to  give  the  words,  and  even  devise  ways  to 
express  the  text  in  dramatic  terms,  establishing  spatial  relationships  among  the  characters, 
and  making  specific  recommendations  (about  tone,  volume,  pace)  for  how  the  words  should 
be  spoken. 

Drama  and  Reading  Aloud 

Although  reading  aloud  is  not  necessary  for  proficient  reading  comprehension,  it  can  stimu¬ 
late  learning  if  drama  is  the  goal  of  the  reading.  Reading  aloud  shows  children  how  they  can 
manipulate  a  text  and  train  their  eyes  and  ears  to  explore  the  rhythms  of  language.  Reading 
aloud  lets  children  demonstrate  their  reading  comprehension,  and  encourages  students  to  try 
out  new  language  styles  and  patterns.  Oral  reading  also  brings  print  to  life;  it  helps  silent 
readers  to  “hear”  dialogue  when  they  read  silently. 

Reading  aloud  may  involve  the  teacher  reading  to  the  class,  the  class  reading  to  the  teacher, 
a  child  reading  with  a  group,  a  child  reading  to  a  partner,  a  group  reading  to  a  group.  When 
children  are  reading  aloud  in  groups,  several  groups  may  be  reading  at  the  same  time.  Oral 
reading  is  usually  rehearsed  before  sharing  with  an  audience.  Dramatic  activity  can  provide 
tangible  reasons  for  preparing  print  for  oral  interpretation. 

The  children  should  read  aloud  when  there  is  a  contextual  reason  for  doing  so:  reading 
scripts  or  dialogue  with  a  partner  or  a  group;  choral  dramatization;  singing  songs  in-role; 
reading  narration  as  others  move  in  response;  reading  what  has  been  written  specifically  for 
the  drama  by  individuals  or  by  groups  within  the  drama,  or  as  a  reflection  after  the  drama; 
reading  research  information  that  will  affect  the  drama. 

Drama  and  Writing 

Drama  can  provide  a  link  between  speech  and  writing.  Dramatic  activities  can  stimulate 
children  to  write,  either  in-role  as  a  character  in  the  drama,  or  after  the  drama  in  reflection 
upon  the  drama  experience.  The  children  can  do  research  and  background  writing  as  they 
plan  and  prepare  for  the  drama,  or  to  find  new  directions  as  the  drama  develops.  Students’ 
compositions  may  be  used  as  a  source  for  the  drama,  and  their  written  dialogue  and  poems 
may  serve  as  scripts  for  reading  aloud.  Improvised  dramas  may  be  taped  and  transcribed  to 
provide  script  material  for  others  to  read  aloud. 
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Integrating  Drama  into  the  Curriculum 


Drama  can  often  be  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  curriculum.  Skills  attained  in  drama 
transfer  readily  to  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening.  Role-playing  allows  students  to 
experience  some  of  the  physical  and  emotional  aspects  of  the  social  sciences  and  thus  deepens 
their  understanding  of  course  content.  Understanding  of  group  organization  and  dynamics, 
and  skill  in  interpersonal  relationships,  can  be  reinforced  through  drama.  Art,  music,  and 
drama  together  form  a  powerful  combination  that  can  ignite  perception  and  thought.  Many 
aspects  of  a  physical  education  program  reinforce,  and  are  reinforced  by,  drama. 
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Examples  of  Drama  Activities 


Sound  Exploration 


Soundscapes 

Each  child  selects  a  location  and  writes  down  a  list  of  all  of  the  sounds  he  or  she  can 
hear  at  this  location.  The  children  recreate  what  they  have  heard,  using  words,  sounds, 
and  musical  instruments  to  create  a  “soundscape”.  These  sounds  may  be  tape  recorded. 
Some  examples  of  popular  soundscapes  are  a  playground,  a  gas  station,  and  a  factory. 
One  Grade  5  class  created  soundscapes  of  a  haunted  house  on  Hallowe’en. 


Co-operative  Game 


The  Wounded  Bird 

The  children  sit  in  a  circle.  The  teacher  folds  a  piece  of  exercise  paper,  then  says:  “We 
are  going  to  imagine  that  this  is  a  wounded  bird.  We  will  pass  it  around  the  circle,  and 
each  of  you  will  treat  it  as  such.  Let’s  see  who  makes  the  bird  seem  real  for  us.” 


Movement  Exploration 


Building  an  Environment 

The  students  move  freely  around  the  room  to  a  piece  of  selected  music.  As  they  move, 
the  teacher  tells  them  they  are  in  a.  scries  of  different  environments  and  situations  —  for 
example,  deep  snow,  sinking  sand,  a  small  tunnel,  a  huge  spider  web,  a  dark  cave  —  and 
they  adjust  their  movements  accordingly.  The  students  should  be  given  adequate  time  to 
explore  each  new  situation,  using  the  whole  body. 
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Sensitivity  Exercise 


Moulding  Statues 

The  children  operate  in  pairs.  One  person  is  the  “clay”  and  starts  in  a  neutral  position, 
such  as  standing  or  squatting.  The  other  person,  the  “sculptor”,  moulds  the  “clay”  into 
the  shape  he  or  she  has  chosen.  The  sculptor  may  use  sounds  and  movements,  but  not 
words  or  direct  physical  contact.  When  the  statue  is  finished  and  the  position  memorized, 
the  children  reverse  roles. 


Story  Telling 


Life  Stories 

The  teacher  introduces  the  subject  of  story  telling  “occasions”,  when  people  gather  to¬ 
gether  to  relate  various  stories. 

To  give  students  practice  in  sustained  narration,  the  teacher  asks  them  to  pretend  that 
they  are  part  of  such  an  occasion  —  for  example,  when  Robin  Hood  and  his  band  of 
outlaws  recall  their  most  famous  escapades;  or  when  the  world’s  greatest  spies  and  secret 
agents  have  their  annual  meeting  to  recount  their  greatest  exploits;  or  when  members  of 
the  tribe  tell  stories  of  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  and  narrate  the  legends  of  the  tribe. 

Once  the  teacher  has  established  the  situation,  the  participants  discuss  their  roles  and  a 
story-telling  session  takes  place. 
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Choral  Dramatization 


Orders 

The  students  read  the  following  poem  together. 


Muffle  the  wind; 
Silence  the  clock; 
Muzzle  the  mice; 

Curb  the  small  talk; 
Cure  the  hinge-squeak; 
Banish  the  thunder; 
Let  me  sit  silent; 

Let  me  wonder. 

A.  M.  Klein 


The  teacher  then  asks  such  questions  as:  Who  is  giving  these  orders?  Who  will  follow 
them?  Why  must  there  be  quiet?  The  answers  will  form  the  basis  of  the  drama  ex¬ 
ploration.  The  teacher  then  assigns  lines  to  various  students.  The  lines  can  be  read 
individually,  in  pairs,  or  in  groups. 


Drama 
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Simulation  Game 


Z ark on 

The  teacher  introduces  the  activity  as  follows: 

“Next  month  a  group  of  volunteers  involved  in  Project  Outreach  will  set  out  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery.  They  will  be  the  first  people  to  attempt  to  survive  on  a  planet  outside  our 
solar  system. 

Their  new  home  will  be  Zarkon,  a  planet  much  like  earth.  As  pioneers,  they  will  be  testing 
four  areas  as  possible  sites  for  future  settlements. 

Area  one  is  a  dry,  sandy  region  near  the  equator  with  scattered  oases. 

Area  two  is  densely  wooded  with  heavy  rainfall  and  temperatures  from  25°to  35°  C. 
Area  three  is  a  flat  grassy  plain  with  hot,  dry  summers  and  cold,  snowy  winters. 

Area  four  is  a  hilly  region  with  warm  summers  and  cool  winters. 

With  the  population  increasing  by  about  175,000  people  each  day,  there  is  concern  that 
the  world  will  become  overcrowded.  Even  now,  two  thirds  of  the  world’s  people  do  not 
have  enough  food.  It  is  hoped  that  Project  Outreach  will  give  us  one  answer  to  these 
problems. 

You  are  members  of  the  Project  Outreach  expedition.  Your  job  is  to  discover  whether 
Zarkon  will  be  a  good  place  for  people  to  live.  You  will  be  divided  into  four  teams.  Each 
team  will  go  to  one  of  the  four  test  areas  of  the  planet.  You  meet  as  a  team  to  plan  your 
trip.  This  involves  deciding  what  to  take  with  you  and  what  to  do  when  you  arrive.  Here 
is  a  planning  guide  to  help  you.” 

Project  Outreach  Team  Planning  Guide 

1.  You  may  take  three  expert  advisers.  Whom  will  you  take? 

2.  You  may  take  one  battery-powered  machine.  What  is  your  choice? 

3.  You  may  take  ten  tools.  What  are  your  choices? 

4.  Each  person  may  take  up  to  five  personal  items,  but  they  must  all  fit  into  a  shoebox. 
What  are  your  choices? 

Record  your  decisions. 

Discuss  in  detail  what  your  activities  will  be  for  the  first  four  days  after  landing  and  record 
them. 

All  Project  Outreach  volunteers  will  meet  together  to  hear  and  discuss  individual  team 
plans. 
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Planning  Drama  Activities 


Drama  can  be  either  taught  as  a  subject  on  the  timetable  or  used  as  a  learning  medium  in 
various  areas  of  the  curriculum  —  language  arts,  social  sciences,  physical  education,  music, 
or  art.  The  focus  of  this  section  is  the  assessment  of  significant  drama  experiences  and  the 
relationship  of  drama  to  language  growth. 


The  drama  work  may  last  as  little  as  five  minutes,  or  as  long  as  a  month.  The  time  will  depend 
on  the  teacher’s  understanding  of  drama,  the  relationships  the  teacher  can  see  between  drama 
and  other  curriculum  goals,  and  the  teacher’s  readiness  to  take  risks. 

Drama  should  involve  as  many  children  as  possible.  Generally,  it  is  best  if  the  children  are 
involved  at  the  same  time  in  experimenting  with  the  flow  of  thinking,  the  flow  of  language, 
and  the  flow  of  movement. 


•  Sometimes  the  children  will  work  separately  without  interacting  with  others. 
This  provides  an  opportunity  for  deepening  concentration,  allows  privacy  for 
individual  exploration,  and  minimizes  distractions.  Or  the  class  may  work  as  a 
single  unit,  each  individual  functioning  as  a  part  of  the  whole. 

•  Sometimes  the  chidren  will  work  in  pairs  or  in  small  groups,  stimulating  each 
other’s  thinking  and  lending  support  to  the  members  of  the  group.  Each  child 
should  work  with  a  variety  of  partners,  and  the  tasks  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
trolled.  There  need  be  little  sharing,  but  groups  can  demonstrate  some  of  their 
findings. 


•  Sometimes  —  for  example,  if  the  material  used  contains  only  one  character  — 
the  children  will  work  as  one  large  group,  learning  to  compromise  and  co-operate, 
gaining  an  understanding  of  power  struggles  and  personality  conflicts,  combining 
the  thoughts  of  several  individuals,  and  learning  to  think  in  terms  of  the  good  of 
the  whole  group. 

•  Sometimes  the  children  will  simply  observe  and  discuss;  this  does  not  mean  they 
are  a  passive  audience,  but  individuals  who  want  to  learn  or  glean  information 
from  the  drama. 

Some  children  seem  to  demand  immediate  and  continuous  involvement  and  need  to  be  pressed 
into  deeper  achievement;  others  must  be  persuaded  (not  forced)  to  participate.  The  teacher 
must  continually  accept  their  efforts  and  encourage  them  to  continue  and  extend  their  in¬ 
volvement.  The  meanings  that  accrue  in  a  child’s  life  grow  from  personal  involvement  and 
experience. 


When  teachers  work  in-role  alongside  the  children  in  building  the  fictional  worlds,  the  teach¬ 
ers  alter  their  status  in  the  classroom.  Children  can  then  communicate  with  teachers  and 
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with  each  other  in  ways  very  different  from  those  in  real  life  in  the  classroom  setting.  Teach¬ 
ers,  of  course,  still  retain  control  of  the  classroom,  but  the  drama  and  the  roles  determine 
the  direction  of  the  work.  If  the  teacher  is  an  advisor  to  the  king  who  is  in  reality  a  student, 
then  it  is  the  student  as  king  who  will  decide  on  the  fate  of  the  village.  This  altering  of  the 
dynamic  of  the  interaction  between  teacher  and  child  —  the  tone,  the  register,  the  choice  of 
words,  the  implication  of  the  speech  —  can  give  great  freedom  and  strength  to  the  voices  of 
the  children,  and  can  present  the  teacher  with  opportunities  for  extending  the  type  of  talk 
in  which  children  engage. 
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A  Sample  Drama  Unit 

A  class  has  been  involved  in  a  literature  unit  centred  on  the  myths,  poems,  and  stories 
of  Selchies,  mermaids,  and  merfolk.  Drama  work  has  been  a  major  part  of  the  three-week 
exploration  but  it  has  not  taken  place  at  set  times.  The  activities  have  been  generated  by  the 
children’s  reading;  the  teacher  has  shaped  the  activities  so  that  a  variety  of  drama  strategies 
are  used,  and  a  range  of  assessments  made  possible. 


Strategy 

Activity 

Assessment 

Responding  to  a  Story  in 
Role 

Working  with  Greyling ,  a 
story  by  Jane  Yolen,  the 
children  created  the  village 
where  the  seal  boy  lived. 

Committing  themselves  to 
role 

Building  an  environment 
Identifying  with  drama 

context 

Exploring  Ideas  Alone  and 
Unobserved 

Each  child,  at  the  same  time 
time  but  working  alone,  ex¬ 
plored  the  process  of  chang¬ 
ing  from  a  sea  creature  into 
a  human. 

Developing  a  character 
Working  autonomously 
Accepting  a  role 

Improvisations  in  Groups 

Each  group  created  a  scene 
where  a  Selchie  was  first 
seen  by  villagers. 

Moving  in  and  out  of  role 
Selecting  and  evaluating 
appropriately  from  the  possi¬ 
bilities 

Taking  risks 

Interviewing  in  Role 

In  groups  of  four,  one  repor¬ 
ter  interviewed  three  villagers 
about  sightings  of  sea  people. 

Small  group  work 

Drawing  on  a  variety  of  in¬ 
direct  experiences 

Engaging  in  the  drama 
Revealing  feelings  in-role 

Reporting  on  Events 

Each  reporter  described  the 
interview  to  the  villagers  to 

see  if  there  were  inaccur¬ 
acies. 

Reflecting  on  drama  activity 
Use  of  space 

Sense  of  audience 

Responding  to  ideas  of 
others 
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Strategy 

Activity 

Assessment 

Depicting  through  Group 
Tableaux 

The  children  retold  the  story 
by  creating  six  group  tableaux 
that  depicted  the 
incidents  of  the  story. 

Sharing,  valuing  and  re¬ 
sponding  to  others 

Connecting  ideas 

Staying  on  task 

Choral  Speaking 

Chanting 

The  villagers  created  a  chant 
to  call  for  help  in  ridding 
their  village  of  sea  creatures. 

Interpreting  text 

Common  artistic  intentions 
Reflecting  upon  emotional 

response 

Readers’  Theatre  and 
Interpreting 

The  class  was  divided  into 
groups  to  work  on  sections  of  a 
story.  They  used  the  convention 
of  Readers’  Theatre  to  interpret 

and  retell  the  tale. 

Interpreting  the  words  of 
others 

Collaborating  and  co-operating 

with  others 

Supporting  contributions  of 
others 

Playmaking  as  a  Class 

Sharing  and  Appreciating 
Presentation 

The  class  created  a  version  of 

the  story,  built  from  their  ex¬ 
plorations  in-role,  and  shared  it 
with  a  younger  grade. 

Shaping  the  work  artisti¬ 
cally 

Establishing  common  artis¬ 
tic  purposes 

Gaining  an  overview  of  the 
work 

Employing  different  func¬ 
tions  of  language 

Mapping  and  Graphing  in 
Role 

The  children  mapped  out  the 
island  where  the  villagers 
lived,  indicating  the  areas 
inhabited  by  sea  creatures. 

Reflecting  on  and  reworking 
the  drama 

Recognizing  implications  of 
actions 

Hypothesizing  and  brain¬ 
storming 

Making  Masks 

Story  Telling 

The  children  created  masks  of 

the  sea  people  to  wear  in  the 
final  ritual  of  storytelling  as 
a  village. 

Understanding  the  art  form 
Using  various  drama  crafts 
Awareness  of  dynamic  of  aud¬ 
ience 
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Strategy 

Activity 

Assessment 

Singing  in  Role 

The  class  learned  the  Selchie 

Song  from  the  text  and  sang 
it  to  end  the  unit. 

Ensemble  growth 

Interpreting  print  sensitively 
Maintaining  mood 

Exploring  through 
Sound 

Dance  Drama 

The  children  created  the  sounds 

of  the  sea  people  to 
accompany  the  dance  drama  of 
a  sea  changeling  being 
forced  to  leave  the  village 
against  his  will. 

Creating  a  dramatic  context 
Working  as  part  of  an  ensemble 
Identifying  with  concerns  of 
drama 

Exploring  through 

Mime 

The  children  mimed  putting 
on  and  taking  off  the 
sealskins  each  day,  and  hiding 

them  from  humans. 

Exploring  and  communicating 
non-verbally 

Investigating  possibilities 

Viewing  self  as  part  of 
ensemble 

Games  and  Exercises 

The  class  played  “The  Hidden 
Key”  (a  game  where  blindfolded 
players  must  catch  another 
player  who  attempts  to  steal  a 
key),  as  a  prelude  to  the  story 
of  the  changeling. 

Co-operating  through  play 
Working  without  teacher  in¬ 
tervention 

Interacting  positively  with 

others 

Drama 
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Assessing  Drama 


The  practical  assessment  of  drama  activities  is  not  without  problems.  The  various  types  of 
learning  that  occur  in  a  dramatic  arts  program  do  not  all  lend  themselves  equally  well  to  the 
assessment  process.  By  using  drama  in  education,  the  teacher  is  attempting  to  assess  the 
nature  of  an  internal  and  personal  process  —  of  an  inner  experience  —  as  well  as  to  judge 
the  external  and  public  form. 

Precise  measurement  of  achievement  may  not  necessarily  be  desirable.  Since  cognitive,  affec¬ 
tive,  and  (at  times)  psychomotor  learning  occur  simultaneously,  it  is  a  difficult  task  for  the 
teacher  to  assess  all  the  information  that  comprises  learning  in  drama.  An  added  difficulty 
is  that  assessment  often  needs  to  take  place  while  the  activities  are  in  progress.  Personal 
and  unique  responses  may  be  evoked.  Even  though  it  is  a  shared  activity,  individuals  and 
their  development  are  of  fundamental  importance. 

A  drama  experience  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts;  it  requires  an  empathetic  response 
from  the  teacher  as  well  as  an  assessment  of  what  has  been  learned  at  the  levels  of: 

•  the  individual 

•  the  group 

•  the  situation 

•  skills 

•  feeling  and  thought  responses 

•  the  teacher’s  goals  and  strategies 

For  example,  the  teacher  could  assess  the  drama  of  the  class  on  the  basis  of  the  insights  that 
have  been  gained,  the  extendings  and  elaborations  of  language  that  have  occurred,  or  the 
new  understanding  that  a  particular  group  has  reached. 

If  the  teacher’s  intent  in  drama  is  to  deepen  the  children’s  thinking,  the  impact  of  the 
work  can  be  determined  from  the  children’s  reactions.  Their  degree  of  involvement  can  be 
examined  through  the  quality  of  their  discussions,  the  intensity  of  their  absorption  in  and 
awareness  of  role,  and  their  range  of  language.  An  appreciation  of  the  drama’s  outcome  by 
the  children  —  their  ability  to  see  the  consequences  of  events  —  should  also  be  noted. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  assessment  is  achieved  when  children  can  apply  the  extensive  criteria 
learned  in  class  to  situations  where  they  can  independently,  yet  knowledgeably,  judge  their 
own  work. 
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Four  Phases  of  Drama  Assessment 


In  drama,  the  teacher  must  assess  both  the  growth  of  inner  experience  and  the  public  form 
of  the  representation  of  thought  and  feeling.  Since  different  aspects  of  learning  occur  simul¬ 
taneously  within  the  drama,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  assess  the  growth  of  the  children.  By 
focussing  on  one  particular  aspect  of  the  learning,  the  teacher  can  assess  the  child’s  devel¬ 
opment  in  one  area  at  a  time,  and  build  a  composite  picture  of  the  child’s  strengths  in  this 
art  form.  For  example,  the  teacher  can  observe  the  social  involvement,  the  language  that 
has  been  used,  the  new  understanding  reached  by  the  child,  the  degree  of  commitment,  or 
the  intensity  of  the  role  play. 

The  growth  of  a  child  in  drama  can  be  represented  by  the  four  phases  of  drama  work: 


EXPLORING  IDEAS 
AND  FEELING 
THROUGH 
DRAMA 

REFLECTING \  /  RESPONDING 

UPON  THE  X  TO  THE  IDEAS 

DRAMATIC  /  \AND  FEELINGS] 
EXPER-  /  \OF  OTHERSy 

IENCE/  COMMUNI¬ 
CATIONS  IDEAS 
AND  FEELINGS 
TO  OTHERS 


These  phases  are  represented  within  one  circle  to  show  that  a  child’s  development  is  always 
seen  as  a  whole,  with  each  area  of  growth  connected  to,  and  overlapping  with,  all  of  the 
others,  throughout  the  experience.  The  phases  do  not  occur  in  any  sequential  order:  a  child 
may  be  exploring  and  reflecting  at  the  same  time;  may  be  responding  and  communicating 
at  any  given  time  within  the  work. 


All  of  the  areas  of  learning  can  be  observed  when  the  child  is  in-role  within  the  drama,  and 
out-of-role  during  planning,  negotiating,  and  reflecting.  For  example,  within  the  context  of 
a  game  a  child  can  be  co-operating  out-of-role  as  a  participant  in  a  warm-up  activity,  or 
in-role  as  a  member  of  the  tribal  ritual  where  the  game  is  being  played. 


By  on-going  assessment,  the  teacher  can  design  the  program  to  meet  the  needs  and  the 
expectations  of  the  class. 


To  observe  the  level  of  development  in  each  phase  of  drama  growth,  the  teacher  can  use  the 
checklists  provided  on  the  following  pages. 
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Phase  1 


Exploring  Ideas  and  Feelings  through  Drama 

The  children  use  drama  as  a  medium  for  making  meaning,  both  individually  and  in  groups. 
Does  the  child: 

Participate  verbally  and  non-verbally? 

Focus  attention  and  energy? 

Contribute  ideas  in  and  out  of  role? 

Represent  ideas  and  feelings  using  various  drama  modes? 

Accept,  develop,  and  extend  a  role? 

Demonstrate  engagement  in  the  drama? 

Hypothesize  and  investigate  possibilities? 


Phase  2 


Responding  to  the  Ideas  and  Feelings  of  Others 

The  children  interact  with  other  members  of  the  class  in  both  small  and  large  groups; 
through  negotiating  and  collaborating  with  others  within  an  imagined  context,  they  make 
private  and  public  meanings. 

Does  the  child: 

Respond  in  appropriate  ways? 

Accept  and  support  the  contribution  of  others? 

Work  well  in  small  and  large  groups? 

Work  with  and  without  teacher  intervention? 

Take  risks,  adapt,  and  show  flexibility? 

View  self  as  part  of  the  ensemble? 

Develop  role  through  interactive  involvement? 

Identify  with  the  attitudes  of  the  role? 

Challenge  ideas  within  the  drama? 

Accept  teacher  in-role? 

Use  language  to  question,  defend,  persuade,  interview,  and  elaborate? 
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Phase  3 


Communicating  Ideas  and  Feelings  to  Others 

The  children  use  the  forms  of  drama  to  communicate  with  others  who  are  working  in-role 
within  the  drama,  or  who  are  watching  the  drama  as  an  informal  or  formal  audience. 

Does  the  child: 

Use  voice  appropriately  and  effectively? 

Use  various  forms  of  drama:  gesture,  mime,  movement,  improvisation,  interpretation, 
story-telling? 

Maintain  an  appropriate  mood  and  atmosphere? 

Read  aloud  effectively? 

Write  in-role  to  build  the  drama? 

Make  use  of  masks,  properties,  instruments,  and  costumes  to  enrich  the  drama? 
Understand  the  dynamics  of  performance  before  an  audience? 

Select,  shape,  and  present  ideas  and  feelings? 

Use  a  variety  of  forms  of  presentation? 


Phase  4 


Reflecting  upon  the  Drama  Experience 

The  children  think  about  the  content  of  the  drama  they  have  created,  as  well  as  their 
own  contributions  in  making  that  drama  happen.  Reflection  occurs  both  as  the  drama  is 
developing  and  when  it  has  ended. 

Does  the  child: 

Contribute,  receive,  clarify,  and  modify  meanings? 

Recognize  the  implications  of  the  content? 

Reveal  and  share  insights? 

Question  the  concepts  within  the  drama? 

Connect  the  drama  to  personal  experience? 

Contribute  personal  experiences  to  help  create  the  drama? 

Reflect  upon  the  emotional  response  generated  by  the  drama? 

Reflect  on  the  performance  of  visiting  theatre  groups? 

Extend  the  drama  through  other  modes  of  response  —  journals,  art,  poetry 

Judge  and  evaluate  the  learning 

Examine  the  form  of  the  dramatic  exploration 
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ASSESSMENT  TECHNIQUES  AND  TOOLS 


Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools 

32.  Drama  Folder 

A  Drama  Folder  can  be  set  up  for  each  student  in  the  class.  Over  time,  the  teacher  can 
collect  in  this  folder  any  materials  and  notes  relating  to  the  child’s  experiences  and  learning 
in  Drama. 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools 

33.  Discussion 

This  is  a  useful  assessment  tool,  when  handled  with  perception  and  sensitivity.  It  allows 
the  children  to  develop  their  own  critical  awareness  —  to  comment  on  the  quality  of  their 
own  feelings,  commitment,  role-playing  ability,  and  reflective  power.  It  can  be  carried  out 
within  the  drama  or  afterwards  as  reflection.  The  discussion  that  arises  from  a  drama  can 
influence  the  direction  and  quality  of  theatre  work.  Teacher  interviews  and  conferences  with 
individuals  and  groups  of  children  provide  occasions  for  assessment. 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools 

34.  Writing 

Most  children  seem  capable  of  moving  from  interaction  in  drama  to  various  kinds  of  writing 
expression.  Commentaries,  criticism,  reflection,  stories,  letters,  petitions,  songs,  summaries, 
and  poetry  motivated  by  the  drama  work  provide  valuable  clues  to  the  drama’s  impact  on 
the  children. 

Writing  in-role 

The  children  are  asked  to  write  in-role  within  an  on-going  drama.  Writing  such  as  letters, 
poems,  proclamations,  and  petitions  can  indicate  involvement,  response,  and  engagement. 

Reflective  writing 

The  teacher  comments  upon  the  kind  of  critical,  considered  responses  which  the  children 
should  be  writing  in  their  journals.  They  should  be  able  to  move  beyond  a  purely  descriptive 
account  of  what  took  place  during  their  drama  to  include  analysis  of  themselves  and  their 
role  within  the  work  undertaken,  as  well  as  personal  responses  to  what  took  place.  Many 
children  find  this  kind  of  writing  difficult  at  first,  but  as  they  acquire  experience  the  insights 
gained  into  the  social  dynamics  of  the  drama  can  be  extremely  valuable  as  a  further  tool  in 
the  assessment  of  the  individual. 
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Techniques  and  Tools 

35.  Art  Work 

Drama  activities  often  provide  a  stimulus  for  art  activities.  The  children’s  illustrations, 
murals,  and  diagrams  can  be  very  revealing  of  the  learning  that  has  taken  place.  The  art 
work  may  develop  during  the  drama,  or  as  part  of  a  reflective  activity  after  the  drama  is 
completed. 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  36.  Student  Drama  Profile 


The  teacher’s  observation  strategies  focus  directly  on  program  activities.  The  record  of 
this  type  of  assessment  should  include  descriptive  and  anecdotal  material;  it  could  include 
checklists,  rating  scales,  log  books,  anecdotal  reports,  and  summary  statements. 

The  Student  Drama  Profile  provides  a  quick  way  of  recording  an  individual  student’s 
demonstrated  drama  skills.  Anecdotal  notes  can  be  included  in  the  comments  column. 
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STUDENT  DRAMA  PROFILE 

Name:  Grade:  Age: 

Explores  Ideas  and  Feelings 

Comments 

Participates  verbally  and  non-verbally 

Focusses  attention  and  energy 

Represents  ideas  and  feelings 

Uses  various  drama  modes 

Accepts  a  role 

Demonstrates  commitment  to,  and 
engagement  in,  the  drama 

Responds  and  Communicates  with  Others 

Responds  with  appropriate  behaviour 

Accepts  and  supports  contribution  of  others 

Works  well  in  small  and  large  groups 

Adapts  and  shows  flexibility 

Views  self  as  part  of  the  ensemble 

Develops  role  through  interactive  involvement 
Accepts  teacher  in-role 

Identifies  with  attitudes  of  the  role 

Employs  functions  of  language:  questions, 

defends,  persuades,  interviews,  and  elaborates 
Uses  voice  appropriately  and  effectively 

Uses  the  forms  of  drama:  gesture,  mime, 
movement,  improvisation,  interpretation 
Maintains  an  appropriate  mood  and  atmosphere 

Writes  in-role  to  build  the  drama 

Makes  use  of  masks,  properties,  instruments, 
Understands  the  dynamics  of  audience 

Selects,  shapes,  and  presents  ideas  and  feelings 
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Reflects  in  and  Out  of  Role 

7 

Contributes,  receives,  and  modifies  meanings 
Recognizes  the  implications  of  the  drama 
Reveals  and  shares  insights 

Questions  the  concepts  within  the  drama 
Connects  the  drama  to  personal  experience 

Self  assesses 

Considers  personal  contributions 

Examines  the  form  of  the  dramatic  exploration 
Reflects  upon  the  emotional  response 
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Techniques  and  Tools 

37.  Group  Drama  Profile 

During  group  drama  activities,  the  teacher  can  use  this  profile  sheet  to  record,  for  each 
student  participating,  observed  drama  skills.  Copies  can  be  kept  in  each  individual  student’s 

Drama  Folder. 
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GROUP  DRAMA  PROFILE 

Enter  comments  and  the  date  on  which  each  child  engaged  in  drama  activities. 

Names 

Explores  Ideas 
and  Feelings 

e.g.,  participates  with 
talk  and  movement,  con¬ 
tributes  to  drama 

Responds  and 

Communicates 

e.g.,  presents  arguments, 
shares  work  in  progress 

Reflects  In  and  Out 

of  Role 

e.g.,  writes  in  journal, 
alters  the  drama 
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PROGRAM  ASSESSMENT  IN  DRAMA 

Constant  re-assessment  of  the  approaches  to  drama  in  the  classroom  is  important.  The 
teacher  should  maintain  flexibility  and  a  sense  of  exploration  and  discovery,  and  should  be 
able  to  select  from  a  wide  range  of  strategies  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  curriculum 
and  the  group. 

Analyzing  a  Drama  Lesson 

Teachers  need  to  analyze  their  drama  lessons.  Effective  assessment  will  tell  them  how  or 
when  to  move  children  on,  when  to  use  a  particular  strategy,  and  what  will  enrich  the 
drama  process. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 


Does  the  focus  engage  the  students’  interests? 

Does  the  program  allow  the  students  to  work  together  in  a  variety  of  ways? 

Does  the  focus  have  sufficient  depth  so  the  students  can  imaginatively  ex¬ 
plore  it  in  a  variety  of  ways? 

Is  the  program  building  on  the  students’  past  experience? 

Is  the  classroom  environment  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  ways  of 
working? 

Are  the  students  aware  of  the  possibilities  in  the  environment  of  styles  of 
work? 

Does  the  use  of  the  environment  reflect  the  purpose  of  the  students? 

Is  the  type  of  drama  building  upon  and  extending  the  students’  experience 
of  dramatic  modes  of  working? 

Are  the  students  getting  access  to  a  wide  variety  of  types  of  drama? 

Does  the  type  of  drama  complement  the  purpose  of  the  drama? 

Does  the  type  of  drama  build  upon  the  interests  and  abilities  of  the  students? 
Does  the  chosen  style  relate  to  the  purpose  of  the  drama  and  to  the  students? 
Are  the  students  getting  access  to  a  variety  of  styles? 
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Designing  a  Curriculum  for  Drama 

A  total  drama  program  may  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  flexibilities  of  curriculum 
design  which  have  already  been  mentioned 

Do  the  program  and  the  individual  drama  activities  engage  students  within 
their  own  abilities  and  experience? 

Does  the  program  employ  a  variety  of  focusses,  organizational  groupings, 
and  ways  of  working? 

Does  the  program  allow  the  students  to  make  more  and  more  of  the  choices? 

Does  the  program  allow  the  students  to  reflect  on  both  personal  and  shared 
cultural  understandings? 

Evaluating  a  Drama  Program 

In  evaluating  the  program,  the  teacher  can  consider  the  following  questions: 

Was  the  content  of  the  drama  appropriate  and  relevant  to  the  children’s 
concerns? 

How  capable  are  the  children  of  assessing  their  own  work? 

Did  the  role-playing  done  by  the  teacher  serve  a  useful  purpose? 

Did  the  drama  stimulate  lively  discussion  and  reflection? 

Did  the  drama  sustain  the  children’s  interest? 

Did  the  group  as  a  whole  enjoy  the  drama?  Individuals  within  the  group? 

Did  the  drama  stimulate  production  of  art  work  and  written  material? 

Was  the  relationship  between  teacher  and  children  reasonably  relaxed?  Stiff 
and  uneasy?  Too  informal  for  control  to  be  maintained? 

How  appealing  and/or  challenging  did  the  children  appear  to  find  the  work? 

If  music,  props,  costumes,  masks,  special  effects,  etc.,  were  used,  did  they 
enhance  the  drama? 

What  might  follow  in  subsequent  drama  lessons? 

Were  the  children  aware  of  communicating  to  others,  developing  a  sense  of 
audience? 
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Planning  for  Drama 

To  help  the  teacher  plan  further  activities  appropriate  to  children’s  developing  abilities, 
the  following  questions  may  be  useful: 


□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 


What  kinds  of  activities  did  I  set  up  for  the  class  and  how  did  I  set  them 

up? 

What  kinds  of  questions  and/or  statements  did  I  use? 

Were  my  intentions  presented  clearly  to  the  class,  or  was  there  some  confu¬ 
sion  in  my  thinking? 

How  did  I  function  in  the  class?  Did  I  take  a  role,  inquire,  insist,  monitor, 
direct? 

How  was  the  lesson  divided?  Were  children  talking,  reflecting,  testing  ideas, 
exploring,  arguing,  negotiating,  challenging,  researching? 

Did  the  strategies  I  used  help  me  meet  my  intention? 

Did  I  change  direction  during  the  lesson?  If  so,  why? 

What  was  the  effect  of  my  changing  direction? 

Did  the  pace  of  the  dramatic  action  allow  the  class  time  to  build  belief  in 
the  situation? 

Which  activities  did  the  class  initiate? 

Did  the  class  give  me  signals  that  I  could  read  in  order  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  lesson? 

Did  the  attitude  of  the  class  change  for  better  or  worse  during  the  lesson? 
What  did  I  have  to  do  with  these  changes? 

What  things  was  I  driven  by  in  the  lesson:  time,  pace,  interruptions  by  the 
children? 

Did  changes  occur  in  class  groupings?  How  and  why  did  these  changes 
occur? 

What  kinds  of  learning  occurred  in  the  lesson? 

What  learning  areas  were  established  for  exploration  in  future  lessons? 
What  reflection  time  was  encouraged? 

Did  I  allow  time  for  self-assessment? 
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Definition  of  Media  Literacy 


Media  Literacy  is  concerned  with  developing  an  informed  and  critical  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  mass  media,  the  techniques  used,  and  the  impact  of  these  techniques.  More 
specifically,  it  is  education  which  aims  to  increase  students’  understanding  and  enjoyment 
of  how  the  media  work,  how  they  produce  meaning,  how  they  are  organized,  and  how  they 
construct  reality. 

By  the  time  students  graduate  from  high  school,  they  will  have  watched  on  the  average 
15,000  hours  of  television,  during  which  time  they  will  have  viewed  250,000  commercials 
and  witnessed  about  181,000  television  murders.  Similar  statistics  are  not  available  for  the 
number  of  hours  they  will  have  spent  listening  to  radio  and  recordings,  viewing  feature  length 
films  in  theatres  and  on  video  cassettes,  or  working  on  computers,  but  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  suggest  these  activities  would  consume  a  considerable  number  of  hours.  It  is  important  to 
introduce  students  in  the  Junior  Division  to  the  elements  of  media  literacy  by  asking  them 
to  consider: 


•  How  the  media  influence  them  in  terms  of  both  form  and  content. 

•  Why  they  are  attracted  by  the  variety  and  relevance  of  media. 

•  How  we  can  analyze  a  specific  medium  to  develop  discriminating  aesthetic  and 

critical  responses. 

•  How  they  can  use  a  variety  of  media  to  compose,  create,  and  respond. 


It  is  appropriate  to  place  a  study  of  media  literacy  in  the  Language  Arts  program,  since 
media  literacy  skills  assist  students  in  developing  the  conceptual  and  perceptual  techniques 
to  create  their  own  media  communications.  In  addition,  some  of  the  stimuli  for  expression 
through  media  will  spring  from  activities  in  other  areas  of  the  program  such  as  stories,  picture 
books,  television,  and  visual  arts. 


The  media  literacy  program  should  include  the  processes  of  both  creating  and  communicat¬ 
ing.  In  this  way,  students  can  be  encouraged  to  explore  and  discuss  what  they  consider  to 
be  important  in  their  work  as  it  progresses. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  Resource  Guide  Media  Literacy  lists  key  concepts  in  developing 
media  literacy  with  young  people. 
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1.  All  media  are  constructions.  Perhaps  the  most  important  concept  in  media  literacy 
education  is  that  the  media  do  not  present  simple  reflections  of  external  reality:  they 
are  productions  that  have  specific  purposes.  The  success  of  these  productions  lies  in 
their  apparent  naturalness.  However,  although  they  appear  to  be  natural,  they  are 
in  fact  carefully  crafted  constructions  that  have  been  subjected  to  a  broad  range  of 
determinants  and  decisions.  From  a  technical  point  of  view  they  are  often  superb,  and 
this,  coupled  with  our  familiarity  with  such  productions,  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  see 
them  as  anything  other  than  a  seamless  extension  of  reality.  Our  task  is  to  expose  the 
complexities  of  media  texts  and  thereby  make  the  seams  visible. 

2.  The  media  construct  reality.  All  of  us  have  “constructs”,  the  pictures  we  continue 
to  build  up  in  our  heads,  of  what  the  world  is  and  how  it  works.  These  constructs 
are  models  based  on  the  sense  we  have  made  of  all  our  observations  and  experiences. 
When,  however,  a  major  part  of  those  observations  and  experiences  comes  to  us  already 
constructed  by  the  media  (with  attitudes,  interpretations,  and  conclusions  already  built 
in),  then  the  media  are  constructing  our  reality  for  us. 

3.  Audiences  negotiate  meaning  in  media.  Basic  to  an  understanding  of  media  is 
an  awareness  of  how  we  interact  with  them.  When  we  look  at  any  media  text,  each 
of  us  finds  meaning  through  a  wide  variety  of  factors:  personal  needs  and  anxieties, 
the  pleasures  or  troubles  of  the  day,  racial  and  sexual  attitudes,  family  and  cultural 
backgrounds.  All  of  these  have  a  bearing  on  how  we  process  information.  For  example, 
the  way  in  which  two  students  respond  to  a  television  situation  comedy  depends  on 
what  each  brings  to  that  text.  In  short,  each  of  us  finds,  or  “negotiates”,  meaning 
in  different  ways.  Media  teachers,  therefore,  have  to  be  open  to  the  ways  in  which 
students  have  individually  experienced  the  text  with  which  the  class  is  dealing. 

4.  Media  have  commercial  implications.  We  should  be  aware  that,  for  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes,  media  production  is  a  business  and  must  make  a  profit.  Media  literacy 
includes  an  awareness  of  the  economic  basis  of  mass-media  production  and  how  that 
economic  basis  affects  content,  techniques,  and  distribution.  In  the  case  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  industry,  for  example,  all  programs  —  news,  public  affairs,  and  entertainment 
—  must  be  judged  by  the  size  of  the  audience  they  attract.  A  prime-time  commercial 
American  network  show  with  fewer  than  twenty  million  viewers  will  not  generally  be 
kept  on  the  air.  Audience  sampling  and  rating  services  provide  advertisers  with  de¬ 
tailed  demographic  breakdowns  of  audiences  for  specific  media.  Knowing  this  allows 
students  to  understand  how  program  content  is  designed  to  target  specific  consumer 
groups  and  to  sell  advertising  time  by  guaranteeing  the  target. 

The  issue  of  ownership  and  control  should  also  be  explored.  In  Canada,  as  in  other 
countries,  a  relatively  small  number  of  individuals  decide  what  television  programs  will 
be  broadcast,  what  films  will  be  screened,  what  music  will  be  recorded  and  aired,  and 
what  issues  will  be  investigated  and  reported.  For  example,  many  cities  in  Ontario 
have  only  one  daily  newspaper,  and  often  it  is  part  of  a  large  chain.  This  has  many 
implications  for  the  reporting  of  controversial  stories  and  for  investigative  journalism. 
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5.  Media  contain  ideological  and  value  messages.  Media  literacy  involves  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  ideological  implications  and  value  systems  of  media  texts.  All  media  prod¬ 
ucts  are  advertising  in  some  sense  —  for  themselves,  but  also  for  values  or  ways  of  life. 
They  usually  affirm  the  existing  social  system.  The  ideological  messages  contained  in 
a  typical  Hollywood  television  narrative  are  almost  invisible  to  North  Americans,  but 
they  are  much  more  apparent  to  people  in  developing  countries.  Typical  mainstream 
North  American  media  convey  a  number  of  explicit  and  implicit  ideological  messages 
including:  the  nature  of  “the  good  life”  and  the  role  of  affluence  in  it;  the  virtues  of 
“consumerism”;  the  proper  role  of  women;  the  acceptance  of  authority;  and  unques¬ 
tioning  patriotism.  We  need  to  learn  to  uncover  these  ideological  messages  and  value 
systems.  In  dealing  with  these  patterns,  the  teacher  will  be  using  both  media  literacy 
techniques  and  values  education  strategies. 

6.  Media  have  social  and  political  implications.  An  important  dimension  of  media 
literacy  is  an  awareness  of  how  the  media  affect  our  attitudes  about  all  aspects  of  our 
lives.  Students  should  be  aware  of  the  effects  of  media  in  such  areas  as  the  changing 
nature  of  family  life  and  the  use  of  leisure  time.  Although  the  mass  media  may  not 
be  directly  responsible  for  creating  values  and  attitudes,  they  serve  to  legitimize  and 
reinforce  them.  This  helps  to  explain  why  there  is  considerable  peer  pressure  for 
students  to  belong  to  a  group  that  consumes  the  same  media  products  —  the  same 
music,  the  same  books,  the  same  television.  The  mass  media  thus  often  become  the 
matrix  within  which  young  people  define  their  relationships  to  their  popular  culture 
as  well  as  to  their  friends. 


In  a  larger  context,  the  media  today  are  closely  linked  with  the  world  of  politics  and 
social  change.  Television  advertising  and  news  coverage  can  elect  a  national  leader 
largely  on  the  basis  of  image.  At  the  same  time,  it  can  involve  us  in  civil  rights  issues, 
a  famine  in  Africa,  or  an  incident  of  international  terrorism;  we  have  become  members 
of  the  global  village. 


Our  domination  by  American  media  has  obvious  cultural  implications  for  Canadians. 
The  struggle  for  a  distinctive  Canadian  identity  will  continue  to  be  difficult;  media 
literacy  programs  need  to  address  this  challenge. 

7.  Form  and  content  are  closely  related  in  the  media.  Students  should  be  able  to 
see  the  close  relationship  between  form  and  content.  Central  to  this  awareness  is  the 
thesis  advanced  by  Marshall  McLuhan  that  each  medium  has  its  own  grammar  and 
represents  reality  in  unique  ways.  Different  media  report  the  same  event  but  create 
different  impressions  and  different  messages. 
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8.  Each  medium  has  a  unique  aesthetic  form.  Students  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  media  literacy  skills  that  will  enable  them  not  only  to  analyze  and 
understand  media  texts,  but  also  to  enjoy  the  unique  aesthetic  forms  of  each.  Our 
enjoyment  of  media  is  enhanced  by  an  awareness  of  how  pleasing  forms  or  effects  are 
created.  Just  as  we  note  pleasing  rhythms  in  speech  and  poetry  or  the  effective  use  of 
a  literary  device  in  a  novel,  we  appreciate  media  texts  more  when  we  understand  their 
technical  artistry. 

When  students  come  to  understand  these  concepts  through  practical,  creative,  or  pro¬ 
duction  experiences,  they  should  be  able  to  apply  their  skills  and  general  awareness  to 
any  specific  media  product  they  encounter.  This  process  enables  students  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  kind  of  critical  distance  from  their  culture  that  makes  possible  criti¬ 
cal  autonomy:  the  ability  to  analyze,  represent,  and  evaluate  the  symbol  systems  that 
dominate  the  world. 
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The  Purposes  of  Media  Literacy  in  the  Classroom 


The  purposes  and  skills  of  Media  Literacy  are  supported  by  Ministry  guidelines. 


Each  individual  must  be  encouraged  to  acquire,  to  the  limit  of  his  or  her 
individual  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  capacities,  the  basic  knowledge  and 
skills  needed  to  comprehend  and  express  ideas  through  words,  numbers,  and 
other  symbols.  These  basic  skills  fall  into  broad  categories: 

•  The  ability  to  comprehend  ideas  through  reading,  listening,  and 
viewing; 

•  The  ability  to  communicate  ideas  through  writing,  speaking,  and 
other  visual  and  non-verbal  media. 

From  Education  in  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions  (page  6) 


The  general  aims  or  long-term  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  enable  children 
to  have  access  to  as  many  means  of  communication  as  possible,  to  help  them 
extend  and  refine  their  communication  skills  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  and 
to  encourage  them  as  they  begin  to  find  their  particular  style  of  communication 
and  as  they  interact  with  their  world  and  interpret  it  for  themselves.  Some 
components  of  these  aims  are  to  help  the  child: 

•  achieve  the  skill  of  expressing  personal  experiences  both  linguisti¬ 
cally  and  mathematically; 

•  establish  and  retain  a  functional  literacy,  that  is,  to  enable  him  or 
her  to  understand  and  interpret  essential  information  from  signs, 
messages,  books,  and  instructions;  to  compare  points  of  view;  to 
take  a  critical  attitude  towards  advertising  and  propaganda;  to  un¬ 
derstand  graphic  and  numerical  material  in  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers; 

•  read  and  enjoy  books,  periodicals,  plays,  and  poetry,  and  appreciate 
good  writing; 

•  develop  and  exercise  his  or  her  imagination  through  a  range  of 
vicarious  experiences. 

From  Education  in  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions  (page  27) 
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In  specific  reference  to  the  “mass  media”  some  productive  lines  of  endeavour 
are  suggested: 

Younger  children  can  be  helped  to  become  more  discriminating  users  of  radio 
and  television  if  they  are  encouraged  to  discuss  and  share  the  programs  they 
hear  or  view.  Older  children  can  use  the  media  to  analyze  and  evaluate  ideas, 
situations,  feelings,  and  language.  As  the  occasions  arise,  they  can  discuss  how 
the  motives  of  advertisements  are  revealed  in  the  use  of  music,  jingles,  slogans, 
and  emotive  or  dramatic  content.  Through  such  discussions,  children  can  begin 
to  form  an  intelligent  and  analytical  interest  in  the  power  and  techniques  of 
persuasive  marketing. 

Given  equipment  and  guidance,  children  can  take  photographs,  make  movies 
or  put  together  a  simple  television  program  by  the  end  of  the  Junior  Division. 
To  make  a  set  of  slides  for  a  particular  project,  or  a  simple  movie  or  video 
tape,  they  must  first  discuss  content,  story,  and  script  and  plan  the  action, 
interviews,  and  shooting  of  the  film.  In  this  manner,  children  can  gain  a  skill 
that  many  adults  lack  —  the  ability  to  translate  their  ideas  from  verbal  to 
visual  forms  of  communication. 

From  Education  in  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions  (pages  38-39) 


The  use  of  media  can  develop  speaking  skills  by  permitting  the  children  to: 

•  understand  and  use  the  speaking  skills  involved  in  drama,  news¬ 
casting,  advertising,  and  other  forms  of  oral  presentation; 

•  understand  and  use  the  speaking  skills  required  for  the  effective 
use  of  the  telephone,  the  tape-recorder,  and  other  contemporary 
communication  devices. 

From  The  Formative  Years  (page  16) 
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Many  of  the  activities  for  growth  and  development  of  the  child  in  the  Junior 
Division  make  use  of  media  as  an  integral  ingredient: 

a) 

Increase  sensitivity  of  perception  through  the  use  of  all  the  senses 
and  develop  the  capacity  to  express  this  sensitivity  through  a  va¬ 
riety  of  creative  media.  They  also  identify  and  use  ideas  gathered 
from  the  arts  (e.g.,  those  in  nursery  rhymes,  songs,  dramatic  activ¬ 
ities,  the  visual  arts)  to  better  understand  our  society. 

b) 

Develop  self-awareness  and  self-confidence  through  drama  and  re¬ 
lated  creative  activities. 

C) 

Develop  visual  awareness,  sensitivity,  and  appreciation,  and  expe¬ 
rience  and  respond  to  forms,  events,  and  materials  in  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

d) 

Begin  to  develop  a  personal  value  system  within  a  context  that 
reflects  the  priorities  of  a  concerned  society,  and  at  the  same  time 
recognizes  the  integrity  of  the  individual. 

e) 

Develop  the  ability  to  make  informed  and  rational  decisions,  and 
develop  the  ability  to  obtain  information  from  secondary  sources  by 
learning:  to  check  information  for  accuracy,  examine  conflicting  evi¬ 
dence,  draw  reasonable  conclusions  from  texts,  pictures,  and  charts, 
and  to  make  useful  notes  of  the  information  obtained  from  first¬ 
hand  observations,  reference  materials,  audio-visual  media,  and 
interviews. 

From  The  Formative  Years  (pages  17-21) 
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Media  Literacy  and  Language  Arts 


Teachers  must  consider  viewing  and  listening  as  an  essential  and  primary  element  in  the 
development  of  any  interrelated  Language  Arts  program.  Many  of  the  principles  of  the 
Language  Arts  program  emphasize  elements  which  involve  viewing  and  listening  activities. 
Verbal  language  skills  increase  when  students  develop  the  ability  to  understand  visual  mes¬ 
sages  and  to  use  visual  communication.  Viewing  —  the  observing  process  —  continues  to 
be  an  essential  component  of  communication  in  students’  lives.  The  technological  future 
will  bring  an  ever-increasing  flow  of  visual  information,  which  students  must  learn  to  com¬ 
prehend,  analyze  and  apply  to  new  situations.  Therefore  Language  Arts  teachers  should 
incorporate  viewing  skills  and  activities  as  part  of  the  Language  Arts  curriculum. 

The  influences  of  media  literacy  upon  the  thinking,  reading,  and  writing  proficiencies  of  stu¬ 
dents  are  significant.  Media  literacy  is  primary  in  human  learning  and  lays  the  foundation 
for  the  more  “literal”  literacies.  Media  literacy  precedes  thinking,  composing,  and  compre¬ 
hending  which,  in  turn,  manifest  themselves  in  such  activities  as  writing,  reading,  computer 
programming,  and  the  visual  and  creative  arts. 

All  facets  of  the  various  literacies  work  in  creative  ways  to  achieve  a  synthesis  in  holistic, 
meaningful  learning.  Imagery,  metaphor,  and  synthesis  combine  to  reveal  the  very  core  of 
composing  and  comprehending.  A  well  structured  media  literacy  program  enhances  a  wide 
range  of  essential  elements. 

Reading  skills:  development  of  readings  skills  such  as  reading  for  details,  forming  infer¬ 
ences,  note-taking,  fiction  reading  (television,  films,  novel),  development  of  ability  to  inter¬ 
pret  and  understand  various  types  of  visual  communication,  including  the  symbolic  meanings 
of  colour,  texture,  depth,  pattern,  light,  framing,  angle,  and  point  of  view. 

Writing  skills:  practice  in  all  types  of  writing  skills  through  assignments  and  activities 
involving  the  writing  of  descriptions  (settings,  characters,  plots),  comics,  advertisements 
(radio,  print,  television),  plays  (dialogue),  critiques  (film  and  television),  and  scripts  for 
production. 

Speaking  skills:  development  of  speaking  skills  by  participating  in  presentations  to  small 
groups,  rehearsed  speeches  to  the  class,  acting  or  reading  for  camera,  dialogue,  oral  inter¬ 
pretation  of  plays  (dramas),  organization  of  presentations  for  discussion  and  debate. 

Listening  skills:  development  of  better  listening  habits  through  events  such  as  listening 
to  media  presentations,  planning  productions  in  small  groups  and  being  directed  in  media 
productions. 

Aesthetic  growth:  improvement  in  sensory  awareness,  by  analyzing  such  elements  as  size, 
colour,  texture,  shape,  shadow,  and  patterns. 
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Creativity  and  innovative  skills:  the  development  of  ideas  for  projects  in  photography, 
film,  television,  illustrated  texts,  comics,  cartoons,  posters,  and  advertisements. 


Organizational  skills:  practice  in  scheduling,  organizing  parts  of  a  project,  planning  and 
completion  of  each  step  of  a  project,  group  interaction  and  co-operation,  assigning  priorities 
and  ordering  details,  and  following  projects  through  to  completion. 


As  in  all  areas  of  thinking  and  language  learning,  growing  media  literacy  is  dependent  on: 

•  An  awareness  of  the  nature  of  the  composing  process  (as  valid  for  visual  compos¬ 
ing  as  for  traditional  writing  activities) 

•  Maintaining  a  student  portfolio,  or  composing  folder,  for  storing,  organizing,  and 
retrieving  work  in  progress  as  evidence  of  growth 

•  Regular  teacher  and  peer  conferences 

•  On-going  journal  writing,  silent  writing  time,  and  silent  reading  and  viewing  time 
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Experiencing  the  Media 


Students  are  exposed  to  a  variety  of  visual/aural  experiences  through  various  media.  These 
include: 


Television  Print 


Dramas  —  adult  and  family 
News  programs 
Sports  events 
Documentaries 
Children’s  shows 
Music  video  shows 
Feature  movies 

Video  Cassettes 

Movies 

Instructional  videos 
Home-made  videos 
Recorded  off-air  programs 
Editing  recorded  videos 

Radio 

Music 

News 

Sports  events 
Dramas 
Documentaries 
Children’s  programs 
Information  programs 
Phone-in  shows 

Film 


Billboards,  posters 
Newspapers,  magazines 
News  —  international  and  local 
Sports 

Columns  and  feature  articles 

Editorials 

Fashion 

Gossip 

Special  interest 
Cartoons 

Billboards,  posters 

Picture  Books 

Wordless  picture  books 
Concept  books 
Folk  tales 
Pop-up  books 
Stories 

Visual  Arts  and  Crafts 

Paintings 
Photography 
Drawings 
Sculpture 
Public  art 
Folk  art 


Feature  length  movies  Recordings 

Various  genres — drama, 

comedy,  animation,  westerns  Popular  music 

Documentaries  Classical  music 

Story  and  novel  readings 
Plays 
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Computers 

Maps  and  Charts 

Games 

Word  processing 

Databases 

Spreadsheets 

Programming 

Instructional  programs 

Networking 

Modems 

Billboards 

Historical  maps  and  atlases 
Contemporary  maps  and  atlases 
Charts  showing  growth 

Comparison  charts 

Diagrams 

Projection  charts 

Plans  and  blueprints 

Theatre  and  Live  Performances 

Games 

In-school  performances 

Storytelling 

Board  games 

Card  games 

Theatre  visits  —  professional 
and  community 

School  productions 

Music  concerts 

Opera 

Ballet 
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Composing  with  Media 


Students  can  respond,  record,  and  report  at  different  times  during  the  learning  process:  while 
they  are  learning,  as  a  result  of  having  learned,  or  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  learned. 

The  following  are  examples  of  possible  activities  that  stress  learning  through  creating  and 
composing  media: 


developing  ad  campaigns 
playing  games 
publishing  books 
adapting  stories 
using  graphs 
using  puppetry 
animating  films 
writing  letters 
listening  to  guest  speakers 
illustrating  anthologies 
role-playing 
creating  cartoon  strips 
creating  a  questionnaire 
playing  simulation  games 
brainstorming  graphically 
creating  magazines 
using  charts 

recording  music  and  dialogue 

creating  collages 

mapping 

building  character  sketches 
designing  costumes 
writing  music 
doing  crossword  puzzles 
creating  mime  activities 
building  sociograms 


setting  up  displays 

building  models 

singing  songs 

playing  word  search 

creating  newspapers 

creating  photo-montages 

presenting  Science  demonstrations 

designing  posters 

story-writing 

diagramming  stories 

painting 

story-telling 

building  dioramas 

using  a  still  camera 

taking  trips 

creating  a  docudrama 

plot  diagramming 

working  with  videos 

participating  in  drama 

drawing 

creating  shape  poems 
editorializing  visually 
making  films 
drawing  with  computers 
creating  picture  essays 
designing  projects 
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Artistic  Expression 


Since  both  interpretation  and  design  are  linked  to  visual  awareness,  the  teacher  must  provide 
opportunities  that  will  help  the  children  to  become  more  visually  aware.  Activities  for  this 
purpose  can  be  as  simple  as  noting,  sketching,  and  recording  examples  of  line,  shape,  or 
texture  while  taking  a  walk  around  the  block  or  schoolyard.  Perceptions  can  be  further 
heightened  by  the  use  of  cameras  or  cardboard  viewfinders  that  enable  children  to  look 
at  familiar  objects  or  landscapes  from  a  fresh  point  of  view.  Adopting  a  visual  theme, 
such  as  Patterns  of  Nature,  is  another  way  of  encouraging  children  to  look  from  a  different 
perspective.  Activities  might  include  peering  through  a  magnifying  glass  or  microscope  at 
cells  or  crystals,  examining  patterns  on  a  moss-covered  rock,  and  searching  for  shapes  in 
eroded,  hardened  clay. 

As  children  participate  in  this  kind  of  investigation,  they  come  to  understand  that  visual 
structure  and  design  are  an  integral  part  of  the  total  environment,  both  natural  and  man¬ 
made;  for  example,  they  become  aware  of  the  silhouette  of  a  cedar,  the  arch  of  a  bridge, 
the  graceful  lines  of  a  Georgian  house,  or  the  functional  beauty  of  a  modern  chair.  Such 
awareness  will  become  the  foundation  of  aesthetic  sensitivity. 

Older  children  in  the  Junior  Division  can  look  at  design  features  of  the  familiar  things  around 
them:  toys,  classroom  furniture,  packages,  clothes,  landscaping.  They  can  make  models  and 
sketches,  and  evaluate  and  compare.  These  activities  may  generate  aesthetic  judgements 
with  regard  to  shape,  texture,  and  colour. 

The  younger  children  design  more  from  intuition  than  from  convention.  They  react  sensually, 
think  visually,  and  approach  each  new  experience  with  a  freshness  that  the  teacher  must  work 
to  retain  and  develop.  Older  children,  however,  can  be  helped  to  look  at  their  own  work  more 
objectively  and  to  assess  composition,  arrangement,  balance,  and  attractiveness  of  colour. 

The  materials  used  by  children  for  creative  activity  should  include  the  most  contemporary 
media  as  well  as  the  more  traditional.  Indeed,  as  in  all  the  arts,  one  purpose  is  to  provide 
children  with  experiences  involving  a  variety  of  media,  so  that  they  may  learn  about  the 
particular  characteristics  of  a  medium  by  solving  practical  and  creative  problems. 

Some  of  the  stimuli  for  expression  will  spring  from  the  materials  used,  some  from  visual 
arts  activities,  and  some  from  activities  in  other  areas  of  the  program.  In  the  Primary  years, 
children  tend  to  choose  topics  related  to  home,  family,  school  activities,  play,  the  seasons,  and 
special  occasions.  By  the  Junior  years,  their  knowledge  of  the  world  has  grown  immensely, 
and  they  may  turn  their  creative  abilities  to  the  interpretation  of  real  experience  or  the 
representation  of  imagined  experience  (adventure,  exploration,  distant  times  and  distant 
places,  the  future). 

From  Education  in  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions  (pages  90-92) 
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Surveys 


Surveys  can  be  developed  for  specific  purposes,  for  instance,  to  measure  the  popularity  of 
local  radio  and  television  stations.  The  teacher  can  begin  with  a  discussion  about  which  sta¬ 
tions  are  watched  or  listened  to  and  why.  Then  a  questionnaire  can  be  developed.  Students 
can  survey  the  class,  teachers,  and  parents  about  their  preferences.  Some  sample  questions 
might  be: 

Radio 

What  stations  do  you  listen  to? 

Why  do  you  listen  to  these  stations? 

What  times  do  you  listen? 

What  station  do  you  turn  to  for  news?  information?  entertainment? 

What  stations  don’t  you  listen  to?  Why? 

Television 

What  channels  do  you  watch? 

Why  do  you  watch  these  channels? 

What  times  do  you  watch? 

What  channel  do  you  turn  to  for  news?  information?  entertainment? 

What  channels  don’t  you  watch?  Why? 

Other  types  of  surveys  could  include: 

•  Music  surveys 

•  Surveys  of  audience  types 

•  Reflections  on  life  without  radio  or  television 

•  Predictions  for  future  kinds  of  electronic  communication  media 

•  In-depth  surveys  about  commercials 

The  objective  is  attentive  viewing  as  a  basis  for  critical  discussion.  Provide  the  students  with 
a  response  sheet.  Sample  formats  are  on  the  next  page;  change  them  to  suit  your  purposes. 
Ask  the  students  to  view  at  least  five  commercials  at  home  (more  if  possible)  and  to  record 
their  observations. 

Have  the  students  individually  identify  one  commercial  they  particularly  admire  and  one  they 
dislike,  and  for  each  write  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  how  the  video  presentation  influences  their 
feelings.  Allow  time  for  reflection,  group  discussion,  and  further  polishing.  Invite  individuals 
to  share  with  the  class.  Collect  responses  and  compile  a  “  commercials  anthology”  or  display. 
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Name 


PERSONAL  SURVEY 


TELEVISION  COMMERCIALS  RESPONSE  SHEET 


Date 


Advertiser  (Company) 
Product  Advertised 


Length  of  Commercial  Q]  15  sec  □  30  sec  □  60  sec  Q  other 


Structure  Checklist 


Pace  fast  Q  slow  Q  medium 

Shots  many  quick  cuts  □  few  cuts 


Animation 


□  yes  □ 


no 


People  Q]  many  Q  few 


one 


□ 


none 


Animals 


many  Q  few 

Identify _ 


one 


□ 


none 


Product  Shown  Q  in  most  shots  Q  in  few  shots 

only  once  Q  not  shown 

Music  Q  no  music  Q  music  under  Q  music  dominant 


On-Screen  Announcer 


Voice-over 


□ 


yes 


□ 


yes 


no 


□ 


no 


Company  or  Product  Logo  Q  once  Q  often  Q  not  at  all 
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Content  Checklist 


The  main  message  of  this  commercial  seemed  to  be: 
the  product  is  good  for  you 
using  the  product  equals  having  good  times 
the  product  is  of  high  quality 
the  advertiser  provides  good  service 
presents  factual  information 

a  “star”  endorses  the  product,  therefore  the  quality  of  the  product  is  guaranteed 
you  will  be  a  better  person  using  the  product 
you  will  be  one  of  the  crowd  when  you  use  this  product 
don’t  know 
other  message 


□ 


□ 

□ 


Comments 


Analysis 


the  commercial  uses  real  people  and  is  about  real  life 

the  commercial  uses  fantasy  and  make  believe  to  convey  message 

the  commercial  is  a  series  of  shots  showing  the  product 

My  reaction  to  this  commercial  is: 
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Creating  a  Photo  Essay 


The  objective  is  to  provide  students  with  personal  and  group  experiences  in  creating  an 
imaginative  and  coherent  assemblage  of  photographic  images  to  advertise  a  product  or  ser¬ 
vice. 

If  Polaroid  cameras  are  not  available,  the  students  could  assemble  a  large  number  of  pho¬ 
tographs  and  illustrations  clipped  from  magazines  and  newspapers.  They  choose  the  pictures 
which  best  illustrate  the  product  they  are  advertising  and  create  the  photo  essay  with  them. 

The  resulting  photo  essay  can  be  enlarged  or  reduced  on  the  photocopier,  sequenced,  mounted, 
embellished  with  captions  or  poetry,  shared  and  discussed  with  the  class,  and  finally  dis¬ 
played.  You  may  wish  to  add  your  own  photo  essay  to  the  display. 

Film 

Viewing  a  film  is  only  part  of  the  learning  process;  what  teachers  and  students  do  after  they 
have  seen  the  film  is  an  essential  part  of  the  learning.  Ample  time  is  required  to  discuss 
together,  reconstruct,  and  review  the  film  experience. 

•  Choose  films  suitable  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  your  students. 

•  Order  films  early  to  avoid  disappointment. 

•  Preview  the  film  before  using  it  with  students. 

•  Discuss  and  establish  a  set  of  expectations  for  student  behaviour  when  films  are 
being  shown. 

After  you  have  had  ample  time  to  discuss  the  film  with  the  students,  brainstorm  with  them 
a  list  of  follow-up  activities.  The  following  are  a  few  sample  activities  that  will  challenge 
children. 

•  Write  a  film  review.  Include  in  the  review  a  synopsis  of  the  film  and  opinions 
and  impressions  of  the  viewing  experience. 

•  Take  any  two  minutes  of  the  film  and  count  shots.  Draw  set  diagrams  to  show  the 
camera  location.  How  can  language  achieve  the  effects  of  shot  changes?  Recreate 
the  film  script  as  closely  as  possible,  including  camera  instructions. 

•  Take  two  minutes  of  film  and  divide  it  into  “paragraphs”,  as  the  children  discuss 
how  the  film  was  created. 

•  Make  a  story  board.  Add  camera  location,  props  list,  costume  needs,  make  up, 
crews  required,  budget  (time  and  money).  Organize  a  day’s  shooting  on  paper. 
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•  Write  up  a  scene  with  dialogue. 

•  Based  on  the  film,  make  up  a  board  game  with  instructions. 

•  Write  ads  for  films  to  appeal  to  specific  audiences. 

•  Write  reviews  of  films  to  appear  in  different  publications. 

•  Simulate  a  props  list  and  a  costumes  list  for  a  particular  movie.  Find  out  how 
you  would  organize  them. 

•  Study  the  film  reviews  in  different  TV  guides.  Write  reviews  of  films  imitating 
the  style  of  one  particular  TV  Guide. 

Newspaper  Study 

A  daily  or  weekly  class  newspaper  can  be  a  very  challenging  activity  for  students.  Before 
the  paper  can  be  produced,  the  format  and  writing  styles  should  be  determined.  The  class 
should  be  divided  into  groups  of  four  or  five.  At  every  session,  each  group  is  required  to 
produce  a  one-page  newspaper  covering  several  types  of  news.  We  suggest  the  following: 
editorial,  international,  national,  local,  school  or  community,  and  special  interest  story,  or 
“scoop”.  These  must  be  written  to  a  deadline,  just  as  a  daily  paper  is.  The  editorial  may  be 
written  ahead  of  time,  but  the  rest  must  be  done  in  class.  For  the  best  results  and  impact, 
this  activity  is  best  operated  daily  for  a  concentrated  period  of  time. 

Presenting  Information  Using  a  Multi-Media  Approach 


Children  can  present  their  findings  from  research  or  project  work  through  various  media: 

•  Overhead  and  opaque  projectors 

•  Slides 

•  Audio-tape  recordings 

•  Video-tape  recordings 

•  Charts  and  graphics 

•  Puppets 

•  Drama 

•  Art  designs  for  book  jackets  and  record  sleeves 
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Assessing  Media  Literacy 


In  the  Junior  years,  children  will  be  developing  both  an  awareness  of  how  the  media  create 
meaning,  and  an  ability  to  use  media  to  respond  and  express. 

This  OAIP  suggests  three  major  components  in  assessing  media  literacy: 


1.  Looking  at,  listening  to,  perceiving  the  media 


Does  the  child: 

•  Demonstrate  appropriate  viewing  and  listening  behaviour? 

•  Understand  the  vocabulary  of  visual  literacy? 

•  Know  how  to  use  various  media? 

•  Illustrate  ideas  using  a  variety  of  media? 

•  Operate  selected  media  hardware? 

•  Compose  narrative,  using  media? 

•  Understand  non-narrative  media  experiences? 

•  Appreciate  the  use  of  collage  and  montage? 

•  Understand  the  skill  of  relating  parts  to  the  whole? 


2.  Interpreting  the  medium  and  the  message 


Does  the  child: 


Recognize  fact  and  fiction  in  interpreting  and  creating  media? 

Understand  the  effect  of  personal  beliefs  and  biases? 

Differentiate  between  stereotypes  and  truthful  characterization? 

Appreciate  the  effects  of  design  on  the  meaning  of  what  is  seen  and  heard? 
Apply  the  elements  and  principles  of  design  in  using  media? 
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•  Have  a  knowledge  of  the  contributions  of  visual  and  sound  techniques? 

•  Recognize  the  value  of  simple  visual  and  sound  symbolism? 

•  Have  an  awareness  of  unity  and  coherence  in  a  media  statement? 

3.  Creating  and  constructing  media 

Does  the  child: 

•  Exercise  imagination  and  creativity,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  in  responding  to 
the  media? 

•  Have  an  increasing  ability,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  to  respond  critically  to  the 
media? 

•  Participate  alone  and  in  groups,  both  responding  to  and  creating  media? 

•  Contribute  to  activities  in  media,  both  as  a  presenter  and  as  a  viewer/listener/reader? 

•  Plan  and  carry  out  various  media  projects? 

•  Understand  and  control  the  inter-relationships  of  visual,  sound,  and  print  com¬ 
position? 

•  Recognize  the  implications  of  commercial  media? 

•  Understand  and  explore  the  effects  of  media  on  constructing  meaning? 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  38.  Media  Literacy  Folder 


The  teacher  can  collect  and  retain  in  the  student’s  media  literacy  folder: 

Response  writing 

Summaries  and  reports  of  films  and  plays 

TV  surveys 

Newspaper  writing 

Magazine  writing 

Scripts  for  film,  TV,  radio 

Design  work  for  media  productions 

Photographs  taken  by  the  student 

Audio  tapes  produced  by  the  student 

Art  work  for  advertising 

Scrap  books  on  the  media 

Cartoons  drawn  by  the  student 

Completed  Student  Media  Literacy  Profiles  (page  314)  and  Group  Media  Literacy 
Profiles  (page  317)  can  also  be  kept  in  these  folders. 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools 

39.  Journal  Keeping 

Begin  a  journal  program,  whereby  each  student  practises  “free  writing”  for  short  periods  of 
time  on  a  regular  basis  (preferably  daily).  Journal  writing  is  widely  regarded  as  a  good  way 
to  foster  growth  in  writing  skills.  Responses  to  media  are  relevant  and  often  effective  topics 
for  journal  writing. 

At  first  the  teacher  may  schedule  a  set  time  for  sustained  silent  writing  (SSW).  Ten  minutes 
per  day  works  well  in  Grade  6,  and  is  a  good  “settler”  as  class  begins.  Later,  you  may 
de-regulate  SSW  so  that  you  and  the  students  feel  free  to  write  at  anytime. 

The  journal  is  a  place  to  capture  fleeting  responses,  to  hang  on  to  thoughts  for  later  consid¬ 
eration,  to  reflect,  to  pose  questions,  to  express  feelings,  to  explore,  to  knit  new  experiences 
tentatively  into  prior  knowledge,  to  try  out  new  language  structures.  In  short,  the  journal  is 
a  place  for  early  learning  to  begin.  Journals  can  also  provide  a  source  for  later,  more  formal 
pieces  of  writing. 

Journals  are  private,  to  be  read  by  others  by  invitation  only.  An  invited  reader  should  have 
an  obligation  to  respond,  either  orally  or,  better  still,  in  writing.  Some  teachers  favour  the 
double-entry  journal:  students  write  only  on  left-hand  pages,  leaving  right-hand  pages  blank 
for  responses  from  invited  readers,  or  for  students’  later  thoughts. 

Encourage  the  students  to  record  their  responses,  similes,  descriptions,  questions,  specula¬ 
tions  about  their  experiences  with  media  such  as  films,  tapes,  and  posters.  A  minute  or  two 
of  peer-conferencing  may  help  get  them  started.  After  writing,  encourage  voluntary  sharing. 
Further  discussion  (and  possibly  writing)  can  result. 

The  response  journal  is  not  intended  to  be  a  totally  private  and  confidential  document  only, 
but  can  be  shared  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  all  of  which  can  contribute  to  the  objectives 
of  media  study.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  personal  response  jounal  entries: 

•  teacher  responds  in  writing; 

•  student  and  teacher  share  entries  privately 

•  student  uses  entries  in  group  discussion  sessions 

•  teacher  and  student  use  entries  during  conference  over  other  work 

•  student  uses  entries  during  a  peer  conference  on  other  work 

•  student  develops  selected  entries  further 
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Assessment 

Techniques  and  Tools  40.  Student  Media  Literacy  Profile 


This  profile  sheet  provides  a  quick  way  of  recording  the  media  literacy  skills  the  student  has 
demonstrated.  Special  notes  may  be  recorded  in  the  Comments  column. 

The  sheet  can  be  kept  in  the  individual  student’s  Media  Literacy  Folder. 
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STUDENT  MEDIA  LITERACY  PROFILE 

Name: 

Grade:  Age: 

Perceiving  Media 

Comments 

Illustrates  ideas  using  a  variety  of  media 
Composes  narratives  using  different  media 
Recognizes  value  of  simple  visual  symbolism 
Aware  of  contribution  of  visual  and  sound 
techniques 

Understands  unity  and  coherence 
Differentiates  between  real 

characterization  and  stereotypes 

Interpreting  and  Responding  to  Media 

Demonstrates  imaginative  growth  and 
critical  response 

Understands  relationships  between  verbal 
and  visual  imagery 

Explores  meanings  created  through  media 
experiences 

Understands  the  effect  of  media  elements 
in  creating  meaning 

Recognizes  and  comprehends  montage  and 
collage  in  creating  meaning 

Recognizes  implications  of  commercial  media 

Exercises  imagination  in  responding  to 
media  and  in  planning  projects 

Shows  growth  in  participating  alone 
and  in  groups 

Understands  vocabulary  of  visual  literacy 
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Creating  and  Constructing  Media 

Operates  selected  media  hardware 

Demonstrates  increased  control  of  elements 
of  visual  composition 

Shows  awareness  of  methods  of  planning  media 
projects:  creating  scenarios,  scripting, 
storyboarding,  conferencing 

Demonstrates  appropriate  viewing  and 
listening  behaviour 

Contributes  to  class  activity  as  presenter 
and  viewer/listener 
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Techniques  and  Tools  41.  Group  Media  Literacy  Profile 


This  profile  sheet  can  be  used  by  the  teacher  during  group  media  activities  to  make  a  quick 
record  of  students’  observed  media  literacy  skills.  Copies  can  be  kept  in  each  individual 
student’s  Media  Literacy  Folder. 
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GROUP  MEDIA  LITERACY  PROFILE 

Enter  comments  and  the  date  on  which  each  child  engaged  in  media  literacy  activities. 

Names 

Perceiving  Media 

e.g.,  at  the  listening  centre, 
viewing  film 

Interpreting  Media 

e.g.,  discussing  a  film,  com¬ 
paring  group  summaries 

Creating  and 
Constructing  Media 

e.g.,  making  a  group  collage, 
responding  through  art 
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PROGRAM  ASSESSMENT  FOR  MEDIA  LITERACY 

1.  Does  my  classroom  make  use  of  learning  materials  such  as: 


Maps  and  charts 

Films  and  film  strips 

TV  and  video  cassettes 

Radios 

□ 

Record  players 

□ 

Tape  recorders 

Drama 

□ 

Newspapers 

□ 

Magazines 

□ 

Periodicals 

2.  Does  my  classroom: 

Acknowledge  the  expertise  that  students  already  have  in  the  media? 

Offer  students  visual  images  for  learning? 

Use  media  as  material  for  study  in  their  own  right  as  well  as  to  support 
subject  learning? 

Encourage  students  to  ask  questions  and  to  explore  the  media  beyond  my 
expertise? 

Acknowledge  the  social  as  well  as  the  educational  roles  that  the  media  play 
in  students1  lives? 

Leave  space  for  interpretations  and  reactions  that  differ  from  mine? 
Encourage  a  personal  response  approach  to  the  study  of  the  mass  media? 
Offer  the  option  to  create  within  a  medium  other  than  print? 

Integrate  the  study  of  media  and  the  use  of  media  into  all  areas  of  learning? 
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